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| ead saedgsian and to India, by am dndiany is not anu | 
eac ith many satirical hits at the unfortend plishman w eiDotin 4 
fale tocbertlie butt for the shafts of every Bengali archery: 2h: src ote et hasstin- Ss 
warily d his’ own vernacular, and though somewhat marred/by the ineut- 2 
able diffuseréss ‘of the. ali, it. shows: throughout a truly» wonderfal- comma 
of: the; me aes language. - he writer is justifiably severe on the miserable : 
pans truly says; we invariably. make: when we attempt anything 
— a pageant, and he waxes. eloqtient Aegry ot a which 
we from ‘the Prince’s visit to India—effects, we fancy; he b 
erated cas “were mére dreams of théitimagination— ee ae 
visit: e Queen herself is: now .all that. issrequired to:make’dndian tS 
enthusiastically loyal. But the main: current of sal at runs through the | 
book, is that of: complaint that the Englishman does not associate more» cordi@lh 
‘with his Eastern fellow-subject, and more particularly withthe Bengali, ».’ here 
ate thé two:well-known pictures:drawn in vivid contrast of light and shade;: like : | 
me of Lord: »Macaulay’s: historical: portraits—the native; on.the ofé. side;-a beitip : Sea 
themtenderest. sensibilities and most ‘gushing Sinaia ow ‘the. other She ae oe 
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foe > was’ reedived in the’ dark; oe illwimination itself was a pure’al surdity 
| when "it ‘might have been‘ elegant. We had not x. sense OF 'gTACe, 
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toes maks 3 railway eeu tiie OE. ‘ | 
story is one of fine-wri ri me Ae whom have ever. been seen in India, The. 


3, fax too fine;® indeed; for — 
tir ed it 80 a mide Tithe way towards reaching. the. LW i 
pally in view: The great pointy-and it isa p wonder= 
r ast many peo le, is that Kngland ‘has not 72h, att - | 
00 loyalty to the throne ; in fact, has tot y : found the way : 
tthe’ wd rs owe First. it was John Company, ¥ eKis te 
Lindoo p r yet rightly understood, but whom most of them believed. 
‘rethe na ar able individual who had reigned, ‘ndb to Beak oF: wees mlicrelt 
ests ‘who ‘was’ no: more’.to  themation than # mere myth, exce stfon 
oceasions whenhe was represented by the tax-gatherer; or“by the man ‘in 
“Next came the Queen, ‘but still no Toyalty. Our author thinks that if Bord 
hed had his wity he “would have’ brought ‘the Queen heré to assume 
the~ Government of her Indian dominions, ‘making her speak her ow: se 
| ase i ive her Hsu ‘gifts, make ‘her own Knigh , content himself to act as a 
trend i ier. Well,’ think of the impression of such an Act !|—how” had the 
weight of each wey Syst gift, every hondéur, been atigmnented—how intensely — 
I had ‘the Transfér been, and beyond ‘all cavil—how much more had. 
power been “felt “throughout: the counti'y—how towards-thé “pweifiention of the 
wil it had ‘been’ as’ a dozen more victories!” We wonder what the Queex 
te ‘if ever she Sees this magnificent appeal to’ her to a6 her ‘duty las ‘a 
gn. _ Fancy the ‘Queen, who has only-been once, since her marriage, Hast 
inher own ca capital, and never in ail her life tn Bethnal Green ; = 
‘coming out’ t6 India’ to satis 8 Sambhu Chandra Mukhopadhy 
of the real paveantry of Royal rale 0, ‘we fear that. if our 1] rae 1” fiie 
want pageantry Of that kind, they ate looking to the wrong quarter nae md 
roster a Tittle’ Tessohanee of finding: it in England, a’ Monarchy, than they would in. 
SeNIOS, “aw Republic. *’The’ Queen has done a great deal to lay pageantry to one 
side, ‘and’ ie, pete: have ing her far more tyes rey  Whyyeven — 
ginger-bread coach has gone, and the openin, of the House: | 
eet “themselves, is far ‘Tess. % pageant than grim, ate-cerel ‘: 
weiss /might answer for a Republic. Pag ig P Seite TEA Ehi ee 3 
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oy pours | | u t gatdadin “apott as for olf Tecepticn-of Prine 
streets were ; chi Ty Tihed: with trodps, who were: ‘almost’ out of § si it ; 
wit was abominable ; the’ Prince whom 'so many people Ii bled = 
















aee'-one “Original ‘motto. We on sy was A ape wn a he God 
‘the ee. save‘the Duke,” tne? s6 On. Not a spark of orip geniiey a 
yoetry, nob A a even ‘of original fun enlivened the’ dreary: proceeditigs,::°Tt. 
wa gees yee eee to the a Wal so that: it easily ‘océlir ad’ tot 
‘aloutta dullards ¢ ‘put u _ati¢ Hors, and * | sleeat to or ie pA else | 
















on ‘Bquare again raved the repiital ion of "he City by. a single : 
orig! by Re ee “motto inl gAS was worthy of a Vedic bard + it was 
fatkbus the th goodness knoWs What ‘it isin Bengali; but itis aline, — 
om = a few’ words, a ‘world of meaning,” is unrivalled. ¥ 
Then there w re dinn rae’ balls, morning and everling parties n \ 
exhibitions, solider's’ ec seamen’s games, fetes, soirees, receptions, 
her | ' teats ig to give an.accou of any, and ogi 
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' OPINIONS OF THE PRESS -. * 6 
re ce ar ee te 
thing, of wich: Europeans may well be proud.’ But it was all marred in Linis 
case by the evident want of sympathy of the stronger for the weaker race; 
the investiture and field days alone, he thinks, were magnificent, and did # 
great deal toredeem the chazacter of the dull Britisher for producing that grandesf 
of ali state cercmonies—a state show. rs 
There is a great deat of truth mixed up with a great deal more of: raphsody 

- an this little book, We believe, with our author, that pageantry is necessary; 
and we question whelher il will ever be otherwise in Eastern nations.The Western 
intellect, practical, staid, and mechanical, is apt to look upon it as mere child’s 
play, bat the Western intellect is sometimes wrong in judging of a poetic, ims 
pulsive, Eastern people. The curions feature in this little book is the plimpse if 
gives us of the difference in estimating the nature and value of pageants of 
Kastern and Western nations. Kuropeans thought that the reception of the 
Duke of Edinburgh was a wonderfal SUCCESS evel as a pageant. They knew ab 
all events that they had done their best, but here comes an Bastern writer to tell 
us that ib is alla mistake. We produced a picture, it is true, but merely a pre< 
Raphaclite one, We had ail the colours, the design, the elements for a complete 
picture, but we knew not how to fill it up. We wanted the nicety of touch, thé 

+ light and shade, the wonderful power of perspective—the flesh and-bloodia fact, 
the poetry and romance—the fairy-land of an Eastern pageant. .In the case of 
the illumination, our author-admits that we did a great deal. : We surpassed 
ourselves In magnificeuce. All that he contends for is, that in surpassing onr- 
selves we did very little, and in point of fact what we thought so fine was hardly 

worth talking about, We must turn over a new leaf. When the finances ad. 
mit of it we must sink 1 million or two ia building a respectable Government. 
House ;.a place, you know, worth looking at, and not one inferior to. dozens built 
by private persons, 7 oe Co Co 
A more uncompromising piece of criticism ‘Was- Hever offered to the public ; 
and now having heard the whole of our satirist's bitter satire, let us give him 

- little bit of advicein return. We acknowledge our inaptitude, our clumsiness, ou} 
sheer incapacity for pageantry. We never were able to make a good show in ou 
own land or any other. The best thing of the kiud that we have roditced 
through all the ages, and the only thing that endures, is * Punch and Judy.’ 
When we attempt anything higher we fail; “Punch and Judy” never fails. 
Boys and girk, old men and old women, geutie and simple, learned and un- 
learned, throughout all the centuries of English history have laughed at “Punch 
and Judy.” Clearly, we do not possess the faculty for pageants. Our Music Halls | 
4re bob to be compared with those of the French; our processions are always 
langhed at, even by those who take part inthem, -But when our author. tells us 
that the power to produce a pageant is one of the chief things required in India, 
we tell him that, with all Tespect for pageants, aud all proper admission of their 
value, we dispute his views. We think that if the English. race in India can - 

comprehend what is involved in raising the condition of the lowest classes of the 
people, in developing the resonrees of the country, in educating the people to in 
dexctand rightly their own history and the history of mankind, the story of Fingtish 

“rule in India will be a nobler ore than ever that’ of thé face of Baber tdwhich one 
author appeals. A king, we are told, is wanted in India, and that “no snecession 
of Cornwallises or Bentincks” wilt compensate for the want of him. - The opinion 
is worth remembering, but we fear that as Englishmen we should have to ekeap 
to the Cornwallises and Bentiucks. We fear that one of the worst days that 

ever Came to British rule in India would be the day on which the Duke of Edin- 
burgh was made Viceroy, Our pro-Consuls hare for the most part been tried men + 
men with a weight of responsibility, much heavier than most people imagine, _ 
and the absence of which would nat he compensated for by the mere fact of a Royal 
, Prince with pageants and pagcantry being called to the hich office of Viceroy of 
India. We accept the lesson of our critic : we hope that he in return wilt! accept 
‘burs, which is worth quite as much as his to India.—-The Friend of India. a 
. LORD SAaLisBuRy has found an unexpected supporter of his argument that this 
country 1s not fitted for representative institutions in Baboo Sambhu Chandra | 

‘ Mukh®padhyaya, who has {ust published a Memorial of the Visit of the Duke of 

Kdinburgh to India, under the title given above, He says that his countrymen 
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singularly shrewd. She had alwnys, he says ....  ., .. Noone, we believe, 
either European or native, ever came dn’ contrite with? her without a conviction 
that, had her sphere been but a Jiitle larger, she might have founded a dynasty or 
built up an empire. Her history ts quoted by her native biographer as a proof 
that “that utter disqualifier in Asia” her sex, can be overcome by rare personal 
_qualities yo). 7,—-#Frentin Leading Article in THE SPECTATOR, ep nde, 
a - OUT ,o° 6 %.: -~ «at 2 Se ee ee es aor. iE * 
‘This short—too short—little memoir . , . » ,We have said .‘‘too short,” 
because ihe very cventfil life of her whom the writer styles “the best by 
_ far of all the native sovereigns of India of: ‘our time, the ablest, wisest, 
most enlightened and most foertunate,”’ affords, —. : ; . because 
also, to judge from this little specimen—the auther,: with sufficient data 
before him, is capable of producing a very good biography. The following 
is:& fair example of the suthor’s manner :—[{Here eetract] The writer spenks 
of . . . , The government, “ with,” as the writer expresses it, [ Quetetiong 
und extract| . . . . Herrnle is thus characterized by Mr. 8. C. Mukho- 
padyuya :—-| extract ] woe a . , 


“In conclusion, this excellent little Wograph is of especial interest to persons 
who study the relations of the British government with the Independent Powers.” 
1 From a Leading Review in THR, Astaric, Londen, February 23, 1870, 
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Str, Vitilsan,: Lord Canning:and the .Gneowe- Tax. . 
rn ; oy 
SAMBHU CHUNDER MOOKERJEE, 


THIs is the title of a pamphlet that has recently appeared ffrainst the Income 
tax. The writer is a gentleman formerly connected with this paper. He has 
carried info the present publication more than the habitual ascerbity of tone 
which neutralizes the cffcets of an otherwise powerful style. * ek * 
The writer, mixing as he does with the best part of Native Society, oncht to have 
known that a word against Lord Canning at the present time would be endorsed 
by no Bencrali, * * * * * * S # cs * of om * 


—' We.tegret ihe more this abusive tone of the paper, as ite argumentative por- 
tions display real ability, and might have done good service in these times. The 
idea so prominently brought forward by the writer, namely, that the Imposition 
of the Income Tax will in effect be in dissonance with the purposes qf the 
fueen’s Proclamation, and will be construed by the people of India as a bold 
breach of its mandates, needs to be hammered into the heads of sundry mcn 
whom ignorance of this truth is leading to much mischief-commitiing. Tct Any 
one of the supporters of Mr, WiLson’s Income Tax Scheme take up the firet 
native he meets, and ask him whether the Quee 1's or the Company's Government 
was the hetter, the reply if sincere, will be in fasor of the Company. The writer 
points this gut with -pretiy-good foree, but the “ original-sin” of seurrilityaias — 
neutralized the sowndness of the later and main argument, end deprived the 
writer of the power to do that good which he undoubtedly could have wrought, 
as in fact by the better portions of the pamphlet it would have achieved. Review 
hy the late Hurris Chunder Mookerjee, in THE HInbDOoo Patriot, Caleutta, 
dyne 16, 1800, 


PUBLICATIONS BY S. 0. MOORERJKE. | _ 
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In the Press, Price Rs. 2. 
| .( REPRINTED, WITH ADDITIONS.} ¢ _ | 
WHERE SHALL THE BABU €9? 
A PROBLEM IN NATURAL HISTORY AND PRACTICAL - 
Bo ADMINISTRATION. © 0) 0 0 8 
co ANGLO-INDIAN OPINION OX THE ORIGIRAL ARTICLE. 7 


“Where shatl the Babu go?” Why, the question is éasily afrewered by one 
word.— indian, Charivart. _ ae : : 





4 


BaBOG OPINION: =: 


Tie Cae, Parts ov Tum BaBt.—We. believe no question at present 
isso important, viewed in its effects on the education and improvement of the 
country. than the one which sceks to determine the true habitat of the Babu aad 
‘his rights wnder the British rule. “ Where shall the Babu go? A Problem iu 
“Natural History and Practicai Administration” forms the heading of ancxeellent 
paper in the last double number of Monkenjee’s Magazine, Tf it has been put 
forward as a apecimen of Babu literature, we have no hesitation in declating 
that, except perhaps some of the productions of Dr. Hunter, no Anglo-lndian 
composition has been so uniformly finished, the wit so uuiformly sustained, ant 
the treatmeut of the subject itself so brilliant and masterly, We propose to 
consider some of the points raised in thig paper. . * — * *- #2 ® 
+ * x we. - ° & i * _*  ~ * * * + * 

Ke lie is more sedulously preached. no apology more constantly put forward, 
io justify instances of the grossest partiality and even of persecution, than this 
against which Mookerjee inveighs with indignation, and against which every right- 
thinking Native is in duty bound to protest. *- 7% * * * ® 
—Halishahar Pattrika. 
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FORT RHOTAS : 


A NARRATIVE OF AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE. 





To STUART COLVIN BAYLEY, Esq. c. 5, 
) Comuissioner af the Patna Division, 


THE FOLLOWING SHORT NARRATIVE 
OF & . 
VERY INTERESTING PORTION OF THE COUNTRY UNDER HIS RULE. : 
is vespectfuiiy inscrided. 


WE stole one “ Haleyon day of leisure” in the middle 
. of January last to pay a visit to the far-famed Fort 
of Rhotas. What with horses and country tats of peculiar 
trap; color and shape, in our party,—a huge elephant, 
followed by a camel decked with a garland of bells to keep ° 
the other heavy beast a-going, the journey was not alto- 
eether unpleasant. It was amusing to see the slender, 
crooked, long-necked and long-legged brute with its rmg- 
ing wreath, jolting and scaring away-its heavy pioneer, 
which from time to time, turned its fan-like ears from 
side to side to steal a glance’ at the jingling monster 
‘and hurry off as fast as its heavy legs would permit it. 
We enjoyed the freaks of this animal trail, until we 
-feund ourselves far off from our camp in the-rear. Afar, 
in front, we perccived in dim shades of white the blue. 
range of hills rearing their towering heads, as if to welcome 
the guests that we were going. A mileand a half more, 
and we discerned, beneath the foot of the blue range, a 
broad brown line of sand, studded with dark bushes and 
shrubs. ‘ That is the bed of the Sone !” cried our respeet- 
able white-bearded guide. , : - . 
Looking. on attentively, as we proceeded, on each line 
of blue and green over a variegated field, we found our-~ 
; New Serres, VoL, [V., WHOLE Nos, MAX, & XXXII. Catcurta, - 
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-“gelves on the bank of the gigantic Sone, reminding us of. 


its ancient name, the HMiranya-bdhu* or the‘ Arm of 
Gold.” We moved on, wading through sand and sand, 


until we reached the main stream, where boats and boat-_ 


men were in waiting to cross us over. | | 
The Ferry was easy. There was hardly a breath of 

winter air to ruffle the bluish expanse of wafer rolling 

along the edge of still more blue hulls. The ehakrabdks 


. =the golden geese—were swimming in couples, gabbling 


to each, other in voice of alarm as wood or oar knocked 


‘the shining waters. Our companions were not above 


-_ mischief. Powder was burned and shot sent, more - 


than once, after these innocent, pairs, careless of. the. 


 advice—- 


“Spare yon emmet, ricis with hoarded grain, 

He lives with pleasure, as he dies with paiu.” 
Off the bullets. went, and off the game, we are glad to 
write, uninjured as the arr. | 

A few minutes’ cruising brought us to the oppesite —_ 

water-bank. The river-bank was farther off, lined with © - 
slender as well as shady trees, through which the laugh- 
ing white teeth—the front pillars-—of a few bungalows: 
higher up on the land, were peeping. We rode this dis- 
tance. The hospitable doors of one of these bungalows. 
opened to reccive us. Arrived there, we found ourselves 
encircled by a rinelet of hills on all sides but the east. 
The house has lawns and gardens where the lover of | 
solitude needs not be impatient for busier scenes. Books 
have been collected by hundreds, if not thousands, and. 
a garden has been reared, where loadfuls of roses were 


blooming in the depth of the winter. The whole place 


looked romantic, speaking a good deal in favor of that 
taste and Anglo-Saxon cnergy which has really opened 
“a paradise in the wild.” Walking in the compound we 
saw in the dusk of the evening the pet deer come 
from the wood to partake of their daily dole of grain — 


: offered-by the hospitality of the owner of the house. 


This is really the “Hermitage of Akberpur,” as we 
named it ! 


—__ 
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. We halted for the night at this hermitage. Next. 
morning, we had to travel only a mile, before the, ascent. 
to the fortress commenced. Oo 
Fort Rhotas stands on an eminence 1,350 fect above. 
the Sone, and, therefore, upwards of 1,485 fect above the. 
level of the sea. The upper half of the chain is steep. 
It is one‘of the last and distant spurs ef the double- 
ridged Vind’hya through which two of the gigantic 
rivers of India cut their course. —— 
The ascent by the Ghat we went up is rather difficult, 
We climbed alone slopes and precipices, and uy 
hills higher up, until we reached the top, whence.the © 
broad Sone appeared butan humbler stream. The pla: 
teau is accessible by five passes. The imperial or Raj- 
ghat, we understood, is easier, but the one we tried 
lay nearer to our way. Qn the southern aad eastern 
sides the ‘tofty belt overhangs the plain ; towards the 
south-west the tableland appears to extend easily to the 
Caimur Range. We centered this elevated plain through 
a rectangular stefie-gate of humble dimensions. Beyond 
this gate is a wall, or rather a pile of stones raised, we 
learnt, during thé Sepoy Mutiny to block up the passage. 
A little to the west is one of those precipitous peaks 
which, like others on the hill, is capped by irregular bas- 
tions. Although the bastions are not flanked by walls; . 
their precipitous sides can hardly be taken by a regylar 
siege. A few steps higher up we found ourselves on an 
extensive tableland, which appeared more an undulated 
plain than the top of a hill range. We moved however 
to its eastern edge, commanding the scene over the Sone, - 
and stood on the ruins of a colonnade crowned with a_ 
dome. This was probably one of the outposts to watch. 
the lowlands on the approach of an enemy. — 
We had still to walk more than a mile to the south- 
west before we came to the walls of the Fort. The 
gate---a big rectangular opening—was lined on either 
side by heavy walls continued through woods and stones. 
On entering the gate we came to an open space adorned 
with a respectable cistern or tank partly covered with 
the leaves of the lotus. This reservoir, although dug 
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we should suppose more than a thousand feet above the 
Sone, rétains clean and pleasant water all the year round. | 
dé is evidently the work of a Hindu. A long shaft of 
stone—the Ldét—stands in the middle. It is known as 
* Kamalamani kalalab” or the Tank of Kamalamani. 
_ Kamalamani is the fabled Queen of Rahita. She is 
believed to have been a slender and lght-footed lady 
beneath whose weight the lotus leaf was not known to. 
sink. She used to sit (so runs the tradition) on the 
leaves, with a golden vessel in hand, for the purposes of | 
her daily ablutions. | 

Past this tank, wecame to a running stream, humble 
but perennial, which runs over the head of the hill to 
its sides, and probably ultimately into the Sone beneath. 

_ A leap over this line of water brought us to the limits 
of the inver Fort. Its high walls, gates, stately terraces 
and shooting minarets, although in ruins, yet present an 
imposing scene. Walking through a spacious court-yard 
- we came tothe gate of Rijé Main Singh, a solid work of. 
sandstone almost in a complete state of repair. Over 
this gate we found an inscription in the Devandgara 
character, which we intend to notice elsewhere. 

The gate is made of grey granitic sandstone. It.is 
a high solid chamber surmounted with a Saracenic arch, | 
opening to the west and south, the other two sides bein 
completely walled up. The carvings of its two high balco- 
nies, and the two interesting figures of elephants decorated 
with the Howda, chains and trappings, cut nearly m demi- 
relief, show how the art of statuary had been brought to - 
a comparatively high state of improvement. , 

The gate of Man Singh leads to the first apartment 
known as the Dewan-mahal. Beyond this, is the Sisha- 
mahal, and the innermost of all is the apartment of the 
females or the Rang-mahal, all two-storied buildings 
fronting rectangular covrt-yards. These massive struc- 
tures, from their height, elaborate accommodations, bal- 
conles, pinnacles, raised seats high above the highest. 
summit of* the hill, look really royal. They are all built 
of slates and stone carvings, the materials used being 

yh | 
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_ of the superb structure and its generally good state of pre- 
_sérvation plainly indicate that the ancient palace of the. 
Hindu Rajas must have been thoroughly repaired to suit 
the convenience and the taste of the Mahomedan ¢on~ 
_querors, 
_ Lhe Dewdn-mahal has a palatial hall. The upper 
story of ‘the Sisha-mahal or Crystal Palace has only the 
pillars standing, the intermediate glasses and mirrors 
having of course yiclded to the decay of time. a 

The Ranga Mahal has one hall (with an anti-chamber) 
roofed with a succession of bell-shaped arches. Tradi- 
tion assigns this room as the resting place of Raja Man. 
singh. It has now been put into a state of tolerable 
repair by the same European gentleman who holds the 
lease of the hill and the plain below. <A. few furniture 
have been put up to accommodate travellers, although. 
much of the decorations, besides many volumes of 
books, we understood, were destroyed by the mutineers 
in 1857... as 

We breakfasted on one of these turrets and mused 
with melancholy pleasure overt the extensive prospect 
lying around. 

Like most fortified places in the country, Rhotas 
has its history to tell of the Hindu, Mahomedan and 
British periods. To begin at the beginning—Tradition: 
ascribes the foundation of this Fortress to Rahidds' or 
_Rahita, the son of Raj4 Harish Chandra of Oudh.” 
Without apology we venture to transcribe the following. 
Vedic anecdote of the Prince. re 

The Aztareya Braéhmana says, that “ Raja Harish: 
“Chandra of Oudh, not having any sons, offered to 
“sacrifice his first-born to Varuna in case the .God. 
“granted him lis prayer for progeny, that a son, Rahita,. 
“was born to him, but the king managed to delay ’the: 
“sacrifice, that at last when, his son arriving at years of 
“discretion, Ilarvish Chandra broke his mind to him, 
Rahita declined the honor, and: left home, reaming 
“for years in forests,’ * _ | | 
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* See NO. XVI, VOL, I, of this Magazine, p. 135. 
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~. This story has been much more mystified in ‘the 
Ramayana. But in reciting the vicissitudes of his Life 
the poem narrates that during his father’s residence at 
Benares, the Prince with his mother was sold in slavery to 
a Brahman. The chief service done by the Prince to the 
Brahman was to cull flowers and fruits from the jungle. 
At this early date the kingdom of Magadha had not a 
name, and probably Rahita was the first Aryan settler 
in the western plateau of the Sone. Beyond the name 
and the monumental ruin knownas “ Rahidds-kd-chowri,” 
there remains nothing to tell of the Founder. The 
‘chowri,’ however, demands more than a passing notice. 
‘It is said to have contained the ashes of Rahita in a 
rolden urn, Jt is built on a pinnacle below whose 
Hot far below, the broad Sone takes a turn to the north and 
enters the plain of Behar. Two of its slopes are exposed to 
the gaze of the country, and are approachable only by a . 
flioht of 86 steps from the adjacent summits. I[t was on 
this commanding spot, it is said, that Rahita used to take 
his accustomed seat to contemplate the expanse below, 
studded with hills and dales, and cut by streams extending 
as far as the eye could reach. Here, as his beloved 
spot, even after the “wonted fires” had ceased, were 
his ashes appropriately deposited. 

Lhe ‘steps leaking to this structure must be 30 feet 
wide, built of sand-stone, casy to ascend, and neat. 
There appears to have been a poreh attached to this monu- 
Taent. [tis now a perfect wreek—laree fragments of | 
pillars and capitals lying at the top of the staircase. 
Lhe monument itself, however, is a solid building whieh 
has outlived the ravages of time. Its style is unique. 
It is a fine specimen of Hindu art, chisclled out of heavy 
blocks of dark blue stone, probably the chlorite. The 
edifice is rectangular and is capped by adome. The 
dome, as appears from the interior, is not supported by _ 
an arch. It. is a succession of figures, varying from the 
octagon to the square, made of stone-beams. The sides 
of each stone-figure rest on the angles of the one im- 
mediately under jt—each figure getting smaller topwards 
—dutil it ends almost in a point, the decorations of which 
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Sune, it-was restored to its former chief of the family- of 
tie Gherwer Rajputs. . This chiéf* deduced his origin from — 
‘day. Chand, who reigned at Kanauj, and was dethroned _ 
aring Timur’s invasion. —— Co 
--Dewn to the reign of Humayun, Fort Rhotas appears 
to have retained its ancient independence, being still owned. - 
hy. a Hindu chieftain—Raja Chintaman.} In respect ot 
its subsequent reduction by Shér Sur Afghan, it has been 
‘observed that, what open force found impossible, was - 
‘achieved by treachery. ‘Shér Khan sent through a_ 
“Brahmin a message to the Raja to prevail upon him to 
‘receive his family and treasure, with a few attendants, into ~ 
-Athe-place, that he himself might proceed. unencumbered - 
‘to Bengal... This mercenary had recourse to one of those. - 
“stratagems which in a superstitious age always succeeded. - 
“He threatened to put an end to his life, should the Raja _ 
‘décline to entertain his proposal. In an evil moment the ~ 
“Raja: consented. Men and arms were sent concealed 1n 
“covered chairs, pretended to convey the ladies of . Shér's - 
‘family. When the chairs reached the -house appointed, 
-the wolves rushed out among the sheep and began to ~ 
“@yée the fold with their blood.” They easily mastered: * 
-thé-partison, and admitted Shér, compellmg the Raja. 
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to fly into the woods. a a 
During the Mogul period Rhotas regained much of its 
Ymportance. Rebels as well as rulers used the strong-- 
‘hold.as a place of retreat or defence. This was the great. 
‘point which Shér Khan made the base of his ambitious 
-operations against the throne of Delhi. Issued from this 
retreat, he seized, one after another, all the towns atid 
“places of strength on the Ganges, till he came upon 
‘Humayun between Patna and Benares, and finally trea-_ 
.eherously surprized the royal camp, compelling the 
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* H. T. Colebrooke’s Journey to Nagpur. 4 


_. The Siyar al Matékharin, Major Stewart gives the name of the Haya: 
“as Berkis which we do not kuow to be borne by any Hindu in this coyntry. - 
“¥#rom.a Sanad, dated 1178 H. or 1764 A. C. and Jately filed in a case under the ° 
~ Lewd Acquisition Act, it appears that downto the reign of Shah Alam II. Rhotas 
_wila ndministered by a Governor, a Hindu Raja (Shah Mal) residing at Tilowthi, 
. exercising jurisdiction on both sides of the Sone, and who granted the Sanad in © 
question for lands situated in the Gya District. The Raja’s great-grandson by 
. adoption is still alive and liyes on the rents of resumed jaghirs. oe 
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emperor. “to leap on horse-back and plunge into the: 
stream.”* At length, after his brief reign, when thé’ 
Pathan was killed at Kalinjar, his remains were brought. 
back to his nativity Sasseram, where his tombft still: 
stands. The places of his rise and fall do not mea- 
sure. a great distance between them, - ae 
-Bhotas was one of the twelve Subas or Divisions. 
of the empire administered by a Governor. Twenty-four’ 
miles of the country on the plateau was ‘under culti-- 
vation. Sugar-cane, pomegranates and even grapes are 
-enid to have been raised at one time. Nor is it difficult 
-to imagine how the mountain top was once turned into. 
a smiling orchard, water being procurable at the depth 
often to twelve feet only.] a 
“Phe Territory administered by the Governor of this 
“Mountain Fortress was 240 miles long, extending. froni 
the Teliavari Pass to the Karamnasa. Its northern hmit 
was the Sumali range north of Tirhut and_ its southern 
boundary was that dwarfish chain of hills extending 
from the western extremity of Bengal to the Province of 
Allahabad. Altogether-24,44,120 Beegahs of Jand, are said 
to have peen under cultivation, yielding a Revenue of 
17,26,81,774 Dams] or Co.'s Rupees 45,86,859 only. The 


— 











 * Phe Siyar ad Matdéhharin, a narrative written, after the battle of Plassey, 
py Nawab Gholam Hossein of Hosscinabad, has 4 curious story, that. ..the" 
Emperor was helped by a dhisti or water-eatrier with his leather-bag(as an sir 
bladder) to crossover. Reaching the opposite bank the Emperor wanted to reward © 
the Bristi, but the man would be satisfied with nothing less than the oecupation‘of ; 
the throne of Delhi for a day. When Humayun regained the empire, he seated the * 
‘Bhisti or Sakkd on the throne foraday. During this brief period the Sakka made’: 
coin, ent out of his bag, current. Hoenee the saying “ Sakkd ne steed chantre Re. 
. ¢halaya,” Do 
+ Fyom midst a limpid pool, superbly high, 
The massy dome obtrudes into the sky : 
Upon the banks more humble tombs abound, 
‘Of faithful servants, who their chief surround, 
The Monarch still seems grandeur to dispense, 
And even in death maintains pre-eminence.” 
: Asiatic Misceliany. 


{ This is the account given in the Siyar ul Mutdakhhharin. At present the soil 
"appears barren and the forest poor. ae 


jj The value of 2 Dam was fixed by Raja Todar Mal at one-fortieth. part of 4 
-Bicea’ Rupee,  17,26,81,774 Dims would thus be 43,17,044 Sicca Rupees or 
45,86,859 Co,’s Rupees. The Land Revenue of the Patna Division including that 
of the Districts of Monghyr and Bhagulpore nmounts at present to Rupees 

92,592,804, which in a rough calculation is morte than double the sum collected 
by the Moguis from Suba Behar. ~o, 
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Gsvernor had also 11,415 horsemen, 4,49,350 footmen 
“and messengers, and 100 boats at his disposal. 7 


_ During the subsequent struggles which brought Akbar 


“down to Patna to quell the revolt of Daud Khan, the situ- 
“ation of Rhotas does not appear to have attracted atten- 
‘tion. Raja Man Singh, however, having completely 
~erushed the Pathans in Orissa, returned to this mountain 
‘retreat, using tt as his place of repose. His Rang Mahal 
4s adapted to the abode of women. The inscription on 
the:gate mentions his name. 


. This imseription bears incontestably the date, sambat 


1658, and indicates that the palace and the gate were 


built 277 years ago, or in 1597 after Christ. It would thus 


‘appear. that Rdj& Man Sing visited the Fort, and built 
-his palace after he had finally subdued the Pathans in 


Orissa. The date (1589 A. C.) siven by Major. Stewart 


‘in his History of Bengal for the erection of the Palace, 


is thus open to doubt. : 7 
- After the lapse of one-fourth of a century from the 


-above date, we find Rhotas again the retreat of Royalty. 


When Prince Shah Jehan, as a rebel against his father, 


Obtained possession of Bengal and Behar, Syad Mabd- 


tak, the Governor. of Rhotas, ‘came and delivered to 


him the keys of that impregnable Fortfess.” The Prince - 
“ gefit off his harem and children to Fort Rhotas, preparing 


himself for the ensuing campaign. During the time 


that this partion of the royal family remained at Rhotas, - 
- Prince Mordd was born. Subsequently, when Shah 


Lf 


Jehan was defeated on the Ganges,’ he was prevailed 
‘upon to quit the field and return to Rhotas. It was - 


¥ 


here that the Prince wrote the penitential letter which 
xeconciled him to his father, and Rhotas became restored 


, to royal authority. 


It ‘seems unlucky, at this distance of time, that the 


unfortunate Prince, Shujé, never thought of Rhotas 


which would have afforded him a more welcome retreat, 
and probably obviated his disgrace and sad end at- the - 


bands of a cruel Arrakan chief. | 
* We do not hear of Rhotas again until the year 1764, | 
When, therefore, in the month of October of that year, Mir. 
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Kasim was finally routed at Buxar, we owe it to.a contents, 


porary writer* to record that the dethroned Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal, disappearing from History like the rebel of. 
Jagdispur in 1858, took refuge in these hills, disguised. . 
as a Faqir and dressed in coarse hempen clothes. ow, 

Mir Kasim, however, took care to send his Begum, ‘the | 
daughter of Mir Jafer, to the Fortress, entrusting her pers 


son and the remains of her property to his servant Soliman... 
Soon after his arrival, Soliman entcred into an intrigue 


- with Yakub (han, the keeper of the Fort, in order to annex 


Rhotas to the territory of Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh, 
Soliman also invited the assistance of .Rehim Khan, the 


‘Hagim of Sasseram, and Raja Shahmal of Tilowthi, the 


_ 


mal having consented, under certain conditions, these: 


“manager” t of Rhotas. Shuja-nd-daula himself was but, 
too willing to include Rhotas in the map of Oudh, Im- 


pregnable by siege, the fortress, at this monent.of anarchy, 


afforded facilities for an. easy conquest to any adven- 


turer who could first boist his flag on its walls. Shuja- 


ud-daula was, however, frustrated in his designs by the 
‘nterference of Gholam Hosscin,t then living at Hosgsiena: 
bad, six miles only from the lort, across the Sone.. From 
the narrative: left by Gholam Hossein himself, we learn, 


_ that he had been always a friend to the English, and he 
“accordingly wrote to Raja Shahmal, that it would be 





an 
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proper to surrender the J’ort to no other Power. Sh 


™. 


were drawn out and sent up by Gholam Hossein to Majat: 


‘Munro, thén commanding the British forces at Patnay 


“The Major immediately ordered Captain Gordon, thet 


encamped at Tikari, to move on witha regiment to Rhotas. 
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* Siyar al Mutdkharin by Nawab Gholam Hossein of Tosselnabad, formerly 
in the Aurangabad, vow iucluded in the Palamow, Sub-division. a 


t Probably the Revenue officer. 


+ Gholam Hossein is the author of the Siyar-al-mdtakharin. . He was the 


gon Of Nawab Hedayit Ali of Hosseinabad. Aga cousin to “yn-ud-deen, the 


father of Sarcj-ud-daula and Governor. of Behar, Hedayit Ali was. during 
Ali Verdi Khan’s reign appointed Hakim and Foujdar of Hosseinabad. A large 


-Jagheer was given to him, and he was appointed specially-to over-awe Raj 


Sundar Ray of Tikari, whose domains extended to the Hills. The author -of the 
Siyar-al-Matakharin was, of course, a different person from the Gholam Hosseir 
who. arrote the Riydsz-Assalateen, and who resided at Maida. 
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\On his approach the Fort was surrendered without the: 
"necessity, it appears, of firing a single shot. so 
, On the ‘principle probably that what is easily got is 
“not valued, the Fortress, since the establishment of the 
‘British Power, has been much neglected. Sir Frederick 
Halliday was the only Governor who was curious enough — 
to pay a visit to the Fort, during his princely tour 
through Behar in the month of J anuary, 1855. One of the 
Maunshis who accompanied his camp, informs us that the 
‘Lieutenant-Governor took ereat interest in examining the - 
carchitectural ruins and taking copies of inscriptions which 
could be found on them. He was assisted by competent 
men, and the archives of the Government may probably - 
show what use was ultimately made of the -information 
‘that was collected. A proposal was made to him to 
repair some of the more valuable monuments, but it was 
given up on monetary considerations only, , 7 
_ During the late Sepoy Revolt, we find Rhotas the estate - 
of Amar Singh, expressly preserved as his game ground. 
The rebels, as was expected, did not neglect to possess 
and hold the post until a sham siege had to be Iaid, and | 
the Sepoys overawed to retire. The forest adjoining the 
fort is said to have been the death-bed of Koer Singh, 
who, after thé fatal bullet he received in the passage of | 
the Ganges, and lost all, came here to bequeath what re- . 
. Inained—his good and trusty sword only-—to his brother 
Amar singh, with a dying mandate to hold it on to 
the last. | . 
‘, Sirkar Rhotas was confiscated like all other property. 
belonging to the rebel, and its possession maintained: with” 
guns and troops for nearly one year. After that period. 
the ‘force was withdrawn, and the wilderness allowed 
once more to recover her primeval domain around. | 


“States fall, arts fade, but Nature doth not die,” >. 


On our return journey we met some of the aborigines. 
On enquiry we were told that they were the descendants 
of the Koles; who came from the South, or, the tableland 
of Chota. Nagpoor. We talked with them for a time. — 
‘Not a word of dissatisfaction escaped them, and what ° 


=. 
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with ‘their sneering mien and frequent grins, they ap-_ 
. peared to be a contented lot, thinking with the Hermit—. - 
| ‘Man wants but little, nor that little long.” | | 


In respect of their information that thetr fathers came - 
from the South, we did not, believe that it was correct. . 
According to local tradition, the wave of migration. 
took the opposite course. The story of the ‘ Kél- 
Raj” is still distinctly kept alive in these parts., It 1s 
said that the whole country from the hills (now forming 
the boundary of the Gya and the Palamow districts) and » 
the Ganges was held by the Kole-kharwars, whom a 
race of Chowhan, Rajputs drove from the open plains. 
’ ‘The chief of these Rajputs was Bhikam Deo™ the founder 
of the Pawi family. <A trec is still known near the 
Pawi hill (4 miles south-west of Aurangabad) where the: 
decisive battle between the Aryans and the aborigines is - 
said. to have been fought. There are still two high - 
mounds,—one in a wild part of the country on the banks 
of the Buttwana, and the other on the Sone—which are- 
pointed out as the remains of the forts of Kdl’ chiefs.” 
On the first of these, is an existing shrine which is some- 
what dreaded and where prayers are offered to avert the 
malignant’ influence of the Dewon. The Denon worship 
of the aborigines has been plainly handed down. to the 
subsequent settlers. a 
| CS. B. 
| December, 1874. | | 
| We are sure the reader will feel thankful to our friend for his inter- 
esting ateount of a famous spot, but neglected by our antiquarians. 
The crumbling remains and fast disappearing traditions of Mhotas 
munch needed such a chronicler, before 1b was too late. We feel called 
upon to add only a note or two, Our Rambler adopts the current 
story of the treachery of Ghér Shéh in gaining possession of the 
Fort, quoting the Siyar we Mataakhkharin and Stewart’s Bengal. What- 
ever the value of the first-named work as a narrative of events con- 
temporary with the author, it is no autherity on the past. The second, 
founded as it is on a compilation by Mr. George Udney’s Munsln, is 


* The more respectablo families of Chowhan Rajputs, the Zemindars of Paw 
Fuldaha, Mail, and Chandra-parh trace their descent from Bhikam Deo. 
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even less authoritative. Both the Gholam Hosseins, however, evidently 
draw from the standard History of Mahammad Kasim Ferishtah. Where 
Ferishtah got his account from, it is not so easy to say, but not yet: 
altogether impossible to perceive. He gives the name of the owner ~ 
of Rhotas as Raja Birkis. The Akbarndma,and the Kholdsat al Tawdrikh, 
say it was one Raja Chintaman,—according te the latter a Brahman. 
These contradictions, howevcr, in our view, find their reconciliation in 
the statement of the Nisdbndmah that Chintaman, though a Brahman, 
was only the Maja’s minister. The Kaja’s full name is given ‘as. 
Hari Kishen Birkis. All! the Authorities, in spite of some dis-. 
crepancies, agree pretty nearly in the main incidents of the treachiery. 
The ability and craftiness of the diplomat Shér employed are men- 
tioned by all, but not his Brahinanhood. ‘erishtah says the agent 
“went with some presents to the Raja. Others, that the agent by means 
of valuable gifts brought over the Raja’s favorite Rani and his minister 
to his side to persuade the Raja. All are silent on the dharnad by 
which, according to“ C. S. B.,”’ Shér’s Brahman envoy bullied the simple 
— Rajput into comphance with the object of is mission. We are curions 
to learn “C, 5. B’s” authority. The number of horse and foot main- 
‘ tained by, or at the disposal of, the Governor of Rhotas is evidently a 
fable. |—Hopror. 
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HERCULES FURENS. 
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dé 
D IE, murderous dog!” and Lycus lies, 
 Bereft of life, in his own palace hall, 
And Thebes and Megara ore both avenged ! 
But why distraught thy scowling eyes? 
Why do thy breathings so heavily fall? 
Why is thy face, Oh ILercules! so changed ? 


Il 


Woe, woe, for Thebes! "Tis Juno’s wrath 
That Madness sends to Alemena’s son, 
Now raving for Eurystheus still unslain, 
Oh Megara! avoid his path! 
Speed forth, ye children, from the house and run : 
“He hunter-like pursues; your flight is vain! * 


Itl 


« Twas [the dog of Lerna slew, 

«The Nemean lion, the Erymanthean boar, 

¢ And in their mountain homes the centaurs free ; 
«“ And shall my avenging hands spare you, 

_ «% Eurysthens’ brood? No, with ‘your gore 

“ You must repay his bitter hate for me ?” 


1V 


Hold madman ; ’tis thy own blood flows, 
And not Eurysthens’ brood you murdet 80 ; 
_ Thy own sweet children cling in fear for life t 
They cling in vain! His frenzied blows 
. The suppliants strike ; first fall the elder two, 
And then the youngest and his own loved wife. 


a 


| Hereules - Furens: 


vo 


With horror mute Amphitryon stands . | 


Deep-rooted, for his feet refuse to fly, ¢~ - 

While like a frighted horse his son comes round 
Minerva sees, and in her hands _ 

A rock upheaves, which tearing through the sky 

The mad man str ikes, and pins him to the ground. 


VI 
Supine the vanquished hero lies! 
Oh goddess dread! his murd’rous raving stay, 
From Jano’s dreadful ire one victim save ! 
The prayet is heard ; his weary eyes © 
In sleep are closed, and Madness chased away 
To utter darkness flies, from breast so brave. 


a ee em 
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THE LANDED ARISTOCRACY OF SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 
By A MADRAS GRADUATE, 


VAJHO are the Nobles of Southern India ? That is the 
point which first meets one who turns his attention to 
this subject. Are they our Zemindars and Poligars, the 
holders of settled and unsettled Pollams, or have we 
no Landed Aristocracy at all ? Weshall not, in the space 
of this brief article, enter into the large discussion, whether 
a Nobility or an Aristocracy 1s absolutely necessary 
for the. well-being and progress of a nation. That is 
the controversy at issue between England and America, 
and sometime or other we may be sure the problem will 
have to be solved by us. For, unless the British are 
prepared to govern us for ever through Civilian Magis- 
trate-Collectors and Judges, and make laws for us by 
means of European Boards, the day will come when the 
question of a House of Lords or no House of Lords for 
this great country will have to undergo discussion. The 
question will come in the train of the general subject of 
Representative Government for the Indian Empire. We | 
hope the day for that will not be very long incoming. It 
is not difficult to foresee the solution. India cannot, as 
regards the governing machinery, always remain different 
to other countries. Before long a popular element must 
~ be introduced in the legislature. Probably the first step 
towards that consummation will be the nomination of 
a large number of the most powerful or most influential 
- Barons to a consultative assembly and, afterwards, the | 
creation of a yet more dignificd Senate. Then, when 
all the other Presidencies may be prepared to pre- 
sent our tulers with a tolerably enlightened aristocracy, 
Bombay with its. powerful Sirdars and Chiefs, and 
Bengal with its educated Rajas,—what will benighted 
| Madras do? <A Janded Nobility, or, indeed, any Nobility, 
cannot be created in a day, or even in a single generation, 
but must be the work of ages. Which class of Madrasees 
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will be called to adorn the Upper House ? Our Maha- 
rajas and Rajas de facto—that is, our territorial Princes and 
Chieis, not the beggarly lickspittles and bribing Oswals and 
- Babus decorated with titles which for them have no mean- 
ing—our Mahardjas and Rajas, according to some, should 
be our great Dukes and Marquesses, but, unless the British 
Government means at some future time to give up its non- 
annexation policy, or so lone as our Chiefs remain the 
actual rulers of Provinces and Districts, they cannot pro- 
perly find time to perform the legislative and administra- 
tive functions, that belong to members of Parliament. 


_ ‘Til such time as the whole of India is directly and ad- 


ministratively absorbed in the Empire, they cannot be 
the true representatives of the wealth and greatness of 
.. British India, whose subjects they are not, and whose laws 
will not bind them. The only alternative, in such a case, 
that seems to remain will be that of inviting our landed 
gentry to that position, and unless, before they are actually 
so invited, this portion of Her Majesty’s subjects advance 
in the march of civilization, so as to render themselves 
competent thereto, our poor Presidency must, we fear, — 
submit to the mortification of being almost unrepresented - 
in the Upper House. a fe 
"The Aemindars’ and Poligars, therefore, as the people 
likely to bear the burden of high legislative and adminis- 
trative functions when the time should come for India to 
have the blessing of a Parliament, demand our attention. 
That time, it is true, seems now so distant and depends upon 
so many contingencies, that we may well be accused of 
building castles in the air. But, under any circumstances, 
the class of middle-men between the Government and 
_ the masses is too important to need any apology for direct- 
ig public attention to our Zemindars and our landed 
gentry. The several Governments of India have often 
declared themselves very much interested in promot- 
ing their enlightenment and progress. Lord Northbrook, 
our present Viceroy, is reported to intend making it a 
condition of selection for a covenanted appointment 
under the Parhamentary Statute of 1870 authorizing the 
Government to bestow such appointments upon Natives 
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without requiring them to pass competitive examinations — 
in England, that the applicant or nominee should -belon 
to an aristocratic family. The solicitude which the Gov- 
ernment in India and Her Majesty’s Government have 
often expressed for the improvement of our landed classes, 
whose present political degradation they have often con- | 
templated with sorrow, will fully justify us in saying a 
few words of .the Southern Zemindar; with a view to 
invite a strong publie opinion, and, if possible, draw the 
attention of Government, to this important subject. © | 
— The Ryotwari tenure in the Presidency of Madras has — 
The HRyotwari been an obstacle in the way of the forma- 
Tenure anditsTou- tionof a wealthy class of landholders. 
denees. The absence of clear definition of the. 
rights in the soil of the Ryotwari landlord, or, as called - 
by some Judges and Jurists, the “ryotwari tenant,” the 
temporary nature of the settlement of the Land Revenue— 
liable as it is to innumerable fluctuations at the will of the 
ruling authorities—the pest of surveys and resettlements 
——entatling upon the landholder all the expense and trouble 
of providing for their cost and materials, and the no less 
expense and trouble of providing also for the comfort and 
convenience of the demarkation, the-survey, and the . 
settlement officers, and thei voracious subordinates,— _ 
all these are enough to make the holders of ryotwari 
lands well nigh despair of peace or rest. A lJandholder | 
can hardly feel any security, who is treated by the 
Government, now asa landlord, and now as a tenant 
at will,—whose tenure is, in the opinion of one emt- 
nent Judge, permanent tenancy,—-the purely proprietory 
rights. to the soil, such as the right to waste lands and 
jungles, being vested in another body of persons,— 
and, in the opinion of another judicial authority, hardly 
anything more than a tenancy from year to year,-~as | 
implied by the Patta and the Muchilka, that is the agree- 
ments exchanged annually between the Government as 
landlord and the ryotwari tenant. But this is hardly 
the place to discuss the subject in full. We must 
refer those of our readers who may be desirous of more ~ 
information to the columns of the last year’s Madras 
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_ Jurist wherein this important question has been ably 
discussed, and to the published Reports of the Madras 
High: Court, which, however, will only show the amount 
of confusion that exists on thé subject. In passing, we 
may remark that the momentous matter of the limite 
_ of the Government right to interfere in the distribution 
of water for the irrigation of ryotwari land,—-a practical 
point that affecte not only the well-being. but the very lite 
of a:lryotwari landbolders,—-has not been satisfactorily 
disposed of, as yet, either by the Executive Superior 
-_Authorities,—who are entirely under the guidance of their 
arbitrary and capricious Subordinates,—-or by the Courts 
' of Justice. We have diverted to this subject, ‘however, 
- only to show that the ryotwarl system, far from being 
-. favorable to the growth of a landed aristocracy, has been - 
‘entirely in the way of sucha growth. It is an mport-— 
ant fact to bear in mind, in considering our present subject, 
that our ryotwari proprietors or tenants belong 
generally to the intelligent classes, the Brahmans and 
the higher Sudras,—and we shalt be very near. the 
truth when we say, that the majority of them live from 
hand to mouth. An owner of a hundred to a hundred — 
and fifty acres inthe district of Tanjore, the most flour- 
ishing district as it is generally supposed in Southern: 
India, watered by the river Cauvery, every drop of 
whose precious liquid is utilized by the fortunate inhabi- 
tants of the Delta,—an owner of a hundred toa hundred, 
and fifty acres here, is accounted a rich man. But this » 
is not the sort of person that is ever likely to becomé a 
great landed aristocrat. In an essay on the. Nobility 
of Southern India, therefore, the ryotwari holder is entt- 
tled to more than a passing notice and a passthg regret. 
Nor is the Zemindary tenure itself, prevailing as it 
The . Zemindary @0¢8 to a small extent, without its 
Tenure and its Compli- complications, The Aemindar, the... 
cations, Poligar and “the Mittadar are almost 
always employed as synonymous terms at present, and _ 
the distinct ‘meaning which no doubt attached to each, 
previous to the establishment of the British Supremacy, 
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event. But, even now, he only is styled by the 
lawyer, a “zemindar,” who is in possession of a pollam, ~ 
- the Government due upon which has been permanently 
settled, and has been confirmed by a document called 
the Sanad Istemrar executed on behalf of Government. ° 
All other poliams are either permanently settled, but 
without Sanads or any kinds of express agreements 
between the State and the Poligar,—-the nature ‘of the 
tenure and the rights of the State and of the Jandholder 
being decided by Courts of Justice by inferences drawn. 
from the old records of Government,—everything, until — 
. such a decision is prononnced continuing of course, uncer-— 
tail”; or they are settled only for the hfe of the holder, or 
are resumable at the pleasure of Government. _Poliams 
to a very large number, coming under the second of the 
three division, are usually conferred upon heirs and | 
representatives, almost asa matter of course; so much 
eo that the limitation rather helps than restricts the free — 
enjoyment of the estate by the family. For, debts con- 
tracted by a Poligar on the security. of the zemin 
catt:-be decreed againet it only,during his lite-time. 
_ Again, the law of alienation in regard to permanently 
— wetaws ofalion. settled zemins or poliams is by. no, 
ation and sucees- means well understood, or certain. 
sone The several judgments of .the Courts 
on the subject, none of them as far as we can see 
| direttly deciding the question as yet, only add to the 
prevailing confusion. ‘The zemindar, equally with the 
money-lender, is in an unenviable position. The dictum 
that avcient zemins are governed by the law relating to 
Regalities, which has been broadly laid down in regard to 
these Estates, simply fosters litigation by inducing people 
to try their fortune at law, by raising the question of - 
fact, whether a particular Estate is an_ unpartible one. 
Nor is it very difficult, by historic evidence to prove that 
the present Mél Tondarfoor is only a portion of the old_ 
Tondanoor zemin, which, possibly, several generations 
back, had been divided between rival brothers. As 
long as this is a question of fact, men fond of litigation are 
not found wanting to promote law-suits. And if, in one out 
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of a number of such cases, the creditor comes off suc- 
cessful, others, in a similar position pursue the same 
game with the more alacrity and greater zeal. Thus 
the law, which is intended to be a shield to the zemindar 
‘against the extortions of unscrupulous creditors, proves 
wellnigh his ruin—plunging him into. life-long litiga- 
tion, ® support which he is obliged to fall‘into the very 
hands, from which the lawgiver professed to save him. | 
There can be no doubt that a law that interfered to save a 
‘man from his debts would be a misdirected and a pernicious 
law, and if it were the object of the Legislature to save 
ancient aristocratic houses from the contingency of the 
family estate being fnttered away by the prodigality of 
any one. of its members, the provision which might be 
of use for the purpose, would require the debtor to provide 
himself with proofs of the just application of his loan. 
‘This, no doubt, seems to be the opinion of eminent 
Judges, even now, but a right opinion of stray admi- 
nistrators of justice is, not enough to meet the -evil. 
The opinion ought to be made law; the law must be 
expressed in unambiguous. words, and the numbet of 
estates or class of families to be subject to its operation _ 
should be clearly and precisely defined. The want of 
such clear and authoritative expositions of the Jaw has 
led to tremendous confusiot and endless troubles to the 
moneyed and the landed classes. It is surely not very 
much ta the interest of the landholder to be uncertain of 
his rights as against the State or against his heirs and 
successors. As regards poliams settled for life, though 
the power of the poligars in possession in the matter of - 
alienation is pretty certain, yet the doubt after death as | 
to the. liability of the property, the uncertainty as to 
the suecession-——especially where no male heir may be left _ 
by deceasing owners —and the uncertain and contestable 
character of the settlement itself, involve the zemin in as 
much litigation as falls to the lot of other descriptions of 
estates. ‘Thus it will be seen that the zemindary tenure im 
this part of India is hardly more favorable to the develop- . 
mentof a wealthy Janded class. The zemindar is exposed 
to so many dangers from all quarters, and from causes over 
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which he has no control, that it will be altogether unjust to 
accuse him alone for his backwardness and his poverty. 
Out of these causes, one that is fraught with the greatest 
The relation te. mischief, which has placed not only the 
tween Landlord and §=emindar’s property, but. aiso his life 
Sepa, and liberty, oftentimes in jeopardy, has 
its origin, again, in the glorious uncertainty of our law 
of Land Tenures. The Madras Rent Act intended to 
be an act for facilitating the levy of rent by the landlords 
from their tenants, has probably given more cause of. 
annoyance to the zemindar, the Collector and the Judge, 
than any legislative measure has ever given in a civilized 
country. The tenants on zemindari estates had, even before 
that enactment was brought into operation, been already 
-erdeavouring to impart some variety to the zemindar’s 
otherwise dull and monotonous life. It was an ordinary 
thing for them to forces him in person anto the Civil . 
Courts in rent suits: Not content with that, they often 
bullied him into appearance before Revenue Officers of the 
lowest description, in miscellaneous revenue proceedings, 
where, as a matter of notoriety the measure of gold and 
silver was the measure of justice,—a fact, though, by 
which the zemindar did not ultimately benefit,—or where 
- the word of a Native Christian street-preacher was not 
only the Gospel of Jesus but the judgment of the Re- 
venue Court itself. Asit he was not sufficiently humiliated, 
the zemindar was not unfrequently, even dragged 
before magisterial authorities, and subjected to all the indig- 
nity which is in store for a respectable Native in British 
Indian criminal courts,—al! because he had refused to 
grant a permanent patta or lease toa black sheep, newly 
admitted into the fold of Jesus. Qut of such scrapes, 
the zemindar, it is true, generally, escaped with his liberty. 
In some cases, however, the fear of provoking a deluded 
Missionary Saheb-has overcome the temptation of the omni- 
potent rupee. But imagine the immense sums of money 
expended, legally and illegally, by the untutored Native 
- nobleman, who would rather give up his all im the shape 
of property, than be scathed in dignity or reputation. 
What was ali this the result of, but the uncertainty of 
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tlre law laying down the relations between landlord and 
tenant ? The zemindar has had one notion of his rights, 
and the ryot has had avery different one ; and rather 
than reconcile.their differences, there are never wanting 
active agents to foment discord between those who should 
be .at. peace, as if love of property alone were not a 
sufficient inducement to uncompromising litigation. So 
they have fought out their claims—landlord and tenant— 
through the three Courts. These Courts look to indi- 
vidual cases, and individual judges often hold contradic- 
tory opinions on the general questions ; while a sort of half- 
inconsistent, half-understandable rules are found scattered 
in the Reports of rent cases in the Madras Jurist or the 
Revenue Register. Collectors and even Judges have, 
_ oftentimes, ranged themselves on the one side, or the other ; 
and the one side or the other has been dominant in 
particular districts or portions of districts ; until, by 
the advent of a new local officer the fortunes of landlords 
and tenants might change. The litigation is yearly 
renewed. No zemindar or poligar can attach for arrears of 
rent, or bring an ‘action before a Court of Justice, with- 
out exchanging pattas and muchilkas—annual agreements 
—-with his tenants, who, of course, In the majority of 
cases, refuse to come to terms. ‘Then follows for enforc- 
ing a patta, the action under the Rent Act, in which the 
jurisdiction of the Revenne Court is not well defined. 
The Act, indeed, gives a wide latitude to the carrying out 
of the whims of the Collector, in Ins wise discretion. 
Besides, one would think the office of the Assistant or 
Deputy Collector not a likely place where questions 
about the nature and conditions of tenancy might be under- 
stood in all their complicated detail. But so it is;, the - 
Rent Recovery Act has, confirmed in these authorities, 

the miscellaneous powers often arbitrarily exercised by 
the subordinate Revenue Officers anterior to that enact- 
ment, and, what is more, has declared, that no Civil 
Court to which appeals lie in certain cases against de- 
cisions of Collectors, shall be at liberty to set. such 
decreas aside on the eround of irregularities in the mode 
of trial and procedyre. This gave rise to a, very re- 
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‘ markable—and, if it was not for the consequence to the 
-parties concerned, funny——paper-war between a Sub-Collec- 
‘tor and aJdudge in a district in the south of the Presidency. 
In that quarrel, the Judge maintained that he had autho- 
rity to entertain an appeal against the Collector’s decision, 
and to make a certain order therein, and the Collector 
maintained the contrary, and insisted upon a reference. to 
‘the High Court. The Collector came off with substan- 
tial victory, though the Judge had the somewhat poor 
 satisfastion of a light wigging to his antagonist adminis- 
tered by the High Court. Now, the character of the 
| Zent Recovery Act is such that no one 
is sure to which classes it is intended to 
| apply. The ryotwari holder, himself 
‘often declared to be no more than a tenant from year to 
_ year, has, at times, been forced into the jaws of the most 
- exacting Sections in the Rent Recovery Act. The writer 
knows a Sub-Collector who actually compelled _a ryot- 
wari holder to issue pattas to his undertenants. Perhaps, 
he erred with his eyes open, but there is room in the 
_ &ct for all sorts of honest errors, and the South Indian 
jandlord has not much reason to thank the levislature that 
- passed it. The baneful operation of this Act, and the reduc- 
ed and unenviable condition of the zemindars and poligars 
of the South, were recently made clear to the Board of 
‘Revenue ina Report by an éxperienced Collector, Mr. 
R. K. Puckete, but the Board and the Government. 
shut their eyes to the real facts, dismissing the subject 
with the remark that they believed the Collector’s: picture. 
to be overdrawn. : . a 
The above, of course, 1s not meant for a description of. 
¢he South Indian Law of Land Tenures. It is intended 
‘rather to give some idea of the confusion, and uncertainty 
‘that prevail on the subject of the rights and relations. 
ef the different classes of landlords and cultivators. It. 
ql. it is hoped, at least show to the lay Public, that, 
with so many causes actually provoking him to constant. 
and interminable litigation, and with so many temptations 
thrown: im his way, it is no wonder, that the zemindat haa. 
‘often been a sinner. Litigation means expense and a ready 
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‘purse, and how can the zemindar or poligar afford hie 
-eosts, while at constant war witb his ryots ? He is 
compelled by the force of circumstances to resort to the 
-moneylender. Then begin the well-known feats of. the ; 
Soucar and ultimately eat up the zemin. 
' How many zemins have thus been lost! How many, | 
alas! are likely to be, living as they 
: The State of already do, a precarious and hollow life f- 
The cases of Rémnand and. Shivaganga, 
‘tottering to their fall,—the one already immersed gam an - 
“ocean of debts, and the other famous tor more than half - 
a.century for disputed adoptions and disputed successions, 
—both ranking the biggest in the Madras Presidency,— _ 
‘are these sad instances not enough ? If thisis the fate | 
-of the Setupatis,—minor Rajahs have entirely lost not 
only the substance, but also the semblance of wealth 
and greatness. Reduced literally to beggary, they are 
‘living a sanydsi life, hke the once powerful zemindar of | 
Chohkampatti, not: unknown even to History. The 
famous case of Shivagiri, the very embodiment of all the | 
‘confusion of our zemimn laws ,—who is there that does not ° 
Know it ? We may at once say that the fate of all our 
present zemindars is doomed, unless the English law of 
entails—-the application of which to the Maravar zemin- 
_ dars, the learned Justice Holloway once very appropriate- 
' ly remarked to be a grotesque absurdity—come in to ther 

aid ;. but it is very doubtful, indced, whether it will. 
It i is, however, meet, before going further, that we 
should determine whether it should. This leads us to. 
-tarn from the zemindary to the zemindar himself,. that 
we may. by understanding him, form our opinion as. to. 
the utility of preserving his ereatness, at the expense, it 
may be, of other interests and other classes. 

Tha zennndars of Southern India, including under the 

. term that portion of British India which 

° A erin of lies to the south of the Krishna, belong’ 
on in part to the Maravar, and in part to 
: the Naik, race. Their estates are situated in the upland 
~ regions ; .—the courses of laree and, living rivers being 
~ generally occupied by-the Brahmans and the hich caste 
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Sudras, who are all of them ryotwari proprietors. It is 
a significant fact to be kept in mind, and a fact. ‘valuable 
to the ethnologist, that the Brahmans have always chosen 
_ the cool shade of the valleys, and the rich alluvial soil of 
the Deltas, in the course of their migration from the north 
to the south. They are found congregated with their hig) 
-easte Snudra followers on the banks of the Godavari, the. 
Pennayar, the Palar, the Cauvery, and the Tambarapurni. 
Nowhere else do we meet them,—neither in the rich: 
cotton soil of Bellary or Tinevelly, nor in the palmyra 
‘and cocoanut regions adjoining, the Bay of Bengal. 
‘These rough regions, which are exposed to constant 
_ drought, and are unsuited to, the residence of an exceed- 
ingly religious, an ease-loving, and an intellectual race, 
- have been abandoned to the hardy tribes of the Kallar, 
the Maravar and the Naik. Not oné zemindary will be. 
found in Southern ‘India on the borders of any of the 
great rivers, and the only sources of irrigation for zemin- 
dary lands have ever been jungle streams, and wells. Yet 
-. the yield of zemindary lands has been as rich and. plenti- 
ful, as even that of the rich fields of the Delta. While 

_ these latter wet lands, gradually exhausted by the unskilful 
.-“agriculture of our husb ndmen and landholders, have been 
divided into small, almost infinitesimal bits, the zemin-. 
dars’ estates have maintained their large extent. The con- 
stant disputes between the zemindar and the ryot, how- 
ever, have been very unfavorable to the cultivation of 
this extensive area, and very large tracts of virgin  soil,. 
which, if bronght to cultivation, may still yield the zemin-. 
' dar and the ryot enough to pay off at Jeast a part of their 
liabilities, are left altogether waste and unprofitable. | 

. Jtis not very necessary here, to consider what was the 
position of the zemindar previous to the establishment of 
the British Government, or what were his rights inthe. 
soil, or how those rights originated or were acquiréd. 
It may turn out, when we give some attention to the sub- 
ject, that the pretensions of the zemindar to actual sove- 
_veignty over his people before the East Indian Company: 
reduced him to subjection, are unfounded. The zemmdars 
were, most probably, under Hindu or Mussulman rulers, 
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only head-watchmen,preserveraof the public peaee,—more 
of police than magisterial officers. How, from such a 
position, they could raise themselves to the station in which 
the Company found them, it is easy to guess. But the _ 
British Government having decided at the. time of the 
settlement that the zemindars and poligars were the pro- 
prietors of their respective estates, it is at this montent for. - 
. practical purposes bootles to pursue the previous history 
‘of zemins. . | a 
It 1s, however, a fact much to be reeretted, that the. 
landed nobility of Southern India has not been drawn’ 
from intelligent classes, No body can be blamed for this, 
neither the zemindar, nor the Government. It is a very 
significant fact, as indicating the unintellectual character 
of the zemin races, that not one zemindar has yet thought 
seriously of giving anything like education to his child- 
ren. The two years of the pia/school-master’s teaching, 
which itself is much less than ordinary boys receive with- 
in the same time, is thought to consummate the education: - 
of a zemindar’s heirs apparent. In addition, one or two _ 
zemindars have also thought it fit to grant a few Rupees ._ 
to a.university undergraduate, without meaning more - 
than’ to please the Collector who recommended the ex-’ - 
penditure. Young zemindars and old. zemindars, unable 
to do the most ordinary mathematical calculations—those 
of division and multiplication—have come within* the 
writer's notice. A more sorry spectacle can hardly be 
conceived than that of a nobleman worth about £10,000 
a year bemg unable to read and write his own tongue | 
with anything like gorrectness or fluency. | 
The attempts made to educate young zemindars, who 
may have had the fortune of coming under the supervision 
of the Court of Wards, have also failed. There must be 
somebody to blame for this result. The Collecter and | 
the school-master accuse the relations of the youth.as:: 
solely responsible for the spoiling him, and the relations ~ 
do not earé to retort. The difficnities in the way of a.. 
liberal education of a;zemindari youth are no doubt con- | 
siderable, still we think they are by no means insurmount-* 
ablé ; and probably the Court of Wards cannot be aequit-— 
ted of all blame in the matter, | 
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The biography of a zemindar is soon written. When — 
oncé the writer asked an esteemed friend of his, where 
a zemindar just fresh from the school might be introduced, | 
the friend replied that he understood the zemindars 
generally transferred themselves from the school to the - 
hothouse. This, of course, is the simple truth. The 
young students are allowed to associate with all sorts of 
bad characters. The zemindar children think 1t beneath - 
their dignity to go out of the palace on any account, | 
except in procession, or for purposes of pleasure. Hven 
during the period they are at school, or, more pro- 
perly, under training, the minions of the palace, usuaily _ 
the illegitimate descendants of former zemindars, intro-" | 
duce them to objectionable places of entertainment. The 
vice, thus early imbibed so easily, continues through the> _ 
zemindar’s whole life, even to the day on which he is 
borne to the grave, which is oftentimes early enough ;. 
so much vice cannot be without making its effects on the . 
body felt. To support the extravagance of such a hfe, 
the zemindar, often while a mere heir-apparent, makes the. 
acquaintance of the Soucar or the Chetty, an acquain- 
_tance which grows up to mtimacy ; -and what between 
the blood-sucker of a creditor or creditors, the frauds of 
- agents, and his own vices, the young gentleman becomes 
_ a bankrupt in health and wealth. Se 
The management of the zemin keeps pace with the 
- general conduct of the zemindar, Under-paid and un- 
-serupulous servants, many of them basely stooping to 
- minister to their master’s pleasures, and nearly all carrying | 
on a close private correspondence with his creditors, 
- while they lull lnm into the behef that they alone are 
‘Interested in him, are appomted and commissioned to 
carry on the work of cultivation, supervision and litiga-> 
tion. The result need not be described ; and shall we - 
wonder, that zemin after zemin is sold in Court or Re- 
venue action, for debts or arrears of the Gdvernment | 
demand ? . The chief ¢auses which have brought about. 
the condition in which we find the zemiridar may thus 
« -be summarised—lst, the deplorable fact that the zemindar 
does not belong to an intelligent race; 2ndly, the bad 
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-. example of his fore-fathers and of his neighbours ; and. 
_ 8rdly, the involved condition in which he finds his posses- 
-. sions, when he comes of age and to the management: 
of their property,—this last condition itself being chiefly 

‘ induced by the uncertainty of the law, the results of 

_ which we have described in the previous pages. 

For the first two of these causes, the zemindar has to 
thank himself, at least, has no right to blame any body. | 
One would even be inclined to say on account of the first. 
cause, the sooner zemins change owners, the better. 

_ But the third of these causes has laid the Government 

- under obligations to the zemindar, and on this ground’ 
we contend that the Government are bound to mak’e one 
grand attempt to save him. Those who have already lost 

thei estates, have of course lost them for ever; but for’ 
the rest, the Government aye bound te interfere and set 
things right as much as they ean. | | 

| The Government can interfere in two 
oct’, Antics of the ways ; Ist, by legislation, and, 2ndly, by — 
| taking into their own hands the adminis- 
tration of zemin estates, for a time, until the same may. 
be relieved of their liabilities. The second course can. 
ouly be taken with the consent of zemindars, unless the 
Government legislate for that too. The Law of Land 
Tenures must be precisely defined, as also the Laws of. 
succession and alienation, as applies to zemindaries. By 
this means alone the Nobility of Southern India, or 
rather the remaining families can hope to be saved. . Of. 
course, the Government can interfere’only once, and if. 

. the zemindar lapse again into his former position, as we 
hope -he will not—though it is not improbable he may— 
he must be left to his fate. This one effort to save him 

-is due to him in strict justice, and if he use the 

opportunity offered, taking care to move along with the - 
times, a splendid career awaits him in the future. But — 

if the Gevernment remain apathetic, or rich in word and. 
idle in action, as heretofore, the doom of the southern. 

_zemindar is sealed. May God help him! ; 
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IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 


ie 
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I 


66 
ALAS forme! Oh sire unkind! 
« How shall I move thy heart of stone? 
“ Had I Orpheus’ voice of fire 
“Thon might’st have listen’d to my moan. 


Il 


-« Persnasion’s voice thou heedest not ; 
¢ What have I then but tears to show? 
“ Unapt in words, my wail receive; _ 
‘Oh father !.see me suppliant bow, 


Ill 


‘Take not from me the life you gave; 
“Tis gswect, Oh king! to see the light! 
« Oh send me not so unprepared, 
“So early, to the realms of night. 


IV 


“ Remember, sire, I was the first 
«To hail thee by a father’s name ; : 
‘That oft, with kisses on my lips, 
. Thau'st prest me to repeat the claim. 
| y 
“ Dandling thy child thou oft hast said 
“ A worthy mate thou would’st give to me ; 


‘ T nevor dreamt that thou did’st mean 
“That Pluto should that husband be. 


VI 


« What have I done to lose thy love? 
« Why should my life for Helen’s pay? 
¢ Tf angry gods a ¥ictim want 

« Why not thy hands on Hegmione lay ? 
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Iphigenta in Aulis. 


Vit 
" - * 7 f 7 ; 
“The Grecian ships off Chaleis lie ; 
“Phe gods deny a favouring gale ; 
“ Let Menclans the vietim find 
“That fain must help the chiefs to sail, 


Vill | 
* Plead, mother, plead! cry, brother, ery! 
‘“ He lists not to my plaint of woe : 

“* Ulysses comes to tear me hence ; 
“With that fell man let me not go. 
IX 

* Achilles self hath sued in vain, 
“ My father holds his purpose stern ; 
“Who then shall help me in my need ? 


“To whom shall I for mercy turn ? 
xX 
“ Diana! listen to my prayer ; 
“ Before my time l’m loathe to go ; 
“ My heart appalled backward shrinks 
“ From horrors of the realms below. 


XI 


““ Raise, maidens, raise the pean aloft ; 


“The gods may grant what men deny ; 
“‘ Hear, goddess! for my tender years ; 
 & List, virgin queen, a Virgin’s ery.” 
XI 
The cry was heard, the virgin saved ; 
A roaming stag did her replace ; 


The Greek ships proudly onward passed— 
But of the girl they found no trace. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


if 


IIE. priestess arose from her sleep d istarb’d, 
Vor strange was the vision she saw ; 
She thought she had wander’d to Argos again, ° 


And stood in its palace with awe. 


Il 


And the earth beneath her shook violently, 
And she ran in fear from the gate, 

When the roof of the building fell inwards below, 
And nothing’ was. left of 1s state. 


Ill 
No, nothing was left, but one pillar alone, 
That seem’d to stream with golden hair ; 


When the scene was changed to the Scythian land, 
And a victim awaited her there. 


TV | 
A vietim sure before the temple stands, 
And yellow are the locks that fow ; 
A Greek cast on that inhospitable shore : 
A Greek! Whty starts the priestess so? 
V | , 
“Oh Greek! thy forfeit life Pll give to thee 
‘Tf theu wilt news of Argos say, 





* Flow fares Agamemnon, Atreus’ son? 
«© And how his queen, Clytemnestra gay ?” 


‘VI 
“ Cease, woman, ceage! thy bloody knife prepare: 
“T de’not ask my life of thee ; | 
“But put not questions which my vitals tear ; 
« Erinnys yot remembers me !” 
Vil 
¢ What then art thou to Agamemnon? say ; 
My. heart misgives, I fain Would know : 


5 
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Iphigenia wn Tauris. 


“ Hast thou e’cr heard the prince Orestes’ name? 
“To me, oh Greek! some pity show.” 


VIII 


‘Why wilt thon ask what does not thee eoncern ? 
“The king was by his own wife slain; 

“ Vhat wife before Orestes’ dagger fell: 
© For peace Orestes secks in vain 1” 


IX 


“Oh horrid doom! then where’s Orestes now ? 
“ Canst thon to him my tale relate ? 

“Say, that his sister Jphigenta lives, 
“By Dian rescued from her fate 1° 


Xx 
“¢ Lives shet ah where? say priestess, I beseech ; 
“ Tnome the wretch Orestes see! 


“ Do I in thee Iphigenia find ? 
“Wilt thon a sister be to me?” 


Al 
“ Oh dearest brother! take me to thy arms, 
“ Tet us two mix our groans and tears, 


«And I from Erinnys will rescue thee, 
‘Or Dian’s self will chase thy fears.” 


AI 


A. greater, see, from Heaven deseends, Pallas ! 
Before whose glance the Furies quake ; 

“ Orestes, with Iphigenia hie away, 
“¢ And with ye Dian’s image take. 


AIL ; 


“Near Heaven-built Athens build her there a shrine, 
* Upon the rock called Aloe ; 

* Vour trials then shall cease, no furies more 
“Jn frenzied fits you cer will see.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXV. | 
 ‘Suews How RoGuERY SUCCEEDS, AND ENCOURAGES THE Ro@ue To PROJECT: 
MORE DARING VILLAINY, WOMAN'S JEALOUSY DISTORTS THE PRECED- - 
ING SCENE AXD MAGNIFIES PROSPECTIVE DANGERS, BUT 18 NOt SUPERIOR | 
To A PEARL Necxiacs. Tic LOVER DESCENDS To BE A FoRGER, | 


PREO Nath continued:—*“ The triumph of Dwarik was 
almost complete. He had outwitted Mukhoda and 
effected the expulsion of Chunder. He had notcnly at-— 
tempted the gratification of his passion at the expense of 
his rival’s reputation but had also, what he most valued, 
won the confidence and regard of his intended victim. For + 
Bhooboneshoree. far from suspecting his roguery, thought. 
she waseentirely indebted to his chivalrous efforts for the.- 
miraculous escape she hademade. There were no bounds: 
to her gratitude. She seemed -to accept his homage, 
and submitted to his attentions with the best grace 10 - 
the world. Nay, she felt even a sort of attachment for. 
him, and instead of shunning, would occasionally court. 
his company. ‘True, she often deprecated the intensity 
of his homage, aud upbraided him whenever his atten. ; 
tions efceeded the bounds of decorum, observing that 
_-she was prepared to accept both so long as they were 
consistent with a brother's love towards an affectionate 
‘sister. But her remonstrances were conveyed in such & 
kind and tender manner, that they served rather to inflame 
his passion and make him more and more confident 
of ultimate success. He thought he had made an im- 
pression on her heart, and his love had me with a- 
_ reponse in her breast. That she did not make the con- 
fession in words, or even grant him the private interview 


he 
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“the had solicited so long, was due, he thought, to the~ 
circumstance of her being under the roof of her grand- 
’ father, which imposed some sort of restraint, and made 
her dread an exposure. Naturally. he was not unwill- 
ing to see what time and perseverance would effect. 
- But his suit was exposed to’ such risks arid interrup- 
tions from- the jealousy and violent temper of his wife, 
that he at last conceived the diabolical project of carry- 
ing off Bhooboneshoree from her grandfather's house by - 
'. ptratagem. He trusted to his fertile brain so to con-_ 
trive the means that when the dreadful fact came to 
-. be known, suspicion. would oncé more fall upon his rival, 
and not apon himself. : | 
' Pg ensure this object, Dwarik thought it necessary at - 
- first to conciliate his wife. And indeed at no other time - 
of their conjugal life, was there a greater danger of an - 


“et 
wo: 


‘. open rupture. When Kadumbinee became aware of her 


: ‘husband’s adventure in Chunders private room, her rage 
_ knewmo bounds.. She characterized the whole of the 
_ proceedings as extremely absurd, and called all persons 


. who had participated in it a set of egregious fools, — 


The conduct of Bhooboneshoree and Dwarik appeared 
to her especially deserving of censure. She had never, 
_ ghe said, heard of such behavtour in her life. She well 
knew from tho first, that no evil could arise out. of 
*Kusam’s misunderstanding with her husband. It was 

‘simply a lovers’ quarre!, to commence in tears and to end 
in joy. She admired the magnanimous condact of 
Chunder, worthy of a young man of chivalrous spirit. . 
Finding his wife intractable, he had taken his sword into. 
her chamber that he might hold out threats of commit-- 
- ting suicide unless she broke her vow. Such examples 
were eminently worthy of imitation. What Mukhoda 
_ gaid she had heard from her hiding place, were the pure. 
' inventions of a fevered imagination. No man in real 
life was ever known to indulge in a soliloquy,—to utter 
his private thoughts to himself—though poets and no- 
-velists might, for their own purposes, represent people 
as doing so. But even if Chunder did utter any thing, 
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-nothing else. Mukhoda was a fool to ask Bhooboneshoree 
46 go into. Chunder’s private room; Bhooboneshoree 
was the greater fool to comply with such a request ; and 
Wer husband.... . ... Here she struck her head with both - 
hands, and cried asif she had just become a widow. | 
“Whenever she detected her husband in a fete a tele with — 
-“Bhooboneshoree, she said she had heard them consulting 
how to run away from the house. If they laughed, she 
said they looked upon their plan as about to be accom- 
plished. If they looked grave, she said they were talking 
_of the obstacles that lay in their way. She would dog’ 
‘their steps night and day, and lie concealed in their neigh-- - 
bourhood to hear or see what they said or did. Indeed, 
> ghe would never let them alone, but whether they yould 
- meet or not meet speak, or not speak, she would represent 
them as plotting their flight from the house. 
_ & All this was extremely disagreeable to Bhoobonesho- 
. ree, and no less so to Dwarik. The latter bad, however, *- 
anticipated such contingencies, and was quite preparedfox. 
any obstacles to which his daring project was liable. 
To silence his wife and, at the same time, to allay her 
jealousy, he presented her with the splendid necklace 
“without waiting for the private interview which he had ~ 
~ hoped to exact by means of it from Bhooboneshoree. . 
-- Thanks to his wits, he shortly expected to have as many | 
. private interviews with her as he could possibly desire. - 
. Why should‘he then delay the presentation of the neck- 
~ lace when such presentation would conciliate his wife, 
and enable him to mature his plans against its fair donor 
‘without the risk of failure or exposure. | 
« For the successful accomplishment of his daring pro- 
~ ject, it was, however, necessary to embark in it with the 
utmost expedition, or before the love which his present _ 
had awakened in his wife’s breast had time to edol, and. 
give place to fresh jealousies and suspicions. For this 
purpose he intercepted Merno’s letter to her father, ask-. 
ing his permission to take Bhooboheshoree home on the - 
13th Agran—a day to which he could take no exception, . 
it being considered the most. propitious in the month ; 
and substituted in its place a forged note, in which atter 


* 


oe 


# 
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_. accusing him of falsehood and subtetfuges, she was 7 
~ made to announce to him her determination to storm his ° 
castle and free her daughter by the might of her puissant . 
‘arm. .While Dwarik sent this communication by aspecial: - 
messenger, he bribed the bearer who had broungt Merno’s © 
note to carry back a missive to the. effect that Bhoo- . 
- boneshoree would positively start for her father’s house — 
. on the. 20th. As Merno and her father never-avrote .. 
letters with their own hand, Dwarik well knew that his ~ 
forgery would escape undetected.” re 
While these letters were on their way, we will observe _ 
the effect that Dwarik’s present produced on his wife...’ 


—_————— ee ee 
tae em ee - . 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


| A PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION ABOUT THE NATURE, ORIGIN AND ULTIMATE | 
| CAUBE OF FEMALE ORNAMENTS. 


_ “OOHE rich present,” continued. Preo Nath, “served te - 
heighten Kadumbinee’s regard for her husband. and | 
explate many of his crimes. Throwing the ornament ° 
round her pretty neck, and carefully spreading it over 
her magnificent bust, she sat the Qween of Beauty, 
_ among her sisters and cousins, who looked at her with” 
envy and admiration. co Gf. 
» “ She nust have performed many austerities in a prez. 
vious birth, said Shosheemukhee, ‘to obtain such 4. 
husband in this. His liberality is only equalled by. dw. 
- beauty. IZf he were required to invest the whole of “hie. 
fortune in jewellery, he would do it to please his ‘wife: 
_ Indeed, whatis the use of a husband if we are to vo: With-_ 
out these adornments while he is alive, “In making jewel- ~ 
lery he does net spend, but saves money. My maternal . 
 grandiather who was very fond of his wife, gave her - 
twenty seers in gold and silver to wear. She could hard- 
‘ ly walk on account of their weight. She had to bore 
_ three holes in her nose and eight in her ear. Her nose 
ting was so heavy that it gradually widéned. the hole: 
from which it hung, gnd one day, while she was quarrells. ° 


f 
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ing with a neighbour and shaking it to give weight to her 
. words, it dropped the ground, cutting its way clean through 
_ the flesh. A second hole was excavated higher up. My 
_ grandfather wanted to make the ring less heavy. But. 
my grandmother could not bear the idea of separating. 
the precious stones which greatly added to its weight. 
' At would, she said, be depriving the ornament of its soul. 
The ornament at last out its w ay through the second hole 
also. As the breath from a ringless nose is injurious to 
_ the husband, she was obliged to wear it on the other 
‘pose. Her speech could not afterwards be distinctly 
understood owing to the nasal sound of her voice. Her 
ears had scarcely, a place which was not bored, the fashion 
_ of wearing an artificial gold ear not being then in vogue. 
_ The lady who first invented the gold ear, deserves im- 
- mortality.’ 
“ «Tt was invented, said Mukhoda, ‘by the wife of a 

Sonarbania—a class to which we are indebted for many 
other useful pieces of ornament. The mode of wearing 
them is now however quite changed. We, the degenerate 
descendants of a noble race, use silver and gold and gems 
. goly inname. We scarcely feet that we wear any on 
- our persons. My maternal aunt’s anklets weighed three 

geers. Her wristlet was composed of two seers ‘of genuine 
gold not the worthless mixture which now goes under 
Pphat hame. It is said that once she was serving food to 
porifaiher-in-law, and as she was going away, the massive 
gold-chatawith keys, which | hung from her waist down 
té-her knee&, waved in the air, and str iking the old man 
on the head, felled him senseless on the floor where he 
bad een sitting.’ 
“That reminds me of my mother-in-law,’ said Chitra. 
“She used to weat bracelets, the weight of which I do 
tot exactly know. But as she was the wife of the 
‘vichest man in the village, she must have had the heaviest. ' 
During the unconciousness of sleep, the ornament struck 
against the head of her child, two months old, and the 

poor thing died the next day.’ 
Such accidents,’ said Shookhoda, ‘cannot be guarded 
. against, Why, it was only the other day, our youngest 






* 
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aunts wristlet drew blood from our uncle’s’ head. He 
insisted on selling it, and applying the proceeds to defray 
the cost ‘of a suit, he was then carrymg on with another 
zemaindar.’ | oe 
. “A look of horror and detestation at the uncle’s brutal- 
ity was expressed in every countenance. : 
“°That is the reason, said Monomohinee ‘ why atint 
leaves all ornaments aside when going to bed. - There 
. are men with peculiar tastes who find fault with per- 
. sonal jewellery. Any accident that occurs is trimpeted 
to the world, and poor women are abtised as being 
— ;unnecessarily fond of trinkets. I heard my sister-in-law 
say that her mother, who was a capital swimmer, was 
drowned in the river. While she was struggling, to 
- keep herself above the water, two or three ladies has-. 
tened to her aid, but before they could arrive, she 
sank never to rise again. All the males united in 
ascribing the accident to the weight of the silver and 
‘gold on her with which she had gone to bathe, and 
which, they said, made her sink so fast. They even 
pretended to have heard her curse her fineries as draw- 
. ing her downwards. But the ladies who were present, 
unanimously declared that she complained of her own 
weight,—though she looked rather lean.’ | a 
“Chitra, who was married in the vicinity of Calcutta,” 
said ‘Cousins ! you scarcely see any jewellery in this par: 
of the world. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, the 
ladies are adorned like Apsdris. Even the’ most ugly | 
~ Jook beautiful from the profusion of their decorations, . 
~ A man, who has annual income of three hundred 
Rupees, presents his wife with ornaments worth. at least — 
two hundred a year. No matter whether he can maintain 
himself or not with the remaining hundred. He must 
_ manage any how,—starving himself and children if 
he likes. <All the ornaments above the feet must be_ 
of gold. No matter, whether or not he can educate 
his children, support his parents, celebrate his father’s — 
Shrédh, get no more than one meal a day, or has a.. 
decent hut to sheltcr him; he must supply his wife 
with enough jewellery,—mind, all gold jewellery, with’ 
the exception of those on the tect.’ 
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“ Mukhoda heaved-a sigh and said, ‘that is a happy 
country, where the.worth of women is understood. In 
‘our previous birth, we must have committed many 
sins to be born in these parts. But, cousin! how 
do the Calcutta women enforce their right ?’ 

“Why, replied Chifra, ‘it has become a fashion, 
you know. If the husband is unable to supply his 
‘wife with all the requisite-paraphernalia, the latter’ would 
not show herself at the banquets and parties of ‘ladies, and 
the man would thereby lose his position in- society. So 
the poorest families must have each one full set at least 
of these personal decorations to enable one of the women 
in-the house to attend the invitations of neighbours. The 
jewellery they. wear 1s always of the most select.. They. 
Shave six and sometimes eight picces of anklets, 
which, when walking, make an exquisite sound. Then 
their nose-ring reaches below the chin, so as to allow 
food to be thrust into the mouth without the fingers 
touching the ring. When they speak, they wave the 
- nose-ring in a beautiful fashion. ‘They wear their robes 
exquisitely fine that the whole body and the ornaments—— 
which are of course worn next to the skin, under the 
dress—are seen through it. When they come, out 
bathing, you can hardly make out whether they have 
any dress on their persons. The young ladies have 
nothing to do whatever, but to dress themselves and. 
bind the hair the whole day through. They are not 
even allowed to enter the cook-house for fear of thet’ 
colour being spoiled.’ " | on. 

“<But cousin, asked Shosheemukhee, ‘ who cooks 

for them ? Of course they must eat to live.’ _ an 
—€¢Ty all rich families,’ replied Chitra, ‘there are- 
Brahmin cooks employed. But in others, the widows. 
and old women must cook and perform all other servile: 
occupations.’ | 7 

“All the young ladies heaved a profound sigh that. 
their lot was not cast in the neighbourhood of Calcutta.: 
But their third aunt, who heard the preceding speech; 
exclaimed that the sooner Calcatta and its neighbourhood, 
- were sunk in the bosom of the sea, the better it would be. — 


f 
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* “ The young ladies did not mind this interruption, and 
Shosheemukhee said—‘ It is-education that has improv- 
ed the tone of Calentta society. Lhey have understood 
the value of women and the value of female ornaments, 


- The rest of the country 1s immersed in total darkness.’. 


“The. ladies now proceeded to examine Kadumbinee’s 
necklace. They praised the pearls, praiscd the stones, 


praised the pendants, praised the maker. Kadumbinee 


informed them how Hemunto had moved heaven’ and 
earth to obtain the necklace; how a young man had 
observed that her breast was not fitted for the display of 
so splendid an ornament, and how all had joined in 
recommending it as proper for’ herself. Radhica who 
knew the whole secret, left the place as she had sworn 
not to give it out. Chitra .observed that the pearls were 
as large as those on Bhooboneshoree’s necklace. At this 
Kadumbinee flared up, and said that Chitra must have 
lost” her eyes, as there could be no comparison between 


the-two. Bhoobonesboree, who just arrived at the place, 


followed by Radhica whom she had met in the passage 
was asked by all to prodece her necklace. She excused 
herself, and casting a glance at Kadumbinec’s necklace, 
said that it was as superior to her own as she was 
herself inferior to Kadumbinee in every grace. Kadum- 
binge appeared pleased, and invited her to come near 


‘f¥o’examine the ornament. She approached accordingly, 


and after intently gazing at it for a minute, kissed the 
‘two largest pearls that hnne near her cousin's heart. 


“Radhica who was cxaminine her face all the time, went 
‘away to hide a tear. 
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oo " .. CORAPTER XXYVIT 


SHEWS HOW TRE OLD GENTLEMAN CAN FIGHT WITH mrs For, AND HOW HIS 
“WEAPONS INSTEAD OF INFLICTNG AN INJURY, GET THEMSELVES INJURED, 


=~ 


SHEWS AESO HOW THR FORCED LETTER TURNS OTHER JIEADS THAN Hs, 

~ ANN J1OW A DAUGHTER'S Visir iS VIEWED BY THE INMATES OF HER 
PATHER’s Housu.—GmNenaL RevLECTIONS AROUT TY CONDITION oF 
Hinpu Women, 


cord Wik day after the incidents mentioned in the preced- 
‘ing chapter, the old man was thunderstruck to learn, 
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from the forged letter already alluded to, that hig own 
daughter was about to storm his castle. Elis.rage knew no » 
bounds. Seized witha sudden fit of frenzy, he thought 
he saw her in front advancing to take away Bhogbo- 
neshoree. He, therefore, hurled his thunderbolts at the. 
head of the imaginary foc. 
«© ¥ouaccursed witch ? cried he, ‘ this will smash your 
head !’—and at the same instant a heavy Lota ‘from his 
hand was seen flying towards the wall. It struck against 
the door, and fell fractured to the ground. Bhoobo- 
neshoree, who was decply engaged in sowing a night-cap 
for the old man, started in astonishment and cast her 
eyes in every dircction to ascertain against whom his 
anger was directed. But he caught hold of one of her 
hands, and sent his Hooka whizzing in the wir, saying 
‘you bleed, but this shaft will pierce your heart! The 
Hooka was of course broken into a thousand fragments. | 
Bhooboneshorce was so much frightened that for a moment 
she lost her power of speech. She thought her orand- 
father had gone mad. She tried to rise that she might 
call for help, but he caught her band mere tightly, as 
fhe was afraid that his antagonist, though bleeding 
from the lead, and heart-piereed by lis thunderbolts, 
was stil capable of bearing away the priac for which 
they fought. Before she could open her lips, the Hooka-.- 
stand was hurled at the head of the imaginary foe. Bhoo- 
boneshoree gazed confounded at ius maniac looks fixed om - 
the impalpable air, his whele trame quivering with un- | 
governable passion, and his left hand grasping her’ arm 
with a strength which it was never known to display. 
[[aving now no doubt that he had suddenly lost his reason, 
she burst intg tears. oe 
“Tn an instant the old man’s passion disappeared and’ 
reason recoyered its sway. Stroking her head and 
back very affectionately, he bewailed his hatd fate.n | 
having hurt a lovely rose which should be touched with 
the tenderest care; for he was evidentl under the 
inipression that in his maniacal fury, he had inflicted 
some injury upon her soft and. tender*limbs. It “was 
eome minutes before she could find language to assure; 
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him that she was not at all’ hurt. She only wished to— 
know what had in a moment ruffled his temper, although’ 


* 


there was apparently no external cause for it, 
*Oh 16 was nothing, you need not hear it, my child?!’ 
said he, while he cast suspicious looks upon the obnoxi-— 


ous letter lying at his feet. Bhooboneshoree snatched up 


the letter. It was written tna large hand, as if with 


Special regard to his old eyes, As she read he attens. 
tively watched her face. She understood the old man’s 


: emotions, and was extremely touched at his affection for 


i, 


her. But she did not quite undersatand the meaning of 


.. ‘ls seeming combat and the exclamations he made use 


of during its progess. As, however, her doubts regard. - 
ing the loss of his reason were now dispelled, and she - 
‘was overjoyed at.the news of her mother’s unexpected 


‘journey, she forgot to insist. upon a full and satis-. 


factory explanation of his conduct, | | 
“Unable to contain her joy, she said ‘ Grandfather ! 


how happy we shall be. I shall behold my beloved. 


_ mnother at the feet of her revered father,—a sight which 
_ J have not witnessed since the days of my infancy. How 
delightful it will be to behold such a. sight!’—and her 
~ eyes filled with tears. | oo 
., Ves, yes,’ said the old man, ‘no doubt it will -be — 
avery happy. day. But it will be much better if 

she stays where she is, considering the confusion her 


absence will create. Your step-mother, you know, will 


* avail of this opportunity to alienate your father’s affec- 
' tions from her. 


“ Bhooboneshoree thought her father’s affections had - 


_ jong since been alicnated from her mother, suspecting 
. that the latter’s disrespectful letter had something to do 
with the old man’s unwillingness to receive a visit. from 
.-his daughter, she said :—‘ The. happiness pf an inter- 
» View at your house, grandfather, will be so oreat that we 


should overlook all other considerations. . You have not 


"seen my beloved mother and myself together. since m 

infancy. Besides, she must be very anxious to behold 
your dear old faee, and to reseive your foot on her head, - 

_as she wrote sometime ago.’ 


“Here Bhooboneshoree alluded to the letter composed 


by herself which she had made her mother send in her 
ewn name. The old man finding no means of avoiding an 


encounter with his daughter, thought it proper to change _ 


his tactics. , | 
«<Q! T know, she is a very dutiful daughter. I love 
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her more than my own life. J am not sure whether see- - 
ing her after so long a separation, I shall be able to 
part with her so soon, Asa dutiful child, she can not. 


~ of course leave me as long as I wish her to stay, 


© Bhooboneshoree doubted whether her mother’s 


jealousy of her step-mother, would allow her to comply 


with the old man’s wishes. She did not however giye - 


expression to her doubts, but suddenly asked her grand- 
father’s permission to retire, inventing several excuses 
. for the purpose. He was not however unwilling to part, 


having some plan to mature for the discomfiture of his | 


daughter. . 

“The reason why Bhooboneshoree was so anxious to 
retire very carly that morning, was to spread the joyful 
tidings of her mother’s expected arrival. She flew from 
room to room, and poured the news to every ear, not 
excepting the children and maid-servants whom she met 
in her progress. The children and servants to whom 


she was a mother, were almost in ccstacies at the news. | 
So was Radhica. Some of the ether young ladies, — 


as well as hertwo eldest aunts also sympathised with 
her. If they were not all cagerto see her mother, they 
*. were glad for her sake,—for the happiness which she 
* expected from the interview. But the rest, both young 
and old, regarded the promised visit rather as a curse 
than a blessing. As soon as Bhooboneshoree’s back was 


turned, they wondered why her mother should come at. 


all. . She was coming, they said, to carry away every 
thing from her father’s.to her husband’s house, -her 
ostensible object to take back her daughter being a pretext- 
She had already robbed her father of everything . 
-able, and her last swoop, they said, would hardly leave 
them racs to cover their naked kodies. Some cven 
proceeded to take the houschold furnitures in their chests 
from fear of her greedy eyes falling upon thém. 


¢ value | 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A HINDU'S ARGUMENTS IN FAYOR OF EARLY MARRIAGE,—PREPARATIONS 
MADE IN A RICH HINDU'’S HOUSE ON THE OCCASION OF A MARRIAGH.-— 
SHEWS HOW WOMEN ENFORCE THEIR RIGHTS.—-A SECOND ARCHIMEDES 
EXPERIMENTS ON GOLD AND DISCOVERS PROPERTIES IN THE METAL 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE HUMAN BODY.—-SHEWS HOW WOMEN MANAGE 
TO ENRICH GOLDSMITHS AT THEIR HUSBANDS’ EXPENSE, AND HOW 
GOLDSMITHS REPAY THE OBLIGATION BY MAKING ORNAMENTS MORE , 

' DURABLE, —A GOLDSMITH’ DILEMMA, 


HEN Bhooboneshoree was spreading the joyful 
tidings. of her mother’s expected arrival which ex-_ 
- cited such different feclings in different hearts, her grand- 
father was no less busy in communicating the news of 
the approaching marriage of his oreat -orand-child, 
Jégendro Mchinee, the daughter of Mukhoda, a girl of 
6 years of age. The nuptial was to come off on the 20th 
. of the month, but as yet the bridegroom had not been 
selected. This sudden and unexpected piece of mtelh- 
- gence excited considerable surprise ¢ amongsthe young and | 
- old. They did not know that the octogenarian had_ hit 
»* upon this plan in order to accomplish the discomfiture of 
~ His daughter Merno. When asked what had made him 
come to so sudden a resolution, he said :— 

‘Don’t you see I] am a very old man, and cannot ex- 
pect to survive long, Jam naturally anxious to witness 
the’ marriage of my great-grand-child before I die. Be-. 
‘sides Jogen “has arrived at her marriageable age, for she 

+ will come to her seventh year in Aghran. What will 
_ people say when they learn that so rich a family like ours 

~ keep daughters unmarried up to the age of seven. The 
«. Shastfas attach great merit to marriages at an early age, 
. jist as they consider penance necessary for marriages 
after the age of puberty.’ 

“The arguments appeared unexceptionable to his 
‘audiors. But it was pointed out to him that there was not 
sufficient time to obtain a desirable bridegroom and to 

_ make the necessary preparations for the marriage. 

“ ™*What cannot money,’ said he, ‘do during.the reign 
of‘ the:East India Company.? If there be no creat diffi- . 
_ogalty in getting a horse or an elphant, there can be none 
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in obtaining, a, good bridegroom. You know Ravana’s- 
_ dying injunction that effect. should be given to good | 
thoughts without loss of time, but bad thoughts should 
always be delayed m theirexecution. I must therefore 


'- have Jogen’s marriage on the 29th of this month, such 


an event in Pous being out of ‘the question. Who knows 
whether | shall survive another month ?’ | 

«Thus the old man silenced all the objections, either by 
wise precepts or by quotations from the Shastras. He 
then despatched Ghotecks or match-makers in all direc. 
tions in quest of a desirable bridegroom, and at the same — 
time made preparations for solemnising the nuptial on a 
grand scale. | 

“There is a Bengali saying that a hundred thousand 
_avords are necessary to conclude a marriage negociation. 
But Jogen’s great-grand-father accomplished impossibi- 
lities by the might of gold. For in three days, news — 
was brought that a proper bridegroom had been found, 
even two thousand words not being required to settle ali | 
the preliminaries of the marriage ; for his parents had, in 
consideration of two thousand rupees, given their ready 
acquiescence in everything which the rich old man 
dictated. | . | , 

“The whole house now resembled a bee-hive. Every 
one was busy with something or other, and all was bustle 
and animation. The women worked day and night’in 
order to get things ready for reception of the party ex-. 
pected to accompany the bridegroom. The servants were — 
continually moving to and fro, intent on availing of such 
an auspicious opportunity to enrich themselves at the- 
expense of their master, rather than to increase his store 
with the fruits of their labor. The court-yards were — 
cleared of grass ; the walls were white-washed ; the glass. 
shades, and chandcliers were exposed to view ; and no cost 
was spared to lend to the house a grand and imposing 
appearance. The uncle’s voice became hoarse with direc- - 
ting the servants in their duty ; the old man being tired 
of abusing lis old ancestors and descendants over and — 
over, refreshed himself with tracing the accursed genea- — 
logy of the new family which were soon to be united to 
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his own; the aunts were weary with sitting at debates 
and consultations regarding the forms and ceremonies to 
be observed at the marriage; the young-ladies were busy 
painting seats for the bridegroom, and devising practical 
jokes at his expense ; the:little boys and girls were engaged 
in manufacturing instruments of torture for the culprit 
who: was coming to take Jogen away. Sham proposed ~ 
that at least three elephants and twenty horses should be. 
sent to escort the bridegroom’s party from a distance of 
4 miles from ‘the house. Dinoo would not be satistied 
unless two Delhi sonestresses and six Caleutta dancing 
girls were engaged for the occasion, — Issur said he 
would hardly be ’able to shew his face in court unless. 
all the Amlahs, Pleaders, and Mooktears at the Sudder 
Station as well as at Sub-Divisions were invited, and each” 
presented with a Shawl. The old women were of opinion 
that each family in the village be presented with a silver 
cup and a brass jar, together with a fair allowance of 
sweetmeats and other eatables. The little boys and girls 
were anxious for a. grand display of fireworks, such as 
had never been witnessed in the village. The family | 
priest. declared it absolutely necessary, having regard to | 
the dignity of the family and to what a rival zemindar . 
‘fad lately done on a siinilar oecasion, to send letters of 
“tnvitation to all learned Pandits as far up as Benares, and — 
pay them presents varying from Rs. 20 to 100 each, 
exclusive of bona fide travelling expenses. The Ghataks 
recounted the ‘family history of the great AKoolin houses 
in Bengal, and demanded that the representative of each 
should be invited to be present at the nuptials and hand- 
somely paid for the honor they would thus do them. The 
old man satisfied every one of these parties, and was as1m- - 
partial in his abuse as in the distribution of his favors. 
People of every profession and calling in the village. 
derived some advantage or other from the approaching — 
marriage. Kut 1t was the goldsmiths that were the - 
greatest gainers. They had scarcely a moment to spare 
but labored. day and night. in working for the ladies. 
‘For all the women became mad after jewellery. 
Shamasoondry insisted on having a ear-ring in the 
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newest fashion “in order to enable her to honor the mar- 
riage. Chatura declined to sleep in her own room unless | 
a@-roassive chain of twelve wreaths graced her watst. 
: Shoshee Mukhee threatened to starve “herself. till eigit. - 
silver anklets in the Calcutta fashion adorned her pretty 
“feet. Chitra’s husband coming to see her after a 
year, was surprised to find that, the vel lying in his bed, 
she would not open her lips. Not knowing the offence 
he had given, he kissed those lips to see if they would 
enlighten him on the point,—but they remained as closed 
as ever. He next pressed the feet to try if that would 
open the mouth ; but he was as unsuccessful as before. 
‘He then cauuht hold of the. ankle, and asked if avy 
ornament there would buy his forgiveness; but there 
“was no answer. (Gradually he rose to the waist, and 
wished to propitiate 1t with a chain; but still the Hips 
remained closed. The persevering husband successively 
tried at the different parts of her arm, gliding his ha id 
from her fingers to the shoulder joint but could derive 
‘no light whatever. But when he experimente ed on the 
‘neck, there was a sigh. This increased 3 In Intensity as _ 
he proceeded to accost “the nose When his hand came 
in contact with her ear, the tips opened and said ge 
-away,—dont you ann y we in that way. 

“«<*Now I have found it, [ have found 16,’ said the 
-philesophber, and ‘like his brother of Syracuse, was about - 
- td rush out into the streets naked in the excess of his 
joy; bat the subject on which he experimented damped 
his ardour by adding ‘] want none -of your ear-rings. 
Let me sleep guietly, and you may go about your busi- 
ness.’ 

«6 My soul! exclaimed the en raptured husband on the 
-evewf a great discovery, ‘let me nct burst in ignorance | 
-.¥You want some ornament of the ear,-—there is no doubt 
about it. You see the night is waning, the moon 1s 

returning to her rest, the “Kokila is ‘announcing the 
approach of day, but I, your Chataka, remain thirsty 
through the live-lony ni; oh.’ 

«eT do not,+replied. “the offended beauty,’ want any 
ornament for the ear, ' say. But why should you Lot 
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allow me sleep. Indeed, ] am very sleepy, not to. 
.say | have already sosInany ornam ‘nts for the ear’—and 


she tried to compose herself to sleep. 


“<Tf youdo not require ALLY ornament for the ear,’ said. 


the husband, elated with his success, ‘you probably want a 
cold chain with earls to encircle your head. Now, tell 
me, is it not so? 


“Chitra laughed as if she felt tic klish, and said ‘such - 


yexation | hive never experienced in my hfe. Tf nothing - 


else will rid me of this annoyance the whole night 


through,—when |> especially fecl sa sleepy.—f will 


accept the ornament you nanie. S) come and let us. 


sleep. s 


‘She then kissed his lips, siying ‘T cannot stop your. 


mouth else, But instead of sleeping, the couple passed 


the remainder of the uleht discussiug the description 

of the ornament aud exoressing their ardent love for 
eaca othe’, which seemed. to increase with the length 
an: d welght of the ch: qin, 

‘This thirst foc ornaments was not confined to the 
ladies of the house, but extended to the whole village. 
Liemumboree thrice deinolished some of her valuable 
ornaments for the p'easure of having them mide anew, 
As often as they were recast, the ga’ Idsmith, actuated 
by the best of motives and with aL praisew orthy love for 


suf, substituted Jacvge quantitics of silver or copper } in 
place of gold, with a view no doubt, cf making the . 


ornaments more durable But at the third time he 
hardly, knew what to do: for if he put any more alloy, 


he could not preserve the colour of gold; and if he- 


were not to mix any, it would be committing a sin 


m2 
last ts not known 


‘¢ Other rich ladies had no less kindness for the smiths. 


Some found fau't with their croaments for not being, 


Accor rding to the newest fashion. If their husbands 


- demurred to get them mended, they broke the ornaments, 


against his trade How he got rid of the dilemma at 


as if by accident, and cried till they obtained fresh. ones. 


to their liking. The usual complaint was, that the 
ornaments were too light to he felt. But as they 1in- 
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- ereased in bulk, they lost in quantity, owing to the com- 
mendable desire of the smiths to make them more - 
~ durable. his desire was so violent thit although the 
~ ‘poor husband, at the command of his wife, sat the whole 
day aud watched the progress of the ornament, yet the 
'gmith, by some magic process, substracted the genuine 
gold and slipped some alloy into it. So the wife gained , 
“nothing, while the additional gold and the wages for 
workmanship were clear loss to the husband, Jt any 
smith succeeded in introducing any improvement in an 
ornament the news flew like lightning, and the village- 
women broke their trinkets in order to have them mae 
according to his pattern On a sudden, he became an 
universal favorite, and al] the women were alnrost mad 
to see him as if he was the greatest genius of the age. 
For these ladies who are so shy ingshowing their faces to 
* gentlemen like ourselves, are always accessible to smiths. 
- But you know these things, Doctor, so well by perso- | 
nal experience, that it is unnecessary for me to dilate 
on the subject.” 


-PANDIT JLBANANDA’S PUBLICATIONS. 


“In Europe it is not easy te find a publisher for any ewtensive Sanskrit 
texts, and therefore it is creditable to Culeutta to hear that Pandit Jibdnanda 
Wadydsdqara, B.d., of the Caleutta University and son of the well-known Pandit 
TPérdndtha Tarhavdchaspati, has just issucd a list of seventy-three Sanskrit 
publications, large and smait, isseing from his press alone.” —Loadon Cor- 
respondent ef the Bengatlee.—Pebruary 14, Lay. 


PANDIT Térgnadtha is aman whose abilities we acknow- 
ledge, and whose erudition we honor. Pandit Jiba- 
‘nanda is one for whom we cherish no individual il-feeling. 
It is on publie grounds alone that we have thaught 16 
advisable t) gauge the merits of the multitudinous pub- 
lications which are under-bidding the Sanskrit publishers 
of Europe to such an extent that an authority like Max- 
Miller is led to make the remark that in a few years it 
will be simply impossible to print any Sansknt texts at. 
Kurope in the Devanagari character. The question to 
which we address ourselves to-day is whether the quality | 
of these publications bears any fair proportion to the 
quantity which 1s so striking to the imagination. Three- 
score ten and-three! A goodly number for a single 
printer and publisher. But unfortunately Pandit Jiba- 
nanga owns no press, and befure we cose this paper we 
shall have reason to qualify the greater part of the praise 
which the Londen Correspondent of the Bengallee 1s so 
lavish in bestowing. 

Pandit Jibénanda, it must be adinitted, makes the most 
of his father, his University-degree, aud his alia mater. 
Indeed the fact of his being a Bb. A. put forth in abbre- 
viations (without reference to any institution for education 
or examination ) in the Sanskrit title-pages and in the 
body of his works wherever opportunity has offered, must 
have a bewildering efféct on indegenous Pandits, yet 
undefiled by contact with the languages of Yavanas or 
acenaintance with wilechha ways. Shey understand the 
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word | ‘Vidi Asdgara’ to mean CUecean of Learning, “and. | 


they know it-to be a high academic title much prized | 
because formerly very spariagly and judiciously bestowed, 
but now one indissriminatel y held, sometimes: ‘mdeed: 
received froin the heids of reeogaized Sanskrit academies 
or accepted eaders of society, but oftaner given away by 


“irresponsible men in the way of fav oritis sin, and not . 


ugfiequentiy simply self-assumed by impudence, Bat. - 


a*Das are they to make out of the gibberish in Sanskrit 
"of. the B,A.-titled Jibananda Vidyasagar’? hey 


must’ naturwly ask themselves whether Jibananda - 


Vidyasagar by itself or Jibdnanda Vidyasdgara with 
the addition of the mysterious symbol (for it is not: 


a Sanskrit, or Prakrit or Pali word)“ B A.”. would bé’ ’ 


the superior being? Whether the symbol qualifies Vidya- 


1 & 


sagara for the better or the worse? For any satisfactory ~. 
answer they wil ask in vain. ar their egmprehen-“ 
sion our publisher mizht as well have called himself 


». Mumbo Jumbo. They could not make sure whether — 


és Vidyasagara with the title of B. A.” has. any connec- 
tion with w hat they ordinarily comprehend by the: word — 
‘Vidyasagar’ ’ without cabalistic additién ; whether, that 
is the addition does not for them’ vitiate the meaning 
amd force of the indevenous academic title Vidyasagara. 


J pbananda, to repeat, makes the most of his arroundings, 


The name of Professor Tarsavachaspati is put at the. 
head of a list of publications about half of which bear | 


Yon their’ title-pages the name of Pandit Jibananda 
_ Midyasagara, B. A., whose address is given thus —“'To be 
“had from Pundit Jibananda, Vidyasagsra B. A., Govt. 


Sanskrit College, Caleutta.’’ Now the fact of the matter is 
that. Vidyasagar, b A,, 1s not principal, professor, student, 


clerk, duftry or- durwan of that institution The only 


foundation on-which his claim rests 1s the fact that he was 


some years ago a not very shining lag in that College 


Durning: 46 ihe list of works and publications printed 
on, the, cover of Professor Tarkavachaspati’s Lexicon, 


Part THT, we see that of the number seventy-three, the 
_ magical properties of which had entranced the Corres- ~ 


pondent, full thirty-six are-express}y mentioned as “bv?” 
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or ‘edited by” Protessor Taranatha Tarkavachaspati.. 
’ Their names are as follows:— | : a 
-. Ashubodheys Vydearanam, Divitwupddursha, Sabda- 
_ stoma Mahdntehi, Siddhdnta Kau mudi, Siddhdntavindusdra 
—Tulddanddipaddhan, Gaydshrdddhddipuddhati, Sabddrtha- 
ratna, Vakyamanja, Vitttaraindkara and Chhandeman- 
yar, Venisamhdara,” Mudrdrdkshasa, Ratndvalt, Mdla- 
vikdgnimitra, — Dian imypunyet Vig cya,  Sdnukhyatutva 
| Kaumudi, Vainudkarune Bhushans Sdra,  lLildvdte> 
. Vuyaganita, Sishupdivebadha, AK idtarguniya, Kumara, 
Sambhuv:s, Purva Khanda, Ditto, Uttera Khanda, 
- Panini’s Sutras, Vuchaspitya, Kaddambart, Rdjaprasasta, 
| Sarvadarsapasangraha, Bhaiminivildsa,  Hitopadeéa, 
- Bhdshdpariccheds and “Siddhdnta Muktdva'i, Bahuw- 
| sthabadda, Dashakumdracharite, maribhdshendusekhara, 
’ Kavikalpadruma, Linganushdshana, and Gdyatrt. On 
‘the merits of these works and publications we may devote . 
Q paper on‘some futare oceasion, but so far itis certain 
that Pandit Jibananda Vidyasagara, 5, A., Government 
Sanserit College, gor of the well-known Pandit Taranath 
. ‘Tarkavachaspati, can build uo claim t> fame or admira- 
. tion-on grounds lfke these : : - 
Mhe last six books of the list of seventy-three “ works, 
“and publications” have so name attached to them, vis., 
— Purnaprojradirshanam Chindrasekhara chimpu hdny- 
am, Sdmavedusy Martra brdimanam, dranya Samhyd 
“Viddhasibkibhungiktt asd Ke andabuuha, «N evertheless 
ag the list is headed ‘the foilowing 1s the list of Pro-* 
fessor’ Tarkavachaspati's works aud publieations,” they. 
might easily pass off as that scholar’s publications, his” 
only. connection with them belng that the wholesale and 
“yetail dealer in books,” his son has purchased them whole- | 
, sale from P. Satyavrata Samasrami." These six works 
have been and were being published in the. Pratnakam- 
ranandini, a monthly journal devoted to Sanskrit litera- 
-ture, As the publiéation was not.a financial success, the” 
‘editor Satvavrata Samasrami disposed of at a reduced | 
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price, these six works which appeared in his Magazing, 
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*. We are not quite cerimiu whether he pays his trade license, | 
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and of which he had struck off several hundred copies 
each for future sale. The pvor editor made the éeserva- 
tion, well knowing his man, that the imtellectual pro- 
prietorship shou'd still reurain his.. How sacrédly the. 
promise has been kept is patent from the laudations 
whith Vidyasagar, B A., is receiving on all sides for his_ 
“seventy-three” publicat’ous which include these last six 
works, . a 
Jibananda’s claim must therefore be kmited to> 
seventy-three minus forty-two or’ to thirty-one works | 
only. Of these the greatest @arvare shameless un- 
acknowledged bare reprints of previous editio#s. _ Cheap- 
nexs seems to” be the only aim in all, at the *8kowHice | 
of taste, appearance and correctness. The “ editorial?’ - 
task is the most mechanical im the world being often 
“a slavish comparison of the proof-sheet@ with the pri- 
ginal edition. The drudgety, 1s as_ often performed by 
the printers as the “editor” hivise. With the means 
‘at his command Pandit Hbananda might have exercised 
fan ‘immense influence for good on the study of Sanskrit 
literature. Had he songht the assistance - of men well 
qualified for the task, had he thought moreof restoring 
the corrupt texts of many of our current Sanskrit books, 
by an industrious collation of manuscripts from different 
‘parts-of India, had he made the task more a labor ‘of. 
-love than a financial speculation to be bolstered up by 
the worst tricks of adyertisements, he would have un; 
‘doubtedly *earned for himself the oratitude-of all future’ 
laborers in the same field. As it is, he has perpetuated 
‘and disseminated the more widely, vital errors, driving 
out at the same time more correct, and therefore compara- 
tively dearer editions from the field. , 
; by Gangeshopadhyaya with 


The Anumdnachintamant 
the commentary of Raghundth Siromani, entitled the’ 
A numdnadidhiti, being the’ text and commentary of the: 
‘chapter on. Anumdna or inference in the Zatvachiniémani, 
as “edited” by Pandit Jibananda Vidyasagar, B. A., 18 a- 
‘nere reprint of the edition published by Madanamohana 
“Tarkdlankara, twenty-five years ago, under. the patronage 
of Babu Russomey Dutt, Secretary to the Government 


J 
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". Sanskrit, College, Calcutta. Our editor has either not the — 
- ability or the leisure to arrange text and commentary on . 
the same page, but prints both separately as is the ease 
. with’ Madanamohan’s edition. In the plenitude of his 
wise economy, Jibénanda never wastes paper on a preface, 
- and the novice, on coming up with any of his numerous 
‘reprints, will readily imagine that he is the person who 
- first edited it from MSS. We are credibly informed that 
“in the records of the Government Sanserit College 
~ Library, a copy of this very edition of Madanamohan is | 
written off as “speiled” by the great publisher of Sans- — 
crit Texta, There is a misprint in the first edition, p. 12, _ 
live t#, which is repeated in page 17, line 9, of the faith- — 
«fal reprint. | . | a 
- The Unnddi Sutras, with the commentary of Ujjvala-- 
datta, have been beautifully edited by Dr. Aufrecht,; with 
a valuable index. A copy of this work belonging to the 
library of the Samscrit Coilege was taken out by Pandit- 
Jibénanda avd rejurned, we are informed, “spoiled.” He 
was called upon to-replace it, by the College authorities 
but has not as yet done so. As might be expected his 
so-called gdition is an unacknowledged reprint of Dr. 
Aufrecht minus the most valuable index. a 
The Afedintkosha, a dictionary of homonymous words, 
«was edited by the Calcutta Pandits about 1807, under the 
orders and patrenage of Colebrooke. It was subsequently 
carefully re-edited by Somnath Makhopadhyaya in 1869.2, 
The literary merit of Jibananda’s reprint 1s therefore 
an inappreciable quantity. Babu Somnath, when eons- 
cientiously editing the Jfedinzkosha, consulted four manus- 
- eripts and the previously printed copy, and has noticed the 
_diffenent readings which he found, giving also occasionally 
the meaning of difficult-~words occurring 1n the text. Pandit. 
JibAnanda gives his edition to the world three years atter, 
a mere reprint of Sommath’s text menus the preface, the 
various readings and the commentary. The misprints of 
Sommath’s text pointed out in the errata seem to have 
een corrected in the later reprint, though it has its own 
typographical mistakes which Pandit Jibananda does net | 


think worthy of being pointed out in a list of corrigenda, 
. 7 & 
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We must take leave here to point out an error into - 


| which Jibananda’s betters had fallen. When he tells us 


aL 


in his. Sanskrit title-page of the Medini by Medinikara,* 
he talks nonsense. We may speak of the MMedini- hoxha 
ts we do of the Amera-koshd, after its author, but that 


does not change the true name of the*book. ‘The name’ 


of the book is Nandrtha sabda-kosha, as the author tells 
us himself } in the third sloka of his work. 


qatararaatsyee qTeesng freuysT | 
TATE NEERTTT Sa fagea aaa it 


The name of the anthor is not afer iare but atestac 


afaatiatg aTaT WT %, TEAR UST | 


~The Panchatantra has been edited in Ger many ‘by 
Kosegarten so far back as 1847, and again at Poonah in 


| Samvat 1925, with foot-notes and various readings. 


The Pandit’ 's edition of this work has cost him no literary 


. labor and can in consequence bring him no literary fame. 
He has not added positively a sinvle 2 iota to our knowledge 


of the contents of “the book or its ‘author, nor has he eluci- 
dated the meaning of a sincle allusion or diffieult passage. 
To collate MSS. when he has printed rhaterials conve- 


ay 


‘the particle ac being the Vaidya patronymic.  Tn-" 
‘the sixth sloka of the poetical preface to his work the 
author declares— 


miently at hand is an extravagance to which he never 


eomnitts himself. 


The Vidvanmodatarangini existed in a printed form be-- 


fore 1861, being referred to hy the Rev. K. M. Bannerjea. 
in his Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy. This edition was, 


the. reverend author tells us, ‘very. imperfect and in- 
-aceurate.’? ‘The book was printed Subsequently by Satya- 
vrata Sémasrami in. the Prainakamranandini + it is this 


edition which Jibaénanda has pirated. 
the Madhavachampu, like the preceding work,.w was 8 pub- 


a 


~, 


* feat | ata fetaix nwiat fa, & suifearical aistislad-_ 
“agqifaarmc ETAT Sl We GHA | 
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lished first in the Pratiakamranandini, whence Jibénanda 
has reprinted 1t without any acknowledgment. 

The fate of these two publications no doubt induced 
poor Satyavrata to dispose of, at a nominal price, the 
- other. six publications, conduct about which we have. 
already dragged to light, | | Se 
_ © ‘The text of the Ritusamhara, a poem on the seasons — 
' by Kalidasa, was published by Sir Willtam Jones in 
- 1792 from a comparison of four MS5S.; “where they 
differed, the clearest and mest natural reading has cons-. . 
. tantly had the preference.” It was again printed in — 
_ Leipsic thirty-four years ago by. Bohlen who collated: 
~ the MSS, in the libraries of London and Faris. The .. 
/ poem was included in Dr. Heeberlin’s Anthotogy or 
Kavyasangraha, published in 1847. There have been, 
besides, several editions in the Bengali character. The ~ 
edition of J?itusamhara by Jibananda Vidyasayar, B. A, | 
has some novel traits wanting in his ther publications. 
He teils us in the title-page that he has edited it “with — 
a commentary of his own.” | For once in his hfe he has 
cammitted the extravagance of wasting paper on a pre- 

_ face, blinded no doubt by affection for his new-born | 
‘offspring. But alas for human bopes! Grave are the 
doubts which we have been led to -entertain about the - 
legitimacy of his mental progeny, from a comparison , 
with Mani:ém Sharma's commentary of the same work~. 
styled the Chandrika. This commentary was edited by 
Pandit Damaru Vallabha Pantha, and published by Baboo. . 
Bhuvan Chandra Basaéka in 1869. Pandita Jibananda 

-alludes to this edition in the preface to the commentary - 
“of his own.” The most casual comparison of the — 
~ extracts which we append here, will shew most clearly the 
” free yse which our learned commentator has - made. of | 
..Manir4ma Sharma's labors :— 7 oO 
_ : as | -- CANTO I, Sloka 7, | | 

Maniradm Sharmid’s Commentary. . 


space, fattei we cacel aioe fests aay 
ARTA ASIANA Wile CiSeMNSis AVA wlrseay. 
fasts Sava] Gwar: aaa: dass arepofaaaie 


+ B08 a  Plagiartsin: 


BH GS fe atrefn zat fay ENSS SAY Soy 
Sz VWIRNS AAs Searle eqyafy Blois rss 0 


le el 


Pandit Jibananda’s Commentary. 


AUANCS) Face 32 Carn) wicwa fours artetts ABER} 
© BMeyeiher Wa Sr ALATA WIS pa fests CqSaay 7 
VHgvis eta: fans arepsfaerAe watt (eferfa) 
Tere ABA (YH) UNS VAY Fo TY WT 
(Meise) Ae eHas ile facaiafe greiafy Be cawqna 
.. Seal Payecg) | | 


Pandit Jibananda has here reproduced very faithfully _ 
the commentary of Manirém with the exception of the 
expletives tathoktah and ityarthah. "To save appearances 
jarhdnt of the latter has been changed into durvahdni ;, 
@ misprint has also been corrected and three words added 
towards the end. : 
_ We could multiply such instances at will from the 

“commentary of his own” which he has affixed to the 
fiutusamhdra, but we have really not the space for them. — 
Should, however, our readers be not disposed to condemn 
_& man on the testimony, however damning, of a single 
passage, we ask them to compare the commentaries on. 
_ the sécond sloka of the second canto. ~ : 


PE ee 


Maniram Sharma's Commentany. _ a 

fistareree Nath serfs wiyerenit gata 

coris *iailte wala seiaq sifectete tearsites 

Bide Fafesyen Alfscy cigaaifate SRAAATR COA 

wfetss Ata: Sloe AAS TSS gte CW ware FI 

BUR IS] Bq ae] Sgchaie Usardtitedtaatte: 
— ata ast AMLSS? FSSS: ANfHSe Blafreses 
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fasigusras Tafa Fete Tigers gsaaath 

Caae Maite watts sifafea sifaceae ?es shoe 

Haocsyent afsecyr caregqasifets PuReryR cow 

afte: aytes efoe ate, aS esis ware 

S pprosate ats) 2a ets) Sifactare Ces wtACTs: cartaT 

else FIGS: (HRT 44) ATS ASTI 

It will be seen that these plagiarisms are committed _ 
ona fixed plan. An expletive or two lett out, a single 
synonym changed for another and our Pandita-Rajahamsa 
thinks that he can safely strut out with the feathers which 
he has stolen, and pass off for a peacock. ‘One, stands 
aghast at the impudence which can christen such stuff 
and attempt to palm it off on the unsuspecting public as a 
“commentary of his own,” a phrase which bye-the-way 
reminds us of the Bengali saying about the plantains 1n 
the sahctuary. One wonders at the rashness which can 
thus plagiarise a work issued, but five years ago, and 
which must certainly be used for the purposes of com: 
parison when another commentary professing to be new, 
is given to the world. How bold the thief, so runs. the 
-Persian saying, that he bears a lamp in his hand! Pandit 
Jibénanda has the heart to mention in his preface the 
commentary of Manirim which he has thus shamelessly — 
appropriated. ran 
The Nalédaya, an alliterative poem on Nala, king of. 
Nishadha, is commonly attributed to Kalidasa, and tra-— 
“dition would have it that it was written expressly to 
humble the pride of his rival poet, Ghata-karpara, who 
plumed himself much on the alliterative excellence of his. 
Yamaka Kdvya. The text, with the commentary entitled 
-S4bédhini by Prajndkara Misra of Mithila was brought 
‘out in 1813 by Babu Ram under the orders of the. 
Committee of Education. The Rev. Wiliam Yates 
gave to the world-another edition of the text and com- ~ 
mentary in 1844, accompanicd by a translation in English 
blank verse. Jtbananda’s edition is a reprint, of the 
last edition, mzuxzs the preface and the translation. 
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Literary labor it costs him none. Though other com- 
mentaries by Mallindtha, Adisitra, Nrisinhdnanda and 
Haribhatia exist, he lacks either the capacity or the in- 
clination to compare them to throw new light on- his text. 
- He does not think it necessary to consult any new 
MSS. of Prajndkara even. The result is that our know- 
ledge of the Nalédaya remains where it was thirty years 
ago. The “ editor” does not think it worth his while to give 
us ‘his opinion as to the authorship of the poem. Pert 
haps he is wise ; from the experience we have had of him 
i¢ wont be worth much. 

The Miégdénanda, a play in five Acts, attributed to Sri 
Harsha Deva of Cashmere was not even known by name 
‘to Wilson. Itis not to be found in the list of Plays 
given at the erd of the Preface to his Hindu Theatre. It. 
was beautifully brought out by Professor Krishna Kamala 
Bhattacharya 1 in Samvat 1921, i. ¢., ten years ago. The 
printer’s part was as well got up in this edition as the 
editors. In a concise “preface Professor Krishna- 
kamala felt bound to say a word about the authorship 
of the drama which he was presenting to the public 
‘in a printed form for the first time. Acknowledging 
his ‘inability to decide between the conflicting authori- 
ties of the Kavya Prakashdé and the Raja Tarangini, he 
submitted it asa proposition beyond doubt that the 
author of Ndgdnande was the same as that of the 
faindvali. 

Acknowledging homage to no canon of art or criticism, 
- Jibénanda vouchsafes not a scrap of information on this 
important and interesting point. The Sanskrit version. 
of the Prdkrita passages which in Professor Krishna, 
Kainala’s edition had been given at the end of the text, 
have in the un-acknowledged reprint been given at. the 
foot of the pages. We give our editor his due for’ the 
labor of transposition. 

“There was atime when Hindu medicine had a class 
for itself in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, but it” was 
abolished long before the learned editor of Chakra-datta. 
had any connection with that institution. Seeing, there- 
fore, that he does nct own any Vaidya family among his 
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progenitors and has never to our knowledge taken up the 
study of Hindu medicine privately, we are at a loss to see 
how he qualified himself to superintend the bringing out of 
a current work on Hindu medicine. The utmost that alay- 
man like him ought to have attempted was an edvtio prin- 
cepsof asingle manuscript, or if he made bold to give an 
independent edition, he was bound to give every difference 
which he found in his Mss. The very misnomer “ Chakra- 
datta by Chakrapanidatta” which disfigures the title-page. 
- speaks volumes against the industry of Jibénanda’s colla- 
tion. Perhaps when one day he assumes the selt-sought. 
posifion of a “great” Enoghsh publisher he will edify 
us with an edition of Paradise Lost with the following 
introductory title page :—‘‘ Milton by John Milton.” 

The book which Jibananda has printed is really 
the Sarvaséra Sangraha of Chakrapani-Datta commonly 
called, for abbreviation’s sake, Chakradatta. Surely 
we have a right to expect that the so-called editor of a 
book should at least have the leisure and industry to 
_discover*the name of the book which he gives to the 
- world for the first time in a printed form. We suppose 

_the clue to the mystery lies in the fact of the Sanskrit: 
College copy, the only one which the sor-distant™ editor 
: would seem to have consulted, being detective about the 
naine of the work. We have had. no opportunity ofr - 
‘examining the Sanskrit College copy, but we arrive at 
: this conclusion from combining two facts. First, that 
in the Sanskut Catalovue of the Asiatic Society, (which 
as a first compilation is not free from errors), «meq is 
_ described as a medical work of which the Society has no 
* copy but the Calcutta Sanskrit College has. Secondly, 
‘dibananda’s Chakradatta is the same as the Asiatic 

Societys MSS. Nos. 561 and 626 which are the Surva 
Sdrasdngraha of Chakradatta, 
~The Bhoja prabhandha of Balldla, being anecdotes of 
Raja Bhoja and his court, is in the absence of’ better 
 matérial an important element inthe study of the history of 
 Jater Sanscrit literature. Apart from its historical value, it 
will as a composition amply repay perusal, on account of 
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pages. Jibdnanda’s edition is based on a lithograph 
edition published at Benares and he seems never to _ 
care for the fact that other recensions might exist. 


Jibanand 8 Text, 
aicay aieincey frRenecel sel foae eles 18 
ANATS, SAT TAR CHG VTS Mae ATHIA | 


- Pext of MS. No. 170 in the Library of the Agsiatic Society of Bengal. 
sf ony ary aay Sy PART HL CS AH AATS AF 

: f | 

ALRST ALT Gl BATS STAY BCH COTA eal Gls: 


Jib4nanda docs not care in the least for facts like 
the above, bas no imterest in the historical questions 
involved in the work, and is utterly inditierent about 
the personality of the writer. ‘The industry of a 
Benares publisher has produced in Samvat 1925 a 
tolerably correct text of the Bhojyaprabandha, » work 
likely to sell. and what he does 1s simply to order a eopy 
and deluge the literary werld witb a thousand repotitions 
of the same. He is welcome to the money which he 
makes by this trick of trade, but neither he nor his 
admirers have any right to ground on this a claim for _ 
literary distinction. . 
The Brihatl Avranyha, Chhandogya, Taittiriya, Lsa, 
Kena, Katha, Prasna, Munda, and Mancdukya U pants- 
hads as published by Jibananda, with the commentary 
of Sankara ard the gloss of Ananda-girt are unacknow-— 
ledged bare- faced reprints of the editions which appeared 
in the Bibliotheca [udica in the years 1849 and 1850. 
As usual, be never consults fresh manuscripts. The 
only Upanishad to which he can lay claim as a publisher 
is the little baga‘eile of 18 pages entitled the Mustkopa- 
nishdd of the White Yajur Veda. . 
~The Sdrkhyadarsang with the commentary of Viindna 
Bhikshu as edited by JibanandJa is an unacknowledged 
appropriation of the editorial Jabors of Dr. Hall who 
brought outan edition of the same in the Bibhotheca 
Indica years ago. ‘The intelligence and care with which 
this piracy has been conducted are patent from the tithe 
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page which characterises the aphorisms of the most | 
atheistic philosophy as those of A Thewstic Philo- 

sophy. | na a 

Our readers must excuse us for reproducing at length 

froya the “Hindu Patriot” of July 21,1873, the review 
of “ VetdlasPanchavinshati, or twenty-five tales related by 

a vampire to Rajah Vicramaditya, compiled. by Pandit 

Jibananda Vidiasavarg B. A., Calcutta, New Indian 
Press, 1873." Though the true character of Jibanandas 
publications was apparent to the merest tyro in Sanskrit¢ 

literature, and a common topicof conversation among the 

‘students and teachers of that literature, still to the writer. 
_of the review here reproduced, whose name we have no 

authority to divulge, belongs the credit of having been — 
the first to raise his voice against thi Saturnalia of 7 
Sanskrit Literature. - + - 7 


«This is the most bare-faced piece of literary imposition that has _ 
lately come to our notice; and we regret exceedingly that a Bachelor 
ofArts of the Calcutta University, and a Pandit who bears the proud 
title of “ocean of learning” (no matter how got) should be the cuiprit. 

_ he work which the Pandit professes on title-page to have himself -. 

“compiled,” was compiled many centuries ago by Jambhala Datta, and - 

Y “MSS, of it, though rare, are- by no means unattainable, In Calcutta we 
know of two codices, one in the library of the Sanskrit Coilege, and the 
other in that of Baboo Rajendralala Mitra. We are informed that the 

: Jast was lent to the Pandit a few mouths ago, and the book has been 
printed from it almost verbatim. We qualify our remark by the word 

almost”? as the Pandit has occasionally omitted a word, or a sentence 

,. or changed a case mark, or a word, or introduced a new sentence. The | 
sam total of these alterations and additions is insignificant, We 
have ascertained by a careful collation with the MS. (which by the 
way bears marks of having been used by the printers as copy, no 

._- separate copy for the compositors having been prepared) that the whole . 
of dhe additions in it cannot fill up a single Svo. page. Most of the: 

‘ alterations are merely corrections of copyist’s errors of the M&., a 
few are attempts at improving the style. The new sentences may be 
the readings of the Sanskrit College codex, or emendations Introduced 
by the Pandit, but their nuunber is limited to a dozen. The new words 

care mostly synonyms, such as the use of patnyam “wife” for “ bhary- 
yoyo” of Babu Rajendralala Mitra’s text, How under these cireums- 

tances the Pandit claims the right of compilership it iw difficult to — 

Jconceive, unless we take it to be an attempt to impose upon the public, 

“tm this last supposition receives much support from the fact of the. 
geal author Jambhala Datta’s naine having been omitted from the title-- 

| page, though the would-be compiler kney it perfectly well from its 
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occuriing in the first line of his second page. We hope for the credit 
of the Calcutta University that there is not another of its graduates 
who will seek literary reputation in this style. 


.We may add to the Patriot's criticism that the poor 
author's name is vouchsafed im the colophon, though 
saddled with that of the redoubtable compiler.* 


The following review of Jibananda’s edition of the 
Mahaviracharita of Bhavabhutu@s reproduced from the 
issue of the same journal for October 20, 1873, with the 
less hesitation as it proceeded. from the pen of the writer 
of this article. - 


Maha Vira Charita, by Bhavabhuti. Edited by Pandit Taranath 
Tarkavachaspatit. Calcutta. Printed and published by Herumbo 
Chandra Banerjee and Co., at Bishowprokas Press, James’s Lane,. — 
‘No. 5. 1857, | Ce 

“9 Mahaviracharita, a drama by Bhavabhuti, edited by Pandit 
Jibananda Vidyasagara, B. A. Calcutta. Printed at the Mahesh Satya 
Press, 1878. : 


“In his English title-page Pandit Jibananda, though he makes no 
mention of any commentary, speaks of the work as edited by him, 
but in the Sanskrit title-page le states that the book is edited by 
‘himself with a ‘made commentary,’ 7. e. a commentary made by himself, 
Now the fact is that the notes appended to Pandit Jibananda’s edztion 
(!} are exactly the same as those appended to Pandit Taranath’s 
Edition of 1857. A curious coincidence no doubt, We have compared 
both the editions most carefully, and found that the text is the same 
in both, and the commentary, but for the insertion in a particular 
note, of narapati for a synonymous term aripaté of the first edition, 
would have been exactly the same in both. The difference however _we > 
believe to be quite accidental, for such is Pandit Jibananda Vidyasagar 
B. A’s loyalty to the genius of his father, that he has perpetuated a 
mistake every time that he has met with one in his father’s edition. * ** 

“We cannot denounce too strongly this transparent endeavour to 
_impose on the public a commentary by the father, as one by the son. ° 
_ The ‘Ocean of learning,’ may throw up texts like ‘Son thou art self’f ; 
but we doubt very much whether the reading world will be satisfied 
with such an explanation. A novice in these matters woulda be almost 
tempted to believe that like Katyayana—Vararuchi, Taranatha—Jiba- 
nanda is the name of the same indivisible personage.” . 
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Here then we stop -to-day. To expose the failings of 
others is always a thankless and disagreeable task and 
nothing but a sense of public duty could have induced us 
to take up this matter in hand. The curtain we believe 
-has been torn wide enough to reveal some of the most 
startling mysteries of the editorial sanctum. For the 
‘dethroned idol there is still time for amends. He has 
scarcely passed the prime of life and if hé would only 
bring to his self-imposed task a little more of the scholar 
and the man of taste and a great deal less of the Burtollah 
shopoeracy ; if he will only measure himself, and casting 
aside that feverish love for fame and rupees which seems 
now to have taken possession of him, attempt only things 
withim his reach and in things beyond it, rather than 
accept the position of a slavish imitator, leave things well. 
alone; -if he would but condescend always frankly to 
inform his readers of the genealogy of his editions, the 
materials from which they are drawn and the principle 
on which his MSS. are collated, he may still do an amount - 

of good which it is not easy to calculate. | 
Bat if this “warning voice is raised in vain, if he per- . 
‘gists in his career of robbing others of what is far dearer 
than geld, literary reputation, we shall be obliged 
- to issue another card for the dissecting table, and with 
- unwilling hand again to expose the disease and corruption 
- which fester beneath the fair and promising exterior of 
these seventy-three publications. 
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“ War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 


Kings would not play at.” 


a 


I.—_INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


E do not intend to write a history of India, but. OnLy 

to give a brief and continuous account of ‘the great 
wars which have been waged in it. These necessarily 
mark the turning points of history, namely, the rise and 
fall of states, races, and dynasties ; but the seasons of 
peace and plenty—the angel-visits im the records of time ° 
which it would be incumbent “on the general historian | 
especially to dwell upon—will not be noticed by us. We 
shall not even notice all the wars which have disturbed © 
the country, but those only which were either great in 
themselves or great in the revolutions they effected. The 
valleys of the Indus and the Ganges have rung with 
victories as memorable, and have been saddened by defeats — 
as sional, as any that have occurred on the banks of, the 
Rhine and the Danube, and aremembrance of these at 
the present moment, when we are constantly threatened 
with Eastern (¢s Western) and Central Asian difficulties, 
will perhaps not be held to be altogether unnecessary. 

The history of India naturally divides itself .into three _ 
parts, namely, the Hindu, the Mahomedan, and the 
English periods. The first 1s of course by far the most. 
important ; but the accounts extant of 1t are unfortunately 
exceedingly imperfect, as the [indus never had any histori- 
eal writings. To leave out all notice of the period 
however, would be a great mistake ; nor issuch complete 
omission imperative, since the labors of our orientalists 
and antiquarians have succeeded in scraping together a 
large amount of information about it which, -if not his. 
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‘torically true, is still not unworthy of belief, AH such 
‘nformation as can be applied to our present purpose 
will be freely utilized. | . 
Leaving aside the travelling expedition of Osiris. fram 
Egypt, the first great. war waged in India of which we 


know anything was that which was fought between Semi- 
_ ramis and Stabrobates, which must have occurred in the 
second or third century “after the flood. The next was | 
the expedition of Bacchus, Sesdstris, or Parusram, which, 
-according to the Hindu accounts, was a war of races 
fought between the Brahmans and the Kshetriyas. The 
third, in the order of time, was the war of the second 
Rama, or Rdmchandra of Ayodhya, with Ravana m 
Southern India, which was a war of religions, being 
apparently the first great war between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, the Buddhists being represented as Rakshases. 
The fourth was the invasion of Hercules, or Balaram 
(the third Rama) and Krishna, which was almost con- 
temporaneous with the fifth, the war of the Mahabharut, 
an international war fought out apparently by two 
Scythian clans a short time after their settlement in the 
country. The sixth was probably the invasion of Oghuz 
Khan of Tartary, whose era however cannot be precisely — 
- determined. Then come the Persian invasions of Cyrus 
‘and Darius Hystaspes ; and then the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great, which was the first of the ereat wars 
of which we have authentic information. The wars of 
Vikramaditya and Salivahana which ought next to be 
noticed, are not much known in their details. They were 
followed by six centuries of impervious darkness which 
it is impossible even to grope through. 
-. The seeond or Mabomedan period of Indian history 
opens with the Arab invasions of the country, which | 
were followed by the expeditions of Sabaktagm, Mah- 
mood of Ghazni, and Mahomed or Shahaboodeen of Ghor, 
by the last of whom and his slave Kuttuboodeen I[bek 
the sovereignty of the Mahomedans in India was founded. 
From this date to the end of the Mahomedan era the 
country was always in a state of anarchy and confusion, 
caused alike by mutinies and rebellions, and by wars: of 
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conquest and aggrandisement, both of which were equally. 
frequent. The Mahomedans, as Abdool Wassaf expresses 
it, found India to be “the most agreeable abode on the | 
‘ sarth, and the most pleasant quarter of the world ; ° 
. © the dust of which was purer than air, and the air purer - 
~ “ than purity itself. Its delightful plains were regarded | 
“by them as the garden of paradise, and the particles of 
“its earth as rubies and corals.» If it 1s asserted,’ says 
he, “that paradise is in India, be not surprised that 
“ paradise itself is not comparable to it.” The eagerness 
. to plunder this paradise was generally the cause of the 
wars that distracted it ; and very soon the paradise was 
converted by them into a hell, both for themselves and 
the unfortunate races they brought under subjection. - 
All the disturbances thus created will not require to be 
recapitulated, as they were generally not “ great’ wars 
in any sense of that term. We shall only notice the 
wars of Buktyar Khilji in Bengal and Behar ; those of 
Altamsh, the slave; those of Allaocodeen, the first 
Mahomedan subjugator of all India; the Chinese expedi-_ 
tion of Mahomed Toglek ; the terrible invasion of India 
by Timour, which left an indelible mark on the country ; 
its conquest by Baber; the wars of Humayun and Shere 
Shah ; those of Akbar; the rebellion of Shah Jehan ; 
that of Khan Jehan Lodi; and the civil wars caused by - 
_ the.sons of Shah Jehan, which were terminated by Aurung- 
zebe’s ascension to the throne. After these will come 
for notice the wars of Aurungzebe with the Rajpoots -. 
and the Mahrattas, the subsequent Mahratta wars, the 
war of Bahadur Shah with the Sikhs, the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, and the several invasions of Ahmed Shah 
‘Doorani which ended with his final triumph at Paniput. 
The battle of Paniput was fought mn 1761, four years 
after which began the recognised sovereignty of the 
English in India. We wish we could say that the Eng- 
lish period has beer altogether a quiet and peaceful 
one. It has unfortunately not been, and in fact could not 
be, so ;.since their empire is based on conquest, Just as 
much as that of the Mahomedans was. Unlike the Maho- 
medan period however, the English era has been singu- — 
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larly free from internal disturbances, excepting such as 
“were unavoidable to the tenure by which they hold ; and 
now that they have attained the nepius ultra’ of their 
aspirations in the country, the whole of it 1s at peace from 
one extremity to another quite as much as Great 
- Britain and Ireland. The wars they have fought will 
of course have to be referred to. They cormmenced 
with their struggles with the French for a footing m the 
land, which were soon followed by the wars for the 

acquisition of Bengal and Behar. Then succeeded the 
~ wars with Hyder Ally and Tippoo, which may be regard- 
ed as the sequel of the struggles with the French ; then 
_the first Mahratta war ; then the war with Nepal ; then 
the great Mahratta and Pindari war; and then the 
Burmese war. Next followed the capture of Bhurtpore 
and the subjugation of the Jats; after which there was 
a long era of rest, that was abruptly concluded by the 
feay the English entertained of the Russians, which pro- 
voked the Afghan war, which in a manner obliged them 
to undertake in succession the conquest of Scinde, the 
Gwalior war, and the Punjab war. The last of their 
great wars in India up to this time has been the Sepoy 
war of 1857-58. 

Of most of these wars detailed accounts exist, but in 
such voluminous form as is repellent toa large number 
of readers. Our only endeavour will be to produce a 
‘ Hook that will give the general reader such a cursory 
sketch of them all.as he will care to read and remember. 
The wars with China and Persia will not be referred to, 
as they were, in point of fact, not Indian but imperial 
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11.—THE INVASION OF SEMIRAMIB. 


APPOXIMATE DATE, B, C. 2,000. 


Tym first celebrated invader of India was Semiramis 
' the wife of Ninus, who succeeded him on the Assyrian 
throne, some two or three hundred years after the flood.. 
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after Ctesias, whom the fathers reject as an unscrupulous | 
authority, because his narrations are not altogether 
-yeconcileable with the Jewish Scriptures. There is no 
doubt however, that there was such a queen as Semiramis, 
and that she did signalize herself by many wonderful 
achievements, of which not the least was the erection of 
Babylon; and primd facie there is nothing against — 
~ Ctesias’s account of the Indian war, which, Diodorus says, 
was extracted from the archives of Babylon, and the. 
general truth of which is not unsupported by the my- — 
thic annals of India. | 

The account of Ctesias is that the queen of Assyria, 
having added Libya and Ethiopia to her dominions, re-. 
tired for rest to Bactria, but sovn became so impatient 
of a quiet life that she resolved to proceed thence to 
India, which even -in that age had acquired a name for 
-fertility and riches. The king of the Indians, Stabrobates, 
was however on all hands said to be a very powerful 
sovereign, and the undertaking contemplated was also— 
difficult for other reasons. Preparations for it were 
therefore made by Semiramis on the grandest scale. The 
bravest and most expert soldiers in her émpire were 
selected for the enterprise; and the army thus formed 
was strongly armed and accoutred. She also engaged 
shipwrights from all maritime places to build tor her a_ 
number of vessels to be transported in pieces by land, - 
and made use of in crossing the Indus ; and to deceive 
the elephant-corps of the Indian king, in which his chief 
superiority was supposed to rest, she had counterfeit 
elephants constructed of wood, which were covered with 
the hides of black oxen. Her elephants and vessels 
being ready in two years she assembled her army in the 
third, and counted three millions of foot soldiers, two 
hundred thousand horsemen, one hundred thousand. 
chariots, and one hundred thousand men on camels. 
Her vessels of transport were two thousand in number, — 
-andwere carried by camels; as also were her mock 
elephants, to the sight of which the horsemen familiarized . 
. their horses, that they might not take fright on seeing 
real elephants in the war. | . a | 
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Stabrobates, undaunted by these preparations, made 
his own for resistance with equal vigour, and succeeded | 
m.organizing a superior army. His foot-soldiers exceeded 
three millions, and the other arms were proportionately 
strone. lle especially added largely to the elephant- 
corps, and agmed it so as to render it invincible ; and, for 
. purposes of transport, he built four thousand boats of 
canes and bamboos. | | 

Thus prepared the Indian kine sent ambassadors to 
Semiramis on her march. to reproach her for seeking a 
causcless war; and, in a private note to her, he upbraided 
her for her infamous life, and threatened to crucify her 
if she fell into his hands. The only answer Semiramis 
gave was that she hoped that they would erelong be 
better acquainted with each other; and, hurrying her - 
advance, she came shortly after to the banks of the Indus, 
byt was surprised to find the enemy’s fleet already 
arranged and drawn up m order before her. Nothing 
_ daunted she launched the vessels she had prepared, 
. manned them with the boldest of her soldiers, and com- 
menced the fight, ordering it so that those on shore might 
be able to aid’ and assist those. fighting on the river. 
The contest was fierce and obstinate, but terminated in 
favor of the Assyrians, who sunk one thousand of the 
_ Indian vessels and took many prisoners. 

' But the king of India was a strategist. He had 
accepted the defeat designedly, that the enemy might get _ 
elated and less wary with success ; and, affecting to retire 
before it, he drew the entire army of the Assyrians 
‘across the river. Semiramis, easily taken in, ordered a 
bridge of boats to be stretehed across the stream, and 
went over with all her forces, leaving only sixty thousand 
men behind to defend the bridge; and she proceeded 
joyously, pursuing the Indians and desolating the country 
for many leagucs. Her mock elephants did her especial 
service, for they actually succeeded+ in intimidating 
several detachments of the Indian army, till the deceit 
was discovered by deserters. Even then Stabrobates 
found the greatest difficulty in rallying his forces ; but 
’ he eventually succeeded in doing go,’ and then charged 
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the Assyrians with such vigour that they were obliged to. 


ive way. The attack of his elephant-corps was now 


irresistable, while ‘the mock-elephants of Semiramis 
‘proved useless and cumbersome. The sovereigns on 


both sides fought hand to hand, and Semiramis was 
wounded with an arrow anda javelin. This compelled 
her to fall back ; and her army, already disspirited, fled 


. with her in disorder. Many of the Assyrians, after 


having escaped the enemy, were, in the precipitancy of 
their flight, pressed to death on the bridge, or being 


thrown into the stream were drowned. But Semiramis 


took a bitter revenge for this when she saw the Indians 
continuing the pursuit across the river, by ordering the 
bridgeto be cut down the moment her own men had 


. passed over, whereby a multitude of Indians were des- 
 troyed. 


Such was the end of the last great expedition. undeér- 


taken by the most famous queen of the olden world; 


who is by some authorities said to have made her escape 
from India with only twenty persons in her train, while 
others assert that she was able to save about a third 
part of her army. ‘The Indian account identifies her 
with the goddess Shama, the wife of Mahadeva, the 
god being himself, in a separate story, identified with 
Osiris of Egypt, which gives force to the belief expressed 
by some authors that Semiramis, after the death of Nihus, 
was married to Osiris. Her Indian opponent is named — 
Virasena, a devout worshipper of Mahadeva, by whom he 
was made Sthdbarpati (Stabrobates) or lord of hills, trees, 
and plains. His country was near the sea, evidently down > 


to the mouths of the Indus ;: and he began his reign by re- 


pressing the wicked and rewar ding the good. Shama Devi, 
amaged at the final issue of her expedition, made minute 
inquiries in regard to the life of the conqueror ; and, find- 
ing that he had become a son of Mahddeva by his 


‘ tapsaya and austerities, she adopted him as her son. also, 


and gave him command over all Vahnisthan, the empire 
she had herself reigned over. It is not unlikely that 


this invasion of India was the last of the continuous wars 


| fought between the Ahoors (Asoors or Assyrians) and the - 


— 
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- Devas, or Brdhmans, from time anterior to the flood. It 
was after this engagement that the Brahmans, already 
settled in Sapta Sindhava, or the land of the seven rivers, 
began to codify their faith. oe | 
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{Il.-THE HXPEDITION OF BACCHUS, SESOSTRIS, OR PARUSRAM. 
APPROZIMATE DATE, B. ©, 1800. 


— Norxvs, a native of Panopolis, in Egypt, composed in 
the fifth century after Christ, a poem called the Diony- 
_ giacs, which gives an account of the expedition of Diony- 
sus, or Bacchus, mto India, Some authors consider 
Osiris to have been the original Bagchus ; others con- 
cede that honor to Sesostris ; others again to Shishak : 


while not a few agree in thinking that there was actually — 
but one invasion of India from Egypt, the name of the — 


invader being differently given by different writers as 
Dionysus, Bacchus, Shishak, and Sesostris. | 
Nonnus says that the expedition of Bacchus was under- 
taken at the desire of Jupiter, who was angry with 
Deriades, the king of India, for his haughtiness. The 
invading army was assembled by Pyrrhichius, and was 
- commanded by Actzon, Hymenzus, Erecthus, Aristeeus, 
Ogyrus, and Priapus. Along catalogue of nations and towns 
which contributed to swell its ranks is given by the poet. 
_ Briefly, the races were the Cabiri, Corybantes, Telchinis, 
Cyclops, Pans, Satyrs, Hyades, Centaurs, Nymphs, and 
Bassarides. Armed witha thyrsus and a horn Bacchus 


led them on, being accompanied, not only by heroes of — 


great military fame, but also by Apollo, to give lessons 
in poetry and music to the Indians, Triptolemus, to teach 
them the arts of husbandry, Maro, to instruct them in 
planting the vine, and the Muses, to teach them the rest 


of the sciences and arts. The invaders entered India - 
‘by the road of Persia, but were not entirely unopposed . 


onthe frontier. An immense multitude, armed with 
. guch weapons as they could lay hands on, flocked from all 
the neighbouring districts to repel them ; but, he Bassa- 
rides, or Bacche, fell furiously on “these, and Bacchys 
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seconded their efforts by turning a river that was running 
blood into wine, of which the Indians drunk unwittingly, 
~ and, becoming mad drunk, were easily conquered. 
_ At this stage the account of the war is relieved by the 
story of Bacchus’s passion for an Indian nymph named 
Nicza, as beautiful as Venus and as chaste as Diana. Bac- 
chus's love being rejected by her with disdain, he followed 
_ her wherever she went ; upon which she tried to run away, 
and, coming up to the river of wine in an exhausted state, _ 
drank deeply of it and became insensible, which gave > 
Bacchus the opportunity to coimnplete her ruin. 
_ The trick of the river of wine being discovered, 
Orontes, the son-in-law of Deriades, challenged Bacchus 
to a single combat, which Bacchus avoided. A general 
engagement was then commenced, and Orontes attempted 
to attack Bacchus, but was unable to wound him ; while 
Bacchus with his thyrsus rent the corselét of Orontes, but 
qnagnanimously spared his life. Orontes, unable to enduré 
the indignity, destroyed himself; and the best warrior 
of the Indian army being thus lost, a second victory ‘was 
obtained by. Bacchus, after which Blemys, an Indian ~ 
who had joined his side, was placed on the throne. 
.. The next encounter was a friendly one, with one 
Staphylus, apparently one of the frontier princes, who, 
with his wife Methé and his son Botrys, learnt to 
appreciate the grape so well that he died from the effects 
of it, whereupon Bacchus undertook to console hig 
widow, and Methé became his constant companion. 
After this followed a fierce encounter with Lycurgus, the 
king of Arabia, who gave Bacchus a signal defeat ; 
but Neptune and Jupiter coming to his rescue, the 
former struck Arabia with his trident and laid it under 
water, while the latter made Lycurgus blind. | 
Up to this time there had been no engagement with 
Deriades himself. One of his generals Thureus, a fierce 
‘Warrior, now met Bacchus on the banks of the Hydaspes, 
and meditated an attack on him. Buta deserter in- 
formed Bacchus of the plan, and Bacchus, feiening 
flight, drew the-enemy after him, and then defeated and 
‘routed them, driving many of the Indians into the © 
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river, where the contest was continued in the water til] 


all except Thureus were drowned. Bacchus then crossed 


the river, and meeting with opposition set fire to 


Gt. This angered Oceanus; but the Hydaspes itself | 


implored clemency, upon which the flames were extin: | 
guished. | 


4 
a 


‘The preparations for the battle with Deriades were 


now completed. Bacchus received a shield made by 


Vulcan on which were displayed the figures of the sup, 


- moon, and stars ; of Thebes, Amphion, and Ganymedes ; 


- 


of Damasenus engaging and slaying a dragon; and of 
Rhea holding a stone to Saturn. His opponents were at 


the same time craftily encouraged by Pallas to venture 


out; and they advanced vigorously, bearing various ayns: 
In the battle which followed Dexiochus and Corymbasus, 
two Indian chiefs, particularly distinguished themselves, 


the latter standing‘at his post even after he was killed. 


But the advance of the Cyclops scan reduced the troopg 


of Deriades to straits, many fell back before them, 


and Deriades himself was surrounded; when Juno - 


inspired him with courage, upon which Deriades and 


Bacchus engaged in single conflict, till they were parted ‘ 
by night. Juno now deceived Jupiter with the girdle. 
of Veaus, and lulled him asleep; and Deriades, being 
assisted by Mars, soon put Bacchus and his host to fii¢ht, 
upon which Bacchus became demented. 

Jupiter was filled with wrath when he awoke, and 


- gompelled Juno to cure Baechus with her milk ;’ after 


which the war was renewed, Bacchus charging the ele- 
phant-corps of the Indian army at the head of the wild 


~ beasts that accompanied him. He himself also assumed 


‘a great variety of forms to engage Deriades, and finally 


‘succeeded in entangling him ina mess of vine-plants, 
- which forced him to entreat for liberation, and to con- 


clude a peace. | ; 
Numerous prodiziés appeared at the termination of 


the truce, but they deterred neither party from continu- 
-ing the war, which now took a naval form ; and the - 
ships of Bacchus and Deriades being: both ready, a 
- vigorous engagement was begun. * The Indians were 
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early surrounded, byt-still fought with obstinate valor, 
till Boreas sent a storm against them and Jupiter sent 
rain, when the Indiins being subdued their fleet was ‘ 
burnt. Deriades now attempted to fly, but was decett- 
fully persuaded by Pallas to continue the fight, which 
enabled Bacchus to eome up and slay hin ; after which 
Bacchus returned to his native country. 

The account given of Sesostris by Diodorus Siculus 
does not very materially differ from the above, though 
no details to an equal extent are give. is first expe- 
dition, it is there related, was in command of an army 
sent out by his father to conquer Arabia, in which he 
was entirery successful. He was next sent to conquer 
Libya, which was likewise brought under subjection. 
These successes excited in him the ambition of conquer- 
ing the world; and, on coming to the throne, he raised 
for that purpose a large army of 600,000 foot soldiers, 
24,000 horsemen, and 27,000 chariots of war. The 
chosen companion’ of his infancy were the generals who 
commanded this army; and he fitted out a fleet from 
the Red Sea to co-operate with it. The latter being 
first sent out succeeded in conquering ali the maritime 
nations to the borders of India. The army then took 
its course through Pheenicia, Syria, Assyria, and Media, 
all of which were conquered : after which it entered 
India through Persia, and subduing the whole of it, 
passed down the Ganges to its mouths, where the fleet . 
was waiting for it, and where triumphant pillars were 
erected. Nine years were spent in the expedition, after 
the successful t:rmination of which Sesostris proceeded 
westward into Europe, where he subjugated Thrace. 
We have no information of the kings he met with in 
India. If he was the same person as Shishak, he is 
supposed to have conquered a large part of the country, 
and to have left one of his most intimate freinds, Spar- 
tembas, on the throne, whose descendants continued to 
occupy it till the invasion of India by Hercules. The — 
story, whichever version of it be accepted, is not impro- . 
bable ; there is no doubt that the Egy plan empire was | 
at one time contiguois to India. 
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We now turn to the Indian accounts available to us.. 
Colone] Wilford was of opinion that the Diorysiacs of 
‘Nonnus only related the story of the Mahabbarut, 
while Sir William Jones h \d that the parallel to it 
was to be found in the Ramayana, In point of fact, 
however, we find no actual parallel of the story in either 
of the poems referred to, beyond a possible affinity of 
names between Deriades and Duryodhon, as regards the 
Mahabharut, and such resemblance as may be said to 
subsist between the circumstances of Bacchus having 
fought with an army of satyrs and Rama with an army 
of monkeys, as regards the Ramayana. The more pro- 
bable theory, therefore, is that which has been generally 
accepted, that the expedition of Bacchus, Sesostris, or 
Shishak has reference to a distinct war from that either 
of the Ramayana or the Mahébharut, the hero of if 
being the elder Rama, or Parusram, so named from the 
Parusa, or battle-axe, with which he fought. 

Parusram, according to the Hindu story, was an incar- 
nation of the Deity, one of whose names is Bagis, which 
may be identified with Bacchus. He was the son of 
Jamadagni, an anchorite, who, quarrelling with Gautama, 
was beset by a confederation of princes both of India 
and Cushwadwipa (Persia and Arabia), and was murdered. 
Parusram, then a boy, had already found favor with 
Mahédeva, and, armed with his invincible energy, 
devoted himself to the extermination of the Kshetriyas, 

> or the royal race, all over India. In vain they resisted 
him singly or together ; all arms were useless against 
“his battle-axe: and the slaughter he made was so great 
that even the chdsés or agriculturists fled from the 
plains and retreated to the mountains. The Sdntiparba 
of the Mahabharut says that “ he turned the earth into 
a mass of ensanguined mud.” Eastwards he | pro- 
ceeded to the extremest limit of Assam, where with 
one blow of his axe he made the cleft in the mountains 
“py which the Brahmapootra enters India. To the west 
he went beyond the Hindu Koosh, to the country of 
the Cannibals, where he fought with their ruler Karta- 
virya, and, darting huge serpents at him, enfolded him 


— 
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in an inéxtricable maze till he was destroyed. The 


names given by Nonnus are not reconcilable with those - 
of the Hindu legend, but sme resemblance in the stories 


may be traced The Egyptians who’ accompanied Bac- 


chas, Sesostris, or Shishak to India—a great portion of - 


whom must have settled in it under Spartembas——-were — 


perhaps also Brahmans, like those already settled in the 


~ Punjab, whose cause was fought for by Parusram. 


—a 


é 
(vV.-RAMA’S WAR WITH RAVANA. 


APPROXIMATE DATE, B.C. 1760. 


Tur first war between Brahmanism and Buddhism of 
which we have any account was fought by Rama, the son 
of Dasarath, king of Ayodhya or Oude, with Ravana, 
king of Lank4 or Ceylon. The story has been rendered 
immortal by the puem of Valmik, which is prized by the 
Hindu alike for its historical and religious associations. 


The accounts of Kama’s birth, boyhood, and marriage 


do not require to be here noticed ; but it may be men- 
tioned at the outset that he, hke Parusram, was an 
incarnation of the Deity. The story of his adventures 
commences from the date of his banishment, which was 


procured by the intrigues of his step-mother, Kaikey1- 


His father having become very old, Kama was selected 
by the people for the office of heir-apparent and co-ad- 


jutor of the king; but his installation to the office was . 


opposed by Kaikeyi, who besought her husband to ins 


stall her own son Bharat in preference, and to send Rama 
into exile. The old king was weak and siily enough to 
comply, whereupon Rama, with his wife, Sita, and astep- 


brother, Lakshmana, proceeded as ascetics to the forests 


near the sources of the Godavery, to fulfil the parental . 


command. The sentence was for fourteen years ; but, 
Dasarath dying almost immediately after héma’s depar- 
ture, Rama was summoned to occupy the throne by 
Bharat himself, which however he refused to-do lest his 


- filial obedience should be impugned. 


a 
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' While in the wilderness Rama killed several R4kshases 
or demons (by whom Buddhists apparently are meant) 
who persecuted the sages or Brahmans dwelling in the 
forests for their worship of the gods. Among the Ré&k- 
shases ‘thus encountered were two brothers of Ravana 
and one of his sisters. The latter offered love to Réma, 
and, on being told that he was already married, rushed 
upon Sita in her jealousy, to do hurt to her ; whereupon 
, vakshmana thoughtlessly cut off her ears and nose, and 
her brothers attempting to avenge her were killed. 
This brought out Ravana to the spot; but he did not 
come either to fight for glory or to avenge his relatives. 
He came only to gratify his lust for Sita, for whose hand 
he had before unsuccessfully competed, and who was 
now represented to him as being as beautiful as Lakshmi, 
without her lotos. An accomplice of his assuming the form 
of a golden stag with silver spots lured out Rama from 
thehermitage,and Lakshmana being sent after Rama shortly 
_after' by his devoted wife to assist him against fancied 
danger, Ravana came into the hut, declared his passion, 
and, being indignantly answered, carried off Sita on his 
chariot through the air. This being observed by Jataya, 
the king of, the vultures, an attempt was made to rescue 
‘Sita, but proved unsuccessful, Jataéya being mortally 
wounded in the conflict, and surviving only long enough 


to. give the necessary directions to Rama for the search’. 


of his wife. 

Now comes the story of the war. In the middle of 
the southern ocean was the wonderful island of Laned 
which owned Ravana for its lord, and thither Sita 


‘was supposed to have been carried. Her captor was a- 


great warrior, and had a large army of Rakshases 
under hiscommand. “If you desire to conquer him,” said 


- .. 


Kabandha, the Gandharva, to Rama, “ you must form a 


friendly alliance with Sugriva, one of the most powerful 
of the monkey-chiefs, who will first require your assist- 
ance against his brother Bali, and then assist you in 


return.” ‘The advice of Kabandha was followed; the. 


monkey-chief was assisted in his quarrel with his brother 


for the possession of the monkey-throne, and, being. 
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raised to it, espoused heart and soul the cause of his ally. 
Not only all the monkeys in Southern India, but all the 
bears in it also, that is, all the aboriginal races of the 
country of every desecription—monkeys standing for 
foresters, and bears for mountainecrs-——came forward to 
assist Rama. ‘The monkeys were of all species—white, 
black, blue, green, red, and yellow, aud were counted by | 
millions, and marshalled under their respective leaders, — 
of whom:the most important were Sugriva, Angada,, 
Hanuman, Nil¢, Rambha, Sarambha, Vanara, Arundha, 
Darvindha, and Nala. The bears were forty crores in 
number, and were led by their king Jambavat. 

The Ulysses of the monkey tribe was Hanuman, who 
was deputed southwards to discover the whereabouts of | 
Sita. He took charge of Rama’s marriage-ring, and 
leapt over the channel between India and Ceylon. T’he 
capital of the enemy he found well defended, within 
seven ranges of walls, namely, of iron, stone, brass, lead, . 
copper, silver, and gold, ail euarded by Rakshases of 
great might. But he cluded them all by assuming the 
form of a cat, and, after many difficulties and a prolonged 
search, found Sita safely secured in the Asoka grove, | 
surrounded by Rakshasa ladies set about her, to induce .— 
her to return the love of her captor. Ravana hinaself 
came in shortly after to press his suit, and Hanuman was 
thus made an eye-witness of the fidelity of Sita who in- 
-dignantly rejected the overtures of the Buddha king. 
If Ravana had vanquished Rama in battle, Sita would, 
by the ancient laws of war, have” been compelled to_ 
become his wife: but, ashe had carried her off by stealth: 
only, he had no acknowledged rieht over her, and was. 
therefore obliged to await her consent to the gratrication 
of his passion. A private interview with Sita was now 
managed by Hanuman, who presefited his credentials, 
the marriage-ring, and proposed to carry her off on bis 
broad shoulders. But to this the Kshetriya lady would 
not agree, because she would not voluntarily touch the 
body of any male person except Rama; and Hanuman 
was therefore compelled to go back, Sita giving him in 
exchange for the ring the only jewel she had on her 


1 
_ 


d 


a 


“person, a golden chaplet which held her braided hair, av 
her token to Rama, with ardent entreaties that he would 


come and deliver hér, as soon as possible, from the insults 
and solicitations to which she was obliged to submit, and 


the impressive notice that, if he did not rescue her within 


two months, she would destroy-herself. Before retiring 
from the island however, the monkey-chief thought it 
befitting his character to commit a deal of mischief in 
the encmy’s capital, and he accordingly destroyed eighty 


_ thousand soldiers, seven chiels, tive commanders of inferior 
‘note, and a son of Ravana ; besides which, he set fire to 


several buildings by lashing about his tail, which the 
Rakshases had foolishly ignited. ° 


. On the return of Hanuman, Rama advanced towards 
Laneaé to invade it. His ariny, though composed only of 


tT 


‘monkeys and bears, was innumerable, and covered 
- 100,000 miles of land; and this vast body proceeded. 


* 


towards the sea as one man, rejoicing in their strength. 
The earth trembled at the loudness of their shouts and 


when, arrived on the sea-shore, they saw the waves 


‘bursting on the beach. ilow was the sea now to be 


erossed 2 Varuna, the god of waters, was invoked for 


‘assistance, and suggested theeconstruction of a bridge: by 


the monkey-chicf Nala, + son of Vishwa-karm4, the 


. great architect of heaven. ‘There was no difficulty ex- 
~ perienced in finding materials for the work, for the 
nionkeys, going out in all directions, brought together a | 
“large .stock of trees, mountains, and loose stones, and — 


Nala made these float by the simple process of engraving 
24ma’s-name on each, Rama having previously, by the 
strength of his arrows, forced the ocean-god to agree to 


‘support a bridge. | - 

The bridge thus constructed was called Shetbandha,..”. 
and was one hundred jojans long and ten jojans broad. 
The whole army passed over it with case, and then en. 
camped near the Subala mountains, tidings of their entry ~ 
into thé island bemg communicated through Hanuman to 
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‘the lashing of their tails; mountains and’ wildernesses | 
were passed over with the swiitness of the wind: but... 
there was consternation and astonishment on every face. . 
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his palace to witness the engagement ; but eleven arrows 


were shot at him by Rama, ten of which discrowned 
his ten heads, while the eleventh cut down his royal um- 


-brella, whereupon Ravana was compelled to retire from 


shame, amid.the jeers and remonstrances of his own wife, 
Mandadori. The slaughter on the field was so great 


that a river flowed from the blood that was shed, 
and a hill was formed of limbs and bones. After long 
fighting the monkeys began to give way, and even- 


tually ran off ; but they were soon rallied and brought 
back by the valiant Sugriva, who put even Indrajit 


to flight, till the latter came back in a charmed 


chariot which made him invisible, whereby he was 


‘enabled tg catch both Rama and Lakshmana in a noose of 


serpents which had been given to him by Bruhma. Rama 


now summoned Garura, the deadly foe of serpents, to his - 


aid, and at his sight the noose fell off and the serpents 


fied, whereb}.the brother-chiefs recovered their liberty. 


The field was yet indecisive when Ravana entered it, _ 


in person, Andromache:like Mandadori endeavoured to 


'. dissuade him from doing so, but he refused to listen to | 
her. A thousand horses were’ harnessed to his car; his 


_ ten heads appeared as ten mountains; his teeth were as 
anvils; and his twenty hands had twenty different des- 


eriptions of arms to. fight with. He came out with a - 


vast army in his rear, and there was great battle on 


whichever side he pressed. There were also many single 
combats, but they were generally very indecisive. That 


‘between Rama and Ravana ended by a crescent-shaped 
‘arrow of the former cutting off again the ten crowns 


‘from the latter's heads, upon which Ravana was. agai 


—. 


obliged to retire. ) _ 
All the hopes of Ravana were now centred in his in- 


vincible‘brother Kumbha-karna, who slept six months. 
‘ at a time, and then awoke only for a day when rothing — 
could withstand his power. He was awakened with 


» difficulty, and then gave expressions to fe&rful dreams of - 


imminent danger which had disturbed his sleep.. He 


nevertheless fought with a stout heart; but all his prodi-. 
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the monkeys and captured their chief Sueriva ; bat-at | 


this moment Rama succeeded in cutting off his head, - 


and that raised a wail in the palaces of Laned. 


Indrajit, the valiant son of Ravana, again came for- . 
ward in his magie car to retrieve the ill fortune of the 
day, and, invisible himself, he created great havoc in the 
monkey ranks. But the physician Sushena revived all 


the wounded by the juice of certain herbs fresh gathered 
from the summit of a hill called Rishaba, and a moun- | 


om 


tain called Gandhamadana, both of which were brought 


over bodily by Hanuman to the battle-field, on his fail- 
ing to discover the herbs which were wanted. ‘The case 
was thus bitterly summed up by Ravana and his counsel- | 
lors: ‘All the Rakshases are slain and never revive, 
but the monkeys that are slain rise .up again to renew 
the fight.” The fact 1s, all the inhabitants of the. 
Dandaka forest, which extended from near Allahabad to | 
Cape Comorin, were in arms against the little island 


* of Ceylon. The disparity in numbers was too great to 


be made up by valor; they closed the gates of Lanca 
in despair ! | | 
Then Réma commanded the monkey-chiets to go into 


 Lancé and set fire to it, which was forthwith done. This _ 


brought out two nephews of Ravana and his son 


- Indrajit to renew the fight ; but they came forth only to — 


die. Ravana came out next to avenge them, but was so’ 
sorely besct by Rama that he was compelled to go 
back, He then beseached Sukra, the -preceptor of 
the Rékshases, to help him with his advice; and’ 
Sukra~ taught him certain mantras which, with a 
specified sacrifice, was to enable him to obtain weapons - 
of fire that would make himinvincible., But the spies 
of Rama being on the alert, the monkeys, headed by 


| Angada and Hanuman, broke open the palace-door and 
disturbed the rite, forcing Ravana to tly to the rescue of 
-<Mandadori who was laid hold of ; and so no aid came 


out of Sukra’s charm. | | 
- But Ravana was unsubducd. With or without firearms | 
he was determined to die gaine ; and he came out to the 


field and renewed his conflict with Rima, and for a long 


4 
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time fought on equal terms, victory inclining sometimes — 
to. one side and sometimes to the other. The frght was . 
maintained without intermission for seven days and. 
‘nights. The king of the demons bore a charmed life, 
for no sooner was one of his heads lopped, off than an- 

- other arose to replace it; till Rama got hold of a sacred 
arrow which Bruhm4 had made in times past from the 
spirit of all the gods, and which Rama had recelved as 
a present from Agastya; and this pierced Ravana to the 
heart, going out of his back, whereby the bulwark of - 
Buddhism was prostrated. | 
-. There was unusual jubilee at the triumph of Rama,’ 
for the gods showered parijata flowers on him from) 
heaven, the gandharvas struck up their musical imstru-— 
ments, and the apsards danced. They all praised the 
son of Dasarath for having delivered them from the- 
oppressions of the Buddha king, and Rama stood on the — 
_ plain, the observed of all observers, flushed with beauty 
and renown. | a 7 Oo 
The restoration of Sita to her lord and his triumphant 
return to Oude do not require any notice here. The 
ave. of the war has been approximately hud down at 
between B.C. 1800 and 1700. Apart from its fabulous | 
~ decorations it has every right to be regarded as a real | 
_ and historical event. 


 ¥.-THE ADVENTORES OF HERCULES, CR BALARAM AND ERISHN A.- 


APPROXIMATE DATs, B.C. 1500. 


Herccies, says Diodorus, was born among the - 
Indians, who, like the Greeks, armed him with a club ° 
- and dressed him in a lion’s hide. The learned are how-* 
ever not well agreed as to the particular Indian warrior: 

whois to be identified with the hero of Thebes. “ Some ~ 
-eonsider Hercules and Balaram, or Rama the third; to be 
_.the same, and the general representations of both very 
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much agree, Balaram being usually depicted with a club . 
-in one hand and a lion’s skin thrown round the loins, - 
The identity of names is greater with Krishna or Hart, 
the brother of Balaram ; and generally, the achievements 
of both Balarém and Krishna were akin to those of the 
Grecian warrior, partaking less of the character of great 
wars than of personal adventures undertaken against 
monsters, tyrants, and wild beasts. Jara ssandha, the 
ruler of “Magadha, has also by some been put forward as 
the original Hercules; and others again have held 
. Viswadhanwa in that light. With the last however, the 
analogy holds good only in this, that both he and Hercules 
were afflicted with a loathsome and excruciating disease of 
which they died, while with the third the accordance. is, 
if possible, still less, since Jarasandha led a stationary — 
life, as a great king with a fixed abode, while Hercules, 
like Balaram and Krishna, was constantly roaming about 
in search of adventures. We may regard Balaram and 
Krishna therefore, as jointly representing Hercules in 
India, their lives and actions being scarcely separable. 
| As the Mahabharut says: ‘* Wherever Krishna is there 
'. will be the hero Balardm, in strength equal to ten thou: 
sand elephants, resembling the summit of Kailasa, wear- 
‘ Ing a garland of wild flowers, and carrying a plough. ” 
The greatest achievements of Krishna were those inter- 
laced with the history of the Pandavas, to which we 
shall separately refer. Apart from them the two 
brothers performed many dceds of valor in their wander- 
ings, which may be here briefly noticed. : 
Uegrasena, the king of Mathoora, having been deposed - 
by his son Kangsa, the latter assumed the character of a 
merciless tyrant,’and was both hated and feared. His 
father was a worshipper of Vishnu, while he himself 
paid homage to Siva, so that the strugele between them 
was virtually one of religions. The daughter of Ucra- 
‘sena—according to .some authorities ‘his neice—-was 
named Devaki, and was married to Vasudeva. Shortly af- 
ter her marriage a voice came from heaven to Kangsa that 
‘a son of Devaki would destroy him. This decided his 
conduct towards the Jadavas, or the descendants of Jadu, 
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whom he followed with particular animosity, making 
several attempts, to destroy them. Balaram, the 
first son of Devaki, was rescued by being brought 
up ‘as. the child of Rokmi, another wife of ‘Vasu- 
deva. Krishna, the second son, was saved by Vasudeva 
flying with him across the Jumna and placing him 
under the care of Nanda, a cowherd, who, with his wie, 
Yasoda, brought him up as their own. 

The pranks of the youthful prodigies need not be re- 
membered. In one of them Krishna js described *as 
obtaininy a great victory on the banks of the Jumna 
over Kaliya Naga, or the black serpent, which probably 
refors to one of the earliest wars of the Hindus with the 
Sakds or Scythians. The serpeut was obstructing the 
passage of the river which Krishna had to go by. He 
therefore attacked him boldly, and, straggling hard with 
him, tore out his thousand heads and trampled hin to 
death. -Dalaraém was present by his side, but did not 
take part in the conflict. Shortly after, when Kangsa 
performed a sacrifice to Siva, both Balaram and Krishna 
went to Mathoora, to witness the cames, and Krishna 
having bent or broken the bow of Siva which no one 
could lift up, was watched with suspicion, whereuport 
the two brothers quarrelling with the warders fell upon . 
them and killed them, and then made good their retreat. 
notwithstanding all the endeavours of Kangsa to ¢cap- 
ture them. Thcy made their appcarance again in a wrest- 
ling match before the king, and again giving offence 
were ordered to be seized upon, which they slew all the 
wrestlers, Krishna signalizing himself further by attack- 
ing and slaying Kangsa himself, after which old Ugra- 
gena, réleased from confinement, was replaced on the 
throne. | 

Kangsa left two widows, both daughters of Jardsandha, | 
and that large-armed warrior, collecting an enormous 
army, determined to revenge the death of his son-in-law.* 
He held in alliance akin to subjection several princes 
only second to himself in fame, such ‘as, Sisupala, king 
of Chedi, Bhagadatta, king .of Kamroop, the kings of | 
Banga and Pandra, and many others; and all these 
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were called together to give Krishna battle. He, was 
also assisted by K4la—Javana, the king of Ghazni, whom 
Wilford identifies with Deucalion, or Deo-Kala-Javana,. 
‘who, joined by the Sakas and other barbarians of the | 
north, entered India. Mathoora was beseiged eighteen ° 
‘times by Jardsandha, the fight on the last occasion being 
continued for three days, after which Krishna was obliged 
to fly, and took refyge with his family and followers in 
Dwark4, a strong place on the sea-coast, in Guzerat. 
This appears to have been the only great reverse that 
- Krishna ever met with. Balaram was the first: to rally 
and return to Drindabun ; and after him Krishna also 
came back. - “ | 
The greatest war of Krishna was that with Kala-Javana, 
who fought fifteen bloody battles ‘with him, and nearly, 
overcame aud subdued him, till he was obliged to have 
recourse to artifice and deceit. Returning from Dwarka, 
Krishna, presented himself before Iala-Javana alone, © 
upon which the barbarian, rising m great rage, attempted 
to seize him. Krishna fled and Kala-Javana pursued 
him, till they came to a cave where slept a giant named 
.Muchueunda, a son of: Mandhata, who had aided the 
‘gods in defeating the daityss. The gods out of gratt- 
“tude had directed Muchucanda to ask a boon, and the 
fatigued ‘warrior, having wished for along sleep, had 
obtained it, with this warrant of security that whoever 
«awakened him would be destroyed by the fire of his eye. 
Krishna, knowing the secret, boldly entered the cave and 
and took hisstand by the giant’s head, when Kala-Ja- 
yana came in pursuing him, and seeing a man asleep 
struck him to awaken him.  Muchneunda opening his 
eyes a flame darted from it and reduced lala-Javana to 
ashes, after which Krishna, gathering his forces, fell upon 
. the Javanas and put them to the sword. 
Another ally of Jérasandha was Gonerdha, the king 
‘of Cashmere. He and his army were attacked by Bala- 
yam .on the banks of the Jumnha, and entirely defeated 
and cut up, Gonerdha himself being among the slain. 
His son, Damoodara, tried to avenge his death, but was 
also killed. Notwithstanding these successes however, 
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neither Krishna nor his brother were able of themselves 
to sibdue their principal opponent, Jarasandha, against 
whom they were obliged to enlist the assistance of the 
Pandavas. These latter were anxious to celebrate the 
Réjsuya sacrifice, but were opposed in their wishes by 
od arasandha, who regarded himself as the lord-paramount 
of India. Krishna took advantage of the disagreement, 
and offered to make common cause with the Pandavas: 
against the king of Magadha, and, this belng agreed to, ' 
Jarasandb4 was surprised in his capital, Baliputea or 
Pétdliputra, while resting after the conquest of the 
_ Pr4chi, and being simultaneously attacked by. all his 
enemies, was defeated. Some accounts say that he was 
killed in single combat by Bheem ; others that be was 
split asunder by Balaram and I<rishna. | 
Krishna and Balardm also fought with Bdanasur, or 
Rajah Ban, who ruled over Anga, the country border- 
ing on fhe Ganges, east of Behar, and the remains of 
whose place of residence are shown to this day near 
Purneah. The war arose from the rape of Oosha, the 
daughter of Banasur, by Oniroodha, the grandson of 
Krishna, whom the angry father captured and ynprison- 
ed. Krishna and Balaram caine to rescuc him, and three 
of Banasur’s cities were taken by Balaram and destroyed ; 
but the quarrel way eventually settled alnicably, by the 
marriage of Oniroodha with Oosha. ; _ 
Another great achicvement of Krishna was the Cons | 
quest of Sankhasoora, a sea-monster. | The wife of. 
Kasya, the spiritual guide of Krishna, eomplamed to, him 
that the ocean had swallowed up ber ehildren near the 
plain of Prabhasa, or the western coast of Guzerat, and 
supplicated him to recover them. Krishna hastened to the 
shore, and was there informed by the sea-god that San- 
khasoora, or Panchajanya, had carried away the children, 
The palace of this monster was a shell in the ocean—per- 
‘haps a poetical conceit for a little island—-and his subjects 
were cannibals or demons, who roamed by night and 
plundered the flat country, from which they carried off 
men, women, and children. The inference is that they 
were pirates, who’ lived on the sea-shore and made fre- 
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quent. depredations inland for. recruits and slaves: 
Krishna with an army of deities attacked and defeated 
them. He then pursued their chief through the sea, and 
aftera prolonged conflict, in which the waters were vio- 
lently agitated and the land overflowed, he drew out the: 
monster from his, shell, and slew him, carrying off the 
shell asa memorial of his victory, and using it ever after 
in battle as a trumpet. Not yet finding the children of 
. Kasya, the victor went straight down to Y ampuri, or hell, 
where the sound of the conch alarmed Yama, who, 
making his prostration, at once gave up the children 
sought for, upon which they were restored by Krishna to 
therr mother. , 

Among the other acts and adventures of the brother: 
heroes were a great battle fought by Krishna with the- 
bear Jambavat, whose daughter, “Jambavati, he took to 
wife; another battle fought with the king of horses 
dwelling in the woods of the Jumna; the destruction 
of a ddnava bearing the form of a bull; the striking of a 
bleak rock with <Aaron’s wand, by Balaram, in the forest 
of Virat, to produce water to assuage the thirst of 
Koonti; the conquest of Naraka, an asoor, and the de- 
~ molition of his i impregnable fortress. Prd aayy otisha, which 

were achieved jointly ; ; the destruction, in the same man- 
her, of Sunaman, the second wicked son of Uerasena, 
together with his whole army; and the slaughter. of 
many dasyas, dragons, and gandharvas, both separately 
‘and together, at ‘different times. In the war of thes 
‘Kurvs and l éndavas Balardim refused to take part, while. 
‘Krishna proposed that one party should aecept his army 
and the other hinrself only, upon which the Pandavas 
-took him and the Kurus his army. Throughout the 
war Krishna was the soul of the Paéndava party. ‘The 
only occasi6n when Balardém interfered was when Bheem, 
by-.an unfair hit, smashed the thieh of Duryodhon, upon 
which Balaram indignantly pointed out that the rulé of - 
fighting with the mace did not allow any stroke below the. 
“waist, ‘and threatened to slay ali the Pandavas for the» 
blow, and actually pursued and chased them from the 
field till Krishna interceded for them and mollified him. 
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.. Nothing that.we have noticed in this chapter actually. 
refers to any great war; but the adventures of Hercules 
in India are held to indicate, a turning point.of Indian 
history, and therefore deserve.fo.be noted. The events 
were all contemporaneous with-the war of the Mahabhé-. 
rut, some having occurred immediately betore and some 
shortly after it. | 


VL—THE WAR OF THE KURUS AND THE PANDAVAS. 
APPROXIMATE DATE, B. C. 1450. 


‘Tur Mahabhérut gives details of the disunion be- 
tween the Kurus and the Pandavas, who were cousins by 
birth and rivals for the throne of Hastinapore, a place 
which stood on the Ganges, about forty miles below 
Hurdwar. The common ancestor of the parties was 
.Bharat, who laid the foundation of the great rd of 
‘Bhératbarsha, or, at all events, after whom India was 86 
named, The twenty- -fourth in descent from Bharat was 
Vichitravirya, who dying without issue, Vyasa, his half: 
brother, raised up seed to him by his widows and aslave, 
namely, Dhritarashtra, the blind, by one widow, Pandu, 
the pale, (probably a leper ) by another widow, - and 
Vidyra, who was withsut blemish, by the slave. Both Dhri- 
tarashtra and Pandu were brought up by their uncle, 
Bhisma, who had himself renounced the right of succes- 
-sion’ and taken the vow of a Brahmach4ri. The succes- 
gion was aiso at first renounced by Dhritarashtra on 
account of his blindness; and, Vidura being held to be 
‘disquaified on account of his base birth, Pandu was 
raised to the throne. Ife preferred however, the life of 
a forester te that of a king, and to indulge his passion 
for hunting, retired to the woods on the southern slope of 
the Himalayas, upon which the blind Dhritarashtra was, 
with the assistance of Dhisma as regent, obliged to as- 
sume the reins of government. The sons of Dhritardsh- 
tra were one hundred in number, of whom Duryodhon 
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“was the eldest. The progeny of Pandu was less numer- 
“ous, consisting of five sons only, who were poetically © 
said to be begotten by the gods, namely, Yudhisthira by” 
‘Dharma, Bheem by Pavana, Arjun by Indra, and Na- ’ 
kula and Sahadeva by Aswini-Kumara. The story was 
probably invented to cover some family disgrace; and, 
we read, that, on the death of Pandu, the Kurus openly - 
asserted the illegitimacy of the Pandavas before their 
‘assembled kin. But the priesthood and old Dhritarashtra 
befriended them; and, after having been brought yp 
tggether under the paternal care of Dhritarashtra and the’ 
instruction of Drona, a Brahman, Yudhisthra, as the 
eldest son of the joint family, was installed as heir-ap- 
parent. The people afterwards went still further and 
invested him with the scal of royalty, holding that 
Dhritardshtra by his blindness was not qualified to reign ; 
‘and this led to the Pandavas being exiled by the Kurus, 
upon which they travelled in disguise, first to Varanvata, | 
then to Ekachakra, and eventually to Panchala, the Bheel 
country, then ruled over by Draupada, where Arjun won» 
the hand of Draupadi, the daughter of the king, who * 
became the wife of all the brothers 1n common. ; 
Strengthened by this alliance the Pandavas threw off 
their disguise, and the honor won by them induced — 
- Dhritardshtra to recall them, and to settle all differences 
by dividing the kingdom between them and his own 
sons. The portion allotted to the Pandavas ‘was called 
- Khandavaprastha, within which they founded the city of 
-Indraprastha, the ruins of which are shown to this day 
between modern Delhi and the Kootub Minar. The. 
good management of the Pandavas soon made their new 
civy more prosperous than Hastinapore, and this filled’ 
the Kurus with envy and hatred, which were heightened 
wheu Yudhisthira undertook. to celebrate the fdjsuya 
sacrifice, and carried out his intent with the assistance of 
Krishna. This sacrifice implied an asserdon of para- 
mount sovereignty, and Duryodhon, the eldest son’ of 
Dhritarashtra was therefore also anxious to perform it ; 
but he was disqualified from doing so in the litetime of 
his fagher, not being the head: of his own family, and this 
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greatly increased his jealousy. Still plotting for the. 
downfall of the Pandavas, he now invited them to a 
gambling match, and the wisest of them, Yudhisthira, 
fell into the snare. Tacitus refers to the cambling 
habits of the ancient Germans. They are, if possible, - 
‘still stronger among the Hindus Y udhisthira first 
‘staked and Jost the throne of Indraprastha, and then, t0é 
recover Jit, staked Draupadi, who was taken by the Kurus 
as a slave. Still unsatisfied he staked twelve years of, per- 
sonal liberty ; and losme throne, wife, and hberty, be- 
came a wanderer, along With his brothers, in the wiider- 
ness skirting the distant ocean, 
Their term of banishment ended, the Pandavas came 
back and demanded the restoration of their rights. To 
this Dhritarashtra and Bhisma were agreeable ; but 
Duryodhon indignantly rejected the claim, urging that 
the Pandavas had lost everything in the game for good, _ 
and not for any stipulated period, and could not now re- 
claim what they had lost. There was nothing for it now. 
but to fight the matter out, and for this purpose a large 
‘army was collected on either side, after which both parties 
‘repaited to the plain of Kuru- kshetra (Tannessur) and en- 
_ trertched themselves, Bhisma being appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Kurus, and Dhristyadyumna, the brother of 
_ Draupadi, the commander-in-chict of the Pandavas. The - 
number of grand armies on the side of the Pandavas was — 
--seven, and on the side of the Kurus eleven. The assist- 
ance of Krishna was claimed by both sides, upon which 
he offered himself to one party, stipulating that he would | 
ylay down his arms and abstain from fighting, and his 
carmy of one hundred million warriors to the other. The — 
* Pandavas chose the chief, while the Kurus accepted his 
army. Similarly, Balaram’s assistance was also applied 
“for; but he positively refused to mix himself up in the 
strife in any way, and so they were obliged to go with- . 
out him. The great generals on the side of the Pandavas, 
besides themselves were Krishna, Draupada, Dhtistya- 
~dyumna, Sikhandina, Virata, Satyaki, and Chekitana ; 
“while those on the side of the Kurus were Bhismé, 
Karna, Salya, Kripa, Aswathgma, Drona, Som#datta, 
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‘Vikarma, ‘and Jayadratha: The war was, as ail pere 
gonal. contests are, a war to the knife. ‘There were 
éighteen days of combat, all of them distinguished: 
by several single engagéments, and by individual 
deeds of great prowess. “The father knew not his 
son, nor the disciple his preceptor,” and the plains were, 
‘strewed with heaps of the slain, -amid the roar of heaven# 
artillery and the blaze of meteors which shot across the 
darkened sky. On the tenth day Bhisma was Slain, after: 
‘a terrible conflict with Arjun, upon which the command 
‘of the Kurus was taken up by Drona. This made Arjun 
retire from the contest, from an unwillingness to contend 
with Drona, which gave a momentary advantage to the 
Kurus, who distinguished: themselves particulatly under 
the lead of Karna and Aswathama. On the fifteenth day 
however, the fortunes of the day were retrieved. -by 
Dhristyadyumna, who fought with and destroyed Drona, 
upon which the command-in-chief of the Kurus was con- 
ferred on Karna, who renewed the fight. Karna was struck 
down by Bheem, but was rescued by daiya. This was 
followed by a general engagement, in which the Kurus were 
‘assisted by a fresh army of Jflechhas or barbarians. * Then 
followed a-personal combat between Bheem and Dusha- 
saria, one of the brothers of Duryodhan, who had insult. 
ed Dratipadi in slavery, for whith Bheem had. vowed to 
drink his blood and kill him, which vow was now accom: 
plished. . On the seventeenth day there was a. great con- 
flict between Karna and Arjun, in which Arjun was. 
wounded and stunned; but, the wheel of MKarna’s car 
coming off, Karna was obliged to leap down, and this 
enabled Arjun to kill him with an arrow. The last 
general-in chief of the Kurus was Salya,. who had only 
one day’s command, being slain by Yudhisthira. * His. 
first encounter was with Bheem, in which both fought 
-with the mace and were equally matched. . In his- subse- 
quent contest with Yudhisthira he fared worse from the. 
commencement, and was at first aided and rescued by 
Aswathamé, but. was eventually killed. At this juncture 
Salwa,.a leader -of the Mlechhas, pressed hard on the 
Pandavas, but was finally repelled and killed by Dhristyas; 
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adyumna, and, the Pandavas rallying, the Kuru army was 
again broken. A temporary advantage was gained by 
them once more from a shower of arrows being discharged 
by Sakuni ; but the continual reverses that followed soon 
drove them almost entirely out of the field. A’ final 
charge made by Duryodhon was easily repelled, which 
‘Jed to a complete and general rout, upon which Duryodhon 
fied and concealed himself in a lake, while the only 
chiefs whe remained on the field were Kripa, Aswathama, 
and Kritavarman. Both the victors and the vanquished 
then made a search for the missing chief of the Kurus, 
who was at last discovered and pressed to return. But 
Duryodhon was so disheartened that he preferred to sur- 
render the rdj to the Pandavas, and offered to retire to 
the desert. Yudhisthira, however, refused to accept the 
rdj except by conquest ; and, continuing to taunt Duryo- 
dhon, compelled him to come out. ° Duryodhon now 
agreed to fight singly with Bheem, and a tedious contest 
with clubs was carried on, till Bheem terminated it by 
striking a blow on Duryodhon’s thigh, by which he was 
felled to the ground. The judges of the field declared 
this to be a felon stroke, as in club-fights no blow below 
the navel was allowed ; but the quarrel was terminated 
by Krishna proclaiming Yudhisthira to be the rightful 
kmg. Aswathama, being determined to revenge the 
death of his father, Drona, now made a night attack on 
the Pandava camp, and killed a large number of warriors 
in their sleep. He also killed the sons of Draupadi 
mistaking them for her husbands; and the news of these 
deaths revived Duryodhon for a moment, who compli- 
mented Aswath4ma by saying that not even Bhisma, 
Karna, or Drona had done such service to his cause as he 
had done. After this Duryodhon died, and the difference 
between the Kurus and the Pandavas was finally closed. 
The war having terminated in favor of the Pandavas, 
the eldest of the brothers, Yudhisthira, was raised to the 
throne, and celebrated the Aswamedh Jagya which es- 
tablished his sovereignty. But they were all dissatisfied 
with their life in India, and particularly with the result 
of the war, which had well-nigh exterminated the fifty-six 
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tribes of Jadu ; and Arjun, having seen the shade otf 
Vyasa, was advised by him to abandon all worldly con- 
cerns, an advice which was accepted by all the brothers, who 
placed Partkshit, the grandson of Arjun, on the throne, 
and tried to return to their Scythian home. They are_ 
described as having attempted the passes through Nepal, | 
but are said to have died on the way, one after another, — 
with the sole exception of Yudhisthira and his dog, who 
‘in living form went together to heaven—by which Scy- 
thia of course is meant. Yudhisthira, the wise and the 
just, is the Ulysses of the story, with a dash of upright 
ness and integrity in his character which did not belong 
to any of the Grecian heroes. Bheem resembles Ajax, | 
and Arjun may be likened to Achilles, though not equally : 
thin-brained. The whole war refers apparently to one 
of the earliest Scythic inroads into India, of which the 
date has been approximately fixed at B. c. 1450 or 1400, 


in which, after having settled in Upper Hindustan, the 


barbarians fought out a blood war among themselves, 
in which they were all but annthilated. All the great 
chiefs of India of the day, from Afghanistan to Cape 
Comorin, are mentioned as having joined the conflict on 
one side or the other ; so that, though the commotion was 
confined to the immediate neighbourhood of Hastinapore, 
it directly affected the remotest confines of the peninsula. 


VIL—THE SCYTHIC INVASIONS. 


DaTEs,—VARIOUS. 


THe information available in regard to the Scythic 
invasions is too vagug.to be made use of.- A fondness 
for establishing a new hypothesis has led several writers 
to exalt the importance of these inroads in very remote 
times; but it does not appear that they were ever in | 
reality anything better than the Mahratta raids of more © 
recent eras. each a-nassine whirlwind of creat furv that 
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left. no trace but of the-devastations it made. These ex- | 


peditions were however very frequent, and were probably 


go even before the date of the Mahabhdrut. Wilford, in. 


the Asiatic Researches, refers to one invasion in B. c. 2006, 
when Rajah. Bahu, the king of India, was defeated by 
them, till his son Sagara repelled the invaders with his 


agni-asiram or fire-arms. The best known of the mva-_ 


- gions however was that of Oghuz Khan, the predecessor 
” 6€ Chingez, whose era has been supposed to be some- 
where between zB. c. 1800 and 1600, though some make 
it yet more ancient, and who is said to have first conquered 
Trak or Babylon, Azerbijan, and Armenia, and thea 
turned his arms towards India, of which all the ‘northern 
‘ provinces, namely, Kabool, Ghazni, and Cashmere were 
subdued. ‘The first two provinces were easily conquered ; 
but at Cashmere he was obstinately opposed by a king 
named Jagma, (assumed by those who give Oghuz Khan 
an older era than between B. c. 1800 and 1600, to be 
the same as Jamadagni, the father of Parusram, ) who forti- 
fied and defended all the mountain-passes leading to the 
country, and thus retarded the progress of the enemy 
for one'whole year. At the expiration of that period 
however, Oghuz Khan succeeded in defeating his opponent, 
and pursued his army with great slaughter. A great 


part of the inhabitants of Cashmere were also slaughter- _ 


ed, Jagma himself being of the number, after which 
‘Oghuz Khan retired to his own dominions. . 
The path being thus opened, the Scythians, whose sole 


object was plunder, repeated their inroads as often as | 


they chose, devastating all the country of the Punjab; 
nor is it impossible that they occasionally penetrated inte 
the more southern and south-eastern provinces, which lay 
open to them_and promised a rich booty. When: Cyax- 
ares, the Median king, defeated. the Scythians under 
Madyes, a great portion of them dispersed precipitately 
and endeavoured to secure settlements in the neighbour- 
ing regions, and some of these are supposed to have 
penetrated into the western and central districts of In- 
dia. -Kiun and Ay, or the sun and moon, the sons of 
Oghuz Khan, also succeeded in entering the country in 


* 
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the came direction, on the empire of the Moguls in Tar- 
tary being subverted by the Tartars ; and, at a later date, 
’ the serpent or Takshak race forced their way still further 
igwards, asis implied by the word Naga, or serpent, 
occurring so frequently in the anaals of Central India. 
It is believed that the Takshaks penetrated even into 
the Decean, establishing their first settlement in 1t on the 
site still called Nagpore. But all this is mere surmise - 
we have no authentic accounts of their wars, or of the- 
era in which they were waged. , 
+ 





VIII._THE PERSIAN INVASIONS. 


DATEs,— VARIOUS, 


Or the Persian invasions the first is said to have been 
‘led by Cyrus, who, Xenophon says, made the Indus the 
eastern boundary of his empire. The Persian writers 
go further and assert that Roostum, the general of Cyrus, 
carried on awar of long continuance in the heart of — 
India, subdued the whole country, and dethroning the 
sovereign, raised another chosen by himself, who founded 
a. new dynasty. The king of India appears, in this 
- Jatter account, first as an ally of Afrasaib, the king of 
Turan or Tartary, against Cyrus, and is said to have been 
defeated along with Afrasaib at Kharism, on the banks 
of the Oxus. This victory having extended the domi- 
nions of Persia on the east as far as Siestan and Zabu- 
listan, gave Roostum an immediate passage into the heart 
of India, which, it is asserted, was fully availed of. But, 
happily for the repose of India afterwards, the fury of 
Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, was directed towards 
Ethiopia, Lybia, and Egypt; and so little concern was 
felt for India by the Persians that, by the’ time of 
Darius Hyasta8pes, all the knowledge previously 
acquired by them in regard to it was entirely forgotten, 
which led to the exploration of the country about the 
Indus by Scylax before a fresh invasion’ of it was 
attempted. | 
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The project of Darius was based on an envy of the | 
maritime genius of the Grecians and of the great naval 
arrangements fitted out by them. He determined to cons- 
truct a Persian navy of equal strength, and, onits bemg 
formed, to test its efficiency he directed Scylax to sail 
with i¢-down the Indus, ascertain the exact point where. 
the river met the ocean, and then, coasting along the 
Persian and Arabian shore, enter the Red Sea and sail 
‘gp to the point whence Necho, king of Egypt, had des- 
patched his fleet to sail round Africa. This hazardous 

navigation was accomplished by Scylax, and the inform- - 
ation furnished by him in respect to India emboldened 
Darius to invade that country, all the western provinces 
of which were conquered. But no details of the wars 
which must have been fought are known. Herodotus 
only says that India was one of the countries that paid. 
tribute to Darivs; and, as- the tribute is said to have 
amounted to nearly a third of the whole revenue of the 
rest of the Persian dominions, the inference is that a 
large “part of India was conquered. The Persian his- 
torian,-Mirkhond, asserts that Isfundear (Xerxes) the 
son of Darius, compelled all the princes bordering on the 
Indus to renounce idolatry and embrace the religion of 

- -Zerdosht ; and as he is said to have marched southward 
so far as to reach the shore of Guzerat to see the Indian 

Ocean, his line of conquest would seem to have been 
pretty extensive. . 

After the times of Darius and. Xerxes, a nominal 
supremacy over India was arrogated by the Persian kings, 
and the Persian historians assert that tribute was paid ;. 
but the Indians east of the Indus frequently mentioned 
to the followers of Alexander that they had never before 

been invaded from the west; and, putting this and that 
together, it would seem that even the conquest of Darius 

‘did not leave much permanent impression far beyond the 
Indus, while that of Xerxes was probably no better than 

| ya raid or marauding expedition that left no mark behind. 
it. We read indeed that Indian troops served under 

“both Xerxes and Darius Codomanus against the Greeks ; 
but this does nof necessarily imply the exercise of 
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sovereign authority by the Persians in India, for it has 
been explained by Arrian that the Persians hired merce- 
~naries from India to fight for them. This at least may 
* be fairly assumed that, after the time of Darius, there 
was no great war with India from the direction of Persia, 
till we come to the invasion of Alexander the Great. 


‘THE SONS OF JUPITER. 


"THE sons of Jupiter were at all events numerically 
less strong than his daughters, though it does not 
appear that he was in the habit of devouring his male 
issue as old Saturn was. 

Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Latona, was the god 
of all the fine arts including poetry and music, and also 
of medicine. He was moreover the deity who inflected 
plague and pestilence, which was part and parcel of his 
medical attributes ; and it is in this character that he 
appears in the first book of the Iliad when, ‘fired to 
vengeance at his priest’s request” “bent was his bow the 
Grecian hearts to wound,’’ whereupon Bo 

‘ On mules and dogs the infection first began, 
And last his vengefal arrows fixed on man.” 


Mars was older than Apollo, but Jupiter loved the 


. 


latter best. Juno, the mother of Mars, had apprehended 


with the intuition of a stepmother, that this would be - 


“-g0, and tried to prevent the birth of Apollo altogether, 
- by putting difficulties in the way of Latona getting a 


resting place during her labors. At last Delos received - 


her, and Apollo was born. 
Like all the Greek gods, Apollo was extremely amo- 
~ yous, but it does not concern us to chronicle all his love- 
adventures here. His first love for Daphne is a poetical 
‘conceit. _ Daphne stands for Fame, which all poets: love, 
but which is so scarcely found. Apollo saw and burned ; 
- but the nymph fled before him. He pursued, he begged, 
he entreated ; but the lady would not listen, and was not 
to be overtaken. In_her fear she stretched forth her 
hand to her father, Peneius, ior protection, and the 
nymph became a tree, the laurel. And so have all the 
pursuers of Fame found her. Be the chase -ever so 
 éager and hotly pursued, the thing attained consists only 
~’ ef a bunch of bay leaves, or at best a statue or a monu- 
ment. , | 


_* 
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_Apollo’s pursuit of Cassandra is well known. Pro- 
phecy, or good advice, unaccompanied by love or kind 
feeling is never listened to, and Cassandra's predictions, 
however well-founded, never received any attention. She 
had obtained from the god the best of the accomplish- 
ments he could confer, but not a conciliatory manner ; 
and no one therefore cared for her instructions. We see 
this often in life. Many school-masters are very erudite, 
but their pupils derive no benefit from their teachings, 
bécause of the want of that manner which endears. 

; Zhe only celestial amour of Apollo was with Calliope, 
the muse. of fair voice and heroic poetry ; and the fruit of 
his connection with her was Orpheus, whose strains moved 
rocks and stones andthe magnates of Hell. Another 
great son of Apollo was Aisculapius, so famous for 
his knowledge of the healing art; but the mother of the 
First Doctor—Coronis—was not very faithful to the god, 
as she was detected in the arms of a Hemonian youth, 
by that unimpeachable witness, the raven, who was then 
white, but was changed into a black color for his offi- 
ciousness, by the very god whom he had wished to serve. 
Between husband and wife no one should presume to 
interfere, nor between lover and mistress. Lovers do 
not like to receive the proofs of their ladies’ infidelity 
forced on them. | 

Apollo figures constantly in the pages of Homer, both 
in the heavens and among men: Following the example 
of Minerva on the Grecian side, he is frequently seen 
inciting the Trojans to the war. In the first day's battle, 
~ when Ulysses by his bravery makes the Trojans waver 
and even Hector himself to give ground, when . 


“Seized with affright the boldest foes appear, . 
Even godlike, Hector seems himself to fear,” : 


Apollo cries out from the citadel to remind his partizans 
that | 

“Phe preat, the fierce Achilles fights no more.” 
The bards and prophets were his especial favorites, and 
were taught by him. Inthe Odyssey Demodocus, being 
inspired by Apollo, sings of what he had not Seen 


or heard. 
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Mars was theson of Jupiter and Juno, though some an- | 
thévities maintain that he was the son of Juno alone, that 
goddess having been particularly fond of dispensing with , 
the services of her husband in the procreation of children, — 
though her good name has never been necessarily ques- 
tioned. In the case of Hebe it was the eating of lettuces . 
that impregaated hér; in the case of Mars the same result 
was attained by smelling a flower, which would be paid 
for by its weight, not in gold but in diamonds, if it could 
now be discovered and made known. The tutor ef Mars 
was Priapus; and the pupil was apt in catching the. 
lessons he received from so famous a master, though the — 
only redoubtable tale of bis amours is that of the intrigue 
with Venus, his brother’s wife. As god of wdr Mars is 
always represented as fond of tumult and strife ; but 
his valor‘and fury make no head against skill and pru- 
dence evert in'fable, and not only Minerva, but even a 
mortal, Diomedes, guided by Minerva, drives him wounded 
from the field of battle, groaning to the skies. ear, ter- 
ror, and strife are his children, and very properly so ; 
but he is also the father of Harmonia, a very good story to 
teach that harmony in the universe arises out of disorders, 

One remarkable circumstance connected with the his- 
tory of Mars is that he was tried ma mortal court ‘of 
justice, the court of Areopagus, by mortal judges, on 
the charge of homicide, he having killed a son of Nep- 
tune for having. offered violence to his daughter Alcippe. 
. Mars was acquittted, as it was a clear case of justifiable 
homicide. If even gods were tried by men why 
do the Europeans in this country raise such a howl on 
every occasion on which a nigger sits im judgment 
over them | : 

The Roman legend of Rhea Sylvia is well known. All 
heroes and gladiators were particulary anxious to claim 
Mars for their sire, and cared little if it tarnished their 
mother’s good’ name; and this weakness finds a parallel 
in many a tale both of the east and the west. Bastar- 
dism has never, been a. reproach when carrying the 
impression of nobility with it. In our own times 
there have been many men who boasted of having been 
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begotten, for instance, by George LV, or Lord Byron, or 
other titled scamps of the same school. | 
Vulcan was the son of Jupiter and Juno ; but, as in the - 

case of Mars, some contend that he was born of Juno 
alone, so that that discreet matron is, by some authorities 
at least, credited with three children—Mars, Vulcan, and 
Hebe—not begotten of her husband. Vulcan was born 
lame, say some writers, and was for that reason thrown 
into the sea by his own mother. But others would have 
it that he was kicked out of heaven by his father, for 
attempting to unfasten the golden chain by which his 
mother had on one occasion been manacled by her hus- ~ 
band who refused to be henpecked, and that he broke his 
leo by the fall. But the heavens could not do without 
the artist, since the gods had as much need of houses, 
furniture, ornaments, and arms asmen. Vulcan however, 
would listen to no compromise ; an unceremonious kick 
is not easily forgotten. Atlast a trick was played on him, 
that trick which ever since has had so much influence on 
artists in particular, in all countries. Bacchus got him 
intoxicated, the grapes’ juice was irresistable and unre- | 
sisted ; and Vulcan went back to heaven and was recon- 
ciled to his parents : and perhaps this was the only im- 
stance in which the grapes’ juice did a good thing, and did 
it well. In later life Wulcan became more’ wary in 
respect to interference in the disputes of his parents. In 
Book I, Iliad, he only interposes to restore peace between 
them. 

** The feast disturb’d with sorrow Vulcan saw, 

His mother menaced and the gods in awe; 

Peace at his heart and pleasure his design 

Thus interposed the architect divine ! 


*The wretched quarrels of the mortal state 
Are far unworthy gods of your debate.’ ” 


The character of Vulcan was on the whole exemplary, 
that is, as compared with that of the other gods generally. 
We have noticed elsewhere his attempt to ravish Minerva ; 
_and, besides being married to Venus, he is said to have 
had two mistresses in Charis and Aglaia. What he was 
' particularly distinguished for was his handiwork. All 
' the. habitations of the gods were made by him; also all 
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‘their chariots and arms. At the request of Jupiter he 
made the first woman, Pandora, to deceive Prometheus, 
_to whom she brought a boxful of sorrows and distempers, 
which must have since multiplied on the earth a million- 
fold, since no big-sized Treasury chest will now contain. 
the whole of them. He also made brass-footed bulls for 
Helius, king of Colchis ; a brazen man for Minos; gold 
and silver dogs for Alcinous ; a collar for Hermione, the 
wifg of Cadmus ; a sceptre for Acamemnon; one shield 
for Hereules and another for Achilles; and for himself, 
the old lascivious dog made golden maidens who waited on 
him. Itwould seem that the artist was aregular dollma- 
ker in his day, and as he was able to endue his dolls with 
reason and,speech he would have made his fortune in our — 
own puppet-show times. It was mainly for his art and — 
design that he was tolerated in heaven, where he was the 
butt of all the wags as the great cuckold of the age, 
even his own wife joining in the ridicule against him. But 
he was a quiet c.ckold, and never made use of his horns. 
He caught Mars and Venus nicely, but all he did was 
to forge an invisible net around them and so to expose 
them to the jeers of the Olympian public, some of whom. 
laughed at him for his trouble, and said that they would 
not care for the predicament Mars was in, if they could 
share in the offence. | : 
Hermes was the son of Jupiter and Maia. He was a 
thief from his birth, and tried his ‘prentice hand’ on the 
oxen of the gods which were under the care of Apollo, 
The little fellow was then yet in his cradle-cloths, but on 
being taxed with the theft stoutly denied it, and the case 
was regularly contested in the High Court of Olympus, — 
before old Jupiter himself, who would not leave 1t in the 
hands of any of the minor judges. Hermes also stole 
the quiver and arrows.of Apollo, the trident of Neptune, 
the girdle of Venus, the sword of Mars, several instru- 
ments of Vulcan, and the seeptre of Jupiter; and the 
father of gods and men, being quite charmed with his 
dexterity, made him his messenger or herald, without 
any competitive cxamination, though he had at first in- 
tended to make the selection by the B. A. test. He-also ~ 
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made him ‘his confidanté, and as such Hermes learnt the 
art of love-making in the best school. His own amours: 
- were necessarily numerous, and he ‘was the father of 
plentiful progeny as distinguished as himself, including 
Autolycus, the thief, and Priapus. 

As a matter of course Hermes was the god of pick- 
_ pockets and thieves ; he was also the god of merchants : 


"~ but it does not necessarily follow that the ancient Greeks 


prized all three as of equal worth—since mercantile 
morality was not.so low in the old world as we find it in 
 ourown. He was also the patron saint of declaimers 

and orators, which qualifications were justly appraised by 
the Greeks as mere gammon and claptrap, even though 
they had, and could have, no inkling of the oratory now’ 
rampant in Calcutta, which is so full of Patriots, z. ¢.,° 
patriots of the “squeaking,” the “screeching,” and the 
“ oibbering” classes. Offerings of yilk and honey were 
made to him as god of eloquence, but his admirers of 
the present day appear to feed entirely on curd and vine- 
gar. The Greeks and Romans offered him tongues by 
throwing them into the fire, a devotion which should find 
imitators among our long-tongued friends here, who battle 
in season and out of season merely to see half a column 
of newspaper writing attached to their names. 

The illegitimate sons of Jupiter were many, but do 
not require any notice in this place, except Bacchus, who 
was made a god even before he ceased to be a man, for 
the grand discovery he made of wine. All countries 
‘claim him as their own; the Osiris of Egypt and the 
Siva of India being held to be identical with the ‘son of 
Semele. So great an authority as Jupiter himself is 
made to say inthe Iliad that Bacchus was born ‘‘a joy to 
mortals.” In Greece the orgies of Bacchus were celebrat- 
ed with great extravagance, and also with great indecen- 
ey. Royal maids and matrons jomed the carousals, and 

of course surrendered their persons freely to their male 
associates. This is proved by the admission of Xuthus 
in Ion, before the Delphic oracle : 

“ Didst thou approach any ilevitimate nuptials ? 


“« Ay, in the folly of youth, 


_: 
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“Before you wedded with the daughter of Erectheus? 
| * 4 % % * a: % 


« Ay, with the Meenads of Bacchus. 
“In thy senses, or overpowered with wine ? 

_ Amid the delights of Bacchus.” | | 
These delights have been familiar to India from the ear- 
liest times. We read that the amrita was churned out. - 
of the ocean and was shared by the gods, being withheld 
from the asoors—or ahoors, as our orientalists would now 
have it—by deceit. But the gods were circumvented, 
and the men did get possession of it after all, though the 
name amrita was possibly changed. An Egyptian story 
says that Bacchus during his Indian expedition turned a 
river that was running blood into wine, and that the 
“Indians drank of it, became mad drunk, and fell asleep, . 
-apon which their country was easily conquered. The 
miracle must have been .subsequently reversed, for. by 
the time of Chandragupta the draught of immortality 
had apparently become scarce in India, the river of wine 
had dried up. We. read that one of his sons, Amitra- 
-ghata applied to Antiochus Soter, his maternal uncle, to 
send. him a supply of Greek wines, and ever since 
the slang name, of Mdmédrbdree (maternal uncle's 
house) has been applied to the wine-shop by all 
our oriental sdvdns. But the visits to Mdmdrbdree were 
never so frequent as they have become since the advent 
of the English with that remarkable sign of their civili- 
zation—the brandy bottle. Of course “Bacchus, made ‘a 
progress through the world to instruct mankind, and he 
must have roamed through the best part of it by this 
time. The playmates of Bacchus in youth, were the 
Satyrs, a very significant lesson for young beginners. 
The Muses also moved in his train. ‘This is rather start- 
‘ling, but not the less true. Our best men, the leaders 
and conductors of human thought and intelligence, are 
but abject slaves of their passions, and inordinately 
addicted to the wine-cup. But we had better top here, 


or all the Egregiouses of Bengal will be up in arms 


against Us. | | 
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‘ MooxersgEr’ s BARODA YELLOW-Boox,—Mookerjee was in arrear from March 
: Tast but has compensated the delay by producing a paper on the Baroda question, 
which will amply repay perusal. Although we do not subscribe to all that our. 
contemporary has written on the subject, we cannot withhold from him the adm- 
‘sation so eminently cue to him for the vigour, fulness, and boldness with which 
he has handled the subject. He delights in digr essions—this ja his habit, but 
the disgressions are generally, pleasant, Each digression is a picture by itself - 
‘gnd we wish we had space for the more vivid of these digressions in the paper 
‘before us—it is about the Indian bar. [ After many columns of extracts. | 
We have not space for more extracts. The literature of the Baroda question 
jg already very bulky, and taxes one’s patience to go through it, but Mookerjee’s | 
Yellow-book: is an important contribution to it, It is written in strong language, 
and some of his views and theories are opposed to those of moderate men, but 
he has written in honest sood faith, and although his writings cannot influence, 
_the current af events simply because he is out of date, his paper will render 
‘material assistance to the future historian.—7he Hindoo LPatrvot. 


—. 


ly we have always admired Mookerjee and his Magazine, we did not expect 
puch a fine thing as his present Baroda number, even from him, Whether in 
Y point of interest, research, logic, wit, and grace of style, it can rank with the 
best of European productions. It is fearless in its tone, profound in its researches, 
precise in its arguments, happy ia its expressions and exhaustive in its range 
We are grateful to him for this brilliant production, and we can only expreas 
our gratitude by reeqmnmending every body to purchase acopy.—A mrita Bacar 
Patrika: 


ll 
é cn em ee 
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“THERE is no pretence of loyalty in the Baroda number of Mookerjee's Maga- 
zine. The intense hatred of British rule which breathes in almost every line of 
' the pamphlet is even startling, accustomed though we may be to the diatribes 
7 of tke mote ‘candid of the native orgaus of opinion. There ig ability as weil aa 
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_ force and bitterness. in the bill of indictment drawu np against England, “and 
| | -it will doubtless serve its purpose of lashing into fury the enmity of many of our‘ 
‘native fellow-subjeets. We really admire the candour and boldness of the writer; ~ 
. his language may be here and there exaggerated, but he has certainly hit not & 
. few blots, and if he has done harm by exciting the passions of our foes, he: has 
also done ws good—just as a bitter tonic isgnore efficacions than a mere soothing ~- 
. syrup. Lip-loyalty is odious te those who de not beheve that it accurately 7 
represents the inner feelings, and dangerous to the credulous fools who swallow _ 
it all as gospel. It would be pleasant to know that British rule was aniversally 

- beloved and respected in India, but if such be not the case, it is certainly. advan- - 

tageous to legru from the candour of our foes that there does exist a. necessity . 

for keeping our swords bright and keen in their scalbbards, The official atmos- 
| phere in India is so filled with the fumes of Jip- loyalty auc slavish adulation - 


. that responsible authorities may almost be pardoned for not seeing, through this” 
_ amoky fog, things as they really are. Olfictals, moreover, are directly interested. 


ment in having brought about so undesirable a state of things. It is always 


“necessary to-find a scapegoat who is to be made responsible for all and every 
disease in the body politie, and few are willing to offer themselves ag voluntary | 
sacrifices by dwelling vupon the existence of unfavourable symptoms in the . 


in representing the outlook to be bright and clear, even if they know themselves 
_to be enveloped in a delusive and dangerous fog, for if they report the existence . 


oe ad 


of discontent and disloyalty, they indirectly accuse themselves of bad manage- 


patient they are endeavouring to doctor and are expected to cure. Constitutional | 


gauges of disease, such as antagonism of race, religion, custom, interests, &e., 
are not allowed fer in such cases, and the man whe cannot ery ‘“‘all’s well” at. 
all times is condemned as an incapable blockhead. But although there are. 

-yarious reasons why we should admire and approve the candour exhibited: in- 
= publications like the one under consideration, it may be suggested “with some 


degree of plausibility that the Government of India, baving once satisfied itself 


‘strength is, should exercise a parental discretion im removing out of .the 


reach of the people it is bound to protect publications which are. eminently 
calculated, if not expressly. designed, to ereatc a contlagraticn which could 


enly be gnenched in the blocd of ignorant persons, who, not knowing what . 
the real strength of the British pewer is, and attributing the license of the . 
writers to the weakness of their rulers, are led onward in the path which | 


terminates in the precipice of insurrection, 


” ‘Phe following extract is not complimentary to England, but it might do’ good 


_ that disloyalty is not yet extinct in the country, and knowing what its own gTeat - 


if it only opened the eyes of our statesmen to the fact that British diplornacy - 


- in Europe and elsewhere is not lost sight of by native watchers, and that it ‘has. 
not added to the prestige. which constitutes so important an element in our rule 
of India: “ England, however she may be over-reached or bullied by other 
- Great Powers, has in. India a fine field for compensation by practising on smatler 
fry conduct she has to.submit to from the political whales of the West. It might 7 
be taken for granted that she would make the most of the advautage. Yet, 


1 
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according te ali noble precédents, she is proper and peaceful —Lenevolent to the: | 
last degree. They are all, all honorable ladies and gentlemen. The Empire is 
. Peace. Peace—Peace—alas! where there is no Peace!” Few natives either 
‘eqn or will understand that the protection which the Paramount Power in ‘India 
extends te the ruling Chiefs and Princelings of the country justifies an .interfer- 
ence in their internal affairs which weuld be monstrous if applied to independent 
- Powers, whether great or small, European or Asiatic. There is a guid pre que 
‘in politics ag well as in business transactions of other kinds. Besides it is mant-.. 
festly absurd to say that the political whales of the West oblige England to 
submit to interference her position and obligations compel her to exercise. in 
India. When, ch Mookerjee ! has any foreign Power dictated to Ergland the 
regulation of her internal affairs? Thy hatred ot British rule rather than thy 
iguorance leads thee to tell thy less intelligent countrymen the things that are 
“pot strictly true. - 
"Fhe following is a temperate criticisiz of Lord Northbrook’s action in the : 
Baroda matter. “ We were startled by the intelligence of ao still worse—abso- 
lutely shocking—outrage. It is no less than the arrest by the eimissaries of our 
Government of an independent sovereign in his own capital. India stands 
transfixed in wonder and awe, as the greatest Indian Prince stands 4 prisoner 
awaiting trial or rather confirmation of sentence, Never, perhaps, since Briton 
get foot on Asian soil has the Government of India been so audacious, Never 
Kaiser or Mogul dreamed of things the Viceroy of the distant Queen of England 
-has accomplished. The pretensions of the British Government baffle the imagi- 
_ Batiod. Neo sovereign in India has stretched his authority so far as Lord ‘North- - 
brook. Perhaps the history of international relations does not afford a single 
precedent of the kind. No sovercign, however powerful, has before now assumed 
the. right to seize in his own territory the person of another sovereign however 
“humble, Soyereigus have before been seized and deposed—even killed, but that 
-wasin astate of war. Sovercigns have before been mobbed and seized and 
brought to trint and beheaded, but only by their own subjects-—an infuriated 
_ population. Here, in a state of profound peace, without a rupture between the | 
two Governments or notice of rupture, has the Indian Government, by a simple 
fiat, assumpd the right to depose at will Princes in treaty with it—its pood and 
- trasty allies—and bring them to trial like any of its subjects, What is the 
{ndependence of Native States worth after that?) What is the value of the mass. 
of treaties between those States and our Government, which in print occupy 
. eight volumes in Mr, Secretary <Aitchison’s compilation?” Whatever may be 
the opinion of the native public on the Baroda case, it might, we think, be 
| adequately expressed in terms less ‘inflammatory’ in their nature, It mast not 
be supposed, from the space we have given tothe subject, that we attach avy 
undue importauce to the opinions and utterances of dfookenjec ; bub as one of 
. the leading organs of native opinion in Bengal has already spoken in com plimen- 
_ tary, though guarded, terns of the pamphlet in question, we feel justified ina 
‘drawing .attention to what may help more or less in spreadiag discontent. and.» 
 distoyalty, and in asking the Government of India where 1b proposes to draw . 
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the line between treason and lawful criticism of its acts and its venera! policy | 
The Indian Statesman, (Caleutta and Bombay.) * 


NATIVE OPINION OF BRITISH POLICY, . 
The Baroda Coup D'Kiat, 


CHARACTERIZED AS A ILUNDER ON A GIGANTIC SCALE. 
WANT OF SYMPATHY BETWEEN THE RULERS AND THE EULED. 


= 


KNOWLEDGE is a keen-edged weapon, and our native subjects have got posses- 
sion of it, and have also learnt the use of it, and they can use it dexterougly | 
withal. Yes, they know how to use the weapon even acvainst those who have 
put it into their hands, and to make it felt too. We have hardly forgotten the 
rattiocinations of Ranga Charlu who not long ago condemned the British ad- 
ministration of Mysore in unmistakeable terms. We have heard what the late ~ 
Jeya Ram Row had to say of the British as a nation and as our rulers, Although 
his diatribes were set down as maniacal hallucinations, yet they represented to 
a.great extent the inner feelings of the better classes of thinking natives: and 
Hnglishmen too, cannot forget how the famous “ Naider” of Madras braved the | 
British Lion in his own den. Well these are mere beyinuings, and as they come 
forth from the “ benighted’? Presidency where the ‘ mild Hindw’ predominates,’ 


‘they.may not suggest any serious reflections in the minds of our rulers. But turn 


we further north, nearer the scene of the memorable Mutiny of 57, we find the . 
case is far worse. Look into the Magazine now lying before us. Intense hatred ) 
of the British rule manifests itselfs in every line of its 17@¢ pp. Weshall review 
the number at length at some future date. It certainly deserves more than a 
passing notice. The Magazine endeavours to prove that the whole of the Baroda 


_ business was a blunder from beginning to end. The language nsed is severe and © 


bitter. While in many places the utterances are sensible, in other places they 
berder.on sedition. But this is excusable, as in an animated discourse infused | 
with feelings wrought up to the highest pitch, a candid and vivid wrier as - 
Mookerjee can hardiy be expected to avoid seditious observations. For our pre-_ 
sent purpose we shail append an extract from the Magazine. Let Mookerjee . 
peas for himself, although we-do not give in to all that he says :-— 

§ The evil of British power in India, as well as its inherent weakness, les {in 


the absence not only of the ties of close ethnic and religious consanguinity — 


these-are not practically of so much consequence as bigots are apt to fancy—bnt of 


_ those other important, artificial ties which result from moral and political .affilia- . 


tign between the rulers and theruled. Itis a power essentially foreign, ‘not 
only tn origin but throughout its progress, The people did not found it,—it . 
does.uot depend ou the people for its maintehance. It is a Government over, 


father than of, India. It is an oligarchy of foreigners, deliberately, of by dis- | 
position, isolated from the people, Sympathy is a plant too delicate to grow | 
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* wader such circumstances. A magnificence which in some important respects, - 


-is independent of the people, they cannot be expected much to care for. They |) 


are not likely to be proud of achievements—-in arms or policy—-in which they 
are nowhere—to feel a lively personal interest in the aggrandisemeut of a power 
and authority they do not share.”"—Yhe Calient and Wynaad Observer. 


| ‘ 


We don’t think we ever read such unmitigated outspoken criticism, verging on 


treason if not overstepping the boundary, as Mookerjee’s Baroda number. But 


+ the style is good and the language admirable, every word flowing easy and yet. 


each brief sentence is acutely incisive. As to reason or logic, they are most 
"" gleverly parodied. The writer seems to have studied Comte to some purpose 

and such a torrent of sophism never before carried all sober fuct before it vlear 
out of sight. —The Atheneum and Dail y Newe, (Madras.) 


he ee 
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OUR BARODA NUMBER. —The ordinary monthly numbers of Babn 8. C, 
Mookerjee’s Magazine are generally well worth the money they cost, andpare not 
. geldom written with more then ordinary ability, but in his more pretentions 
double and treble numbers he falls short of the mark in a manner which suggests 
painful reflections. We should like to know who ever advised the Babu to commit 
himself to two such publications as the Military Tragedy (Nana)* or Our 
Baroda Number ? The first is stupid enough but withal harmless, the secoud 
is equally stupid, but among men of Radha Bazar standard of culture, might 
prove mischievous. . 

‘There is a class of writers, but for the credit of the Indian Press let us admit 
that they may have the vice although they do not have the number of the Scrip: 

tural Legion, who fancy that a vapid imitation of the style of Junius, with a 


large supply of personal vituperation constitutes political writing—and this is 


just what indigenous political writers in India have cometo, If a third rate 
Hoglish country” Attorney turned a politician, he wonld write a pamphlet very 
“Inuch in the manner of Our Baroda Number, but he would write from an Eng- 
lish, and not a Bengali, point of view, and that, we must add, wonld be due to 
-gecessories for which an: Indian indegenous writer cannot be blamed. 
Here is the manifesto of the writer's morality :—* Hereditary rulers do not 
allow themselves to be captured by Police and hauled up before Magistrates. 


They do not look out for mooktears, or send for eminent lawyers, or assist at the 
‘preparation of briefs.” 


" 
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* Tt is a curious coincidence, and a proof of the worthlessness of Anglo-Indian criticism ( whether 
‘published in this country or disguising itself in the columns of the 7 Yes or the Saturday Review) 





| particularly on native Indian English literature, that the tragedy in question, ‘4e Mana, in 


_ Mookerjee's Magazine 1s the work of an Englishman, who, besides contributing to the Magazines i in 
England and the papers in India, is a contributor to the Civil and Mitiary Gazeéte itself. Any 
-eritic worthy of the name would have discovered in the drama unmistakeable internal evidence of its 


being a Eyropean composition. Apart from the miliarity with military life and details shown by | 


“the author, ne native, however degraded, could pen such a libel against his race. A critic of common 


impartiality would have hailed the Mana asa proof of the determination of the conductors of the | 


Magazine to represent fairly the views and literature of India, Native and European.--Berigny 
& Co., Prblishers, 
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“We wondered -for a time as to what the writer was dri ving at, and whether he 


rf 


| Was only attemping a fancy sketch of “ Hereditary rulers,” under painful cir-. - 


‘eumstatices, but it occurred to us after a very little reflection that he was going 


“to: potnt a moral, for he proceeds :— 


‘ They sconer die! Here isa sentiment which would receive the applause of 


Radha Bazar politicians! This is just the clap-trap hercism of men who have 
read of heroes and martyrs, but who prefer only to read them. 


Wehave given an instance of the writer's moral spasm, but here is something 


hke a political spasm which would only be permitted in a Native Gentleman 


who, after having attended meetings of the Calcutta Municipality, or the leas. 
. _dignitied assembly of .the Indian Association, fancied himself a Burke, ora 


"Charles James Fox :-— 


“Partieularly, as the real Court lurked behind the screen at the back of the - 


“open” box of the six jurymen—as the Commissioners may be called—it would 


Gave been best for the prisoner, fur his couusel, to reserve his enefgies for a - 


thorough exposure of the iniquity from top to bottom of the entire proceedings 
of the Government of India, as well as for a great discussion of the legal and 


moral rights of the action of the Viceroy, and to concentrate all his powers on 
, a2 Impressive appeal in behalf of his client on the highest constitutional | ang 


| political grounds,” 


‘Is this an advice which the Gaekwar should have followed as coming from a 
friendly quarter, or is this the sort of adviee which Babu Mookerjee thinks 


worth a place in the pages of a magazine occasionally devoted to thoughtful 


writing? We do not object to the mudddle in the construction éf this long, | 
windy and jagged sentence, bub is the sentiment ‘worth the ink, paper and ° 


pridter’s patience which its publication has cost? 


_ Fhe writer’s estimate of the English, or rather the London Bar, 18 @ piece of 


impertinence with which we laymen have only to do in a general way, He tells — 


us that, “The Broughams and Plunketts have left themselycs in their mantles.” ‘ 


We do not quite understand this, but, us to that matter, there is a lot of other 
_ things in this pamphlet that we do not understand ; we have heard of people dis- 
appearing in their boots, but what, in the name of common sense, ig the process by 


which orators leave “themselves in their mantles? Is this a stage strick familiar 


. to the gentlemen who practise in the Calcutta High Court, or is it only the freak - 


of.aderanged mind burnine with political ardour? That the writer is familiar 


with the speeches of our great forensic orators and is a competent judge’ of their - 


_ merits, Ts evident from the fact that he classes Talfourd with Charles Phillips and, 


impliedly, deplores the loss of that deseriptiqn of oratory of which the latter was | 


avowedly the great master! But for the fact that we believe the writer to.be 


honestly in earvest, we should have credited the following as an attempt on his | 


part to disguise a very clever chatt :— . 


“There is now more true oratory i iz a French provincial city than in all the 


= ~ English circuits. O, for a Berryer! exclaimed we, a we read the measured © 


f . 
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7 ‘comments of Serjeant Ballantyne, And there is far more enthusiasm of advocaey, _ 


Mr, Ballantyne’s is a type of the decorous English able advocacy, . 
The finger of scorn isa serious business, but the smile of contempt is the Just . 

due of rabid nonsense like the above. | | 
Mr. Mookerjee would do well to leave writers of Military Tragedies and. poli- 

tical clap-traps to other publishers The political writers, at present on his 


Staff, do not possess a thorough knowledge of their subjects to write well; they. 


have not culture enough to write with good taste-—-they have not education 
enough to write correctly. The Civil and Military Gazette. 


IN our original article on education, whilst speaking of this subject, we agsert- 
ed that “those who read the native Enclish periodicals will agree with us in this. 


opinion.” But it is quite evident that our adversary is not one of those who are | 
’ guilty reading of native English periodicals. Wewill, however, direct his atten- 


tion to his own favorite province, Lower Bengal, and ask him to read Movkervjee's 
Magarine for the month of May, which forms the most important contribution to: 
that class of periodical literature during the present year, The publisher calls it, 
“Our Baroda Number,” and we have reason to believe that the article which the 
number contains on the late deposition of Mulhar Rao has been read with feelings 


of profound respect,, delight, and admiration by the numerous “‘educated natives’ 


i; “ - “ . - 
.—the adumant of the Government educational institutions—throughout the whole of 
India. Movkerjee's Magazine is, we believe, the chief quarterly native English 
periodical of “Politics, Sociology, Literature, Art and Science;” and although the 


‘mits of our article will confine us to this periodical, ‘yet our remarks may be 


safely taken to be applicable to the whole of that class of literature written, pa-~ 


troniged, and read by “educated natives,” whom our adversary has taken upon 


- himself to defend. We do not wish to discuss the literary merits of this produc- —_ 


tion, uer do we consider it necessary, te point out the numet1ous violations of good 


taste and refinement which characterizcthe Magazine in question. Our only ob- 


a 


ject at present isto prove the seditious spirit which underlies the composition. - 
The spirit is, to use our own words, one of the “ highest results which the Govera-., 
ment educational system has yet attained.” We will not delay our readers by 


_ attempting to demonstrate what can be proved best by quoting the Magazine it- 


7 tract :-— 


welf, The state of feeling towards England appears from the following ex~ 


+ * 7 iis, * # ae 5 * 


May we ask ANOTHER NATIVE whether such language is the emanation of a. 


* gpirit of loyalty to the British Crown. Yet the whole article, Which extends over 


no less than 247 octavo pages, +s full of sentiments and opinions which none but 4 
weak and deluded mind is capable of entertaining, and which a loyal British sub- 


"ject, who, to use the words of our adversary, “knows what his rulers have done 


_for the country,’ should be ashamed to express. But itis not only in one ins- 


/- 
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timace that, wé jiave to complain of the Magazine. The following extract-wjul 


BDO W the interpretation put by the writer upon the intentions of the Viceroy fa: . 


pointing a Commission to try the accused Mulhar Rao : — 
a8, at te x H * * a: # i y 


nas if- Bengal was ever noted for great feats of arms | We should be the last per- 


re. to Hold that public opinion should be checked in any way. Liberty of the’ 
Press is one of the greatest advantages of the British rule. But there is a limit to 


everything, and even a good thing can be overdone. The article on Baroda in 
Mookerjee’s Magazine ig the worst abuse of the liberty of the Press we have seen 
‘for. & long time. Any other Government than the English would have suppressed, 
the. publication in, question asa public nuisance, Our object, however, upon. the 
present: occasion is only to prove the spirit of sedition fostered by those whom the 
‘Government Department of Public Instruction boasts of having made “ edteated” 
meu. The Pioneer. . 


—.——————_—_—_____ 
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: THE able and out-spoken writer of the book under notice, Babu Sambhu. 


Chandra Mookerjee, belongs to the same class of good or beneficent writers. His 
words may now taste acrid bitter—why may, they are felt so already — 
some of the Anglo-Indian Editors have become excited at their perusal—some 
,@istera in them clear symptoms of treason—urging the Indian Government to 
“take care ‘and to prosecute the writer—thinking Mr. Mookerjee a particular 
“enemy and intense hater of the British race, Butit they could understand the 
true meaning, they would never have written in this strain—never thought like 
this, Were they not error-blind and hateur-blind, they would have regarded Mr. 
Mookerjee not as a foe but as a friend indeed. To unearth bidden*faulta and 
‘expose them in public ts indeed the part of an enemy, but is it the same fo point 


publicly at prima facie faults? The public disscusion of public acts is not the — 


: igh of unfriendlidess. In such matters, specially, everybody has a nght to criti- 
‘eism, for state affairs belong to the puplie commmnity in gencral. Rather is it 
wrong to know an ey il and to hush it up, for by such concealment may be caused, . 


many difficulties and dangers. 


~The examination of evils does not produce rebellion, but rather the omission to | 


<pximine them, by progressively multiplying evils, become the unfailing cause of: 


‘rebellion. Therefore the cxposer of evils is no foe, but friend—the publicist 1s 
- yo traitor but preventor af treason, 


“There is hardly a public writer who has not commented on the sirange. 
| Baroda: drama, Editors, Native and European, all the host of correspondenta 
and journalists and pamphelteers and politicians of all soris—have one and all 


written on it more or less, No one has approved of the action of the Government 
of India-—-almost every body has denounced it. Some have taken exception to 


| the appointment of native commissions, some to the propriety of a public trial—* 
: gome: have referred to the unexpired probation of the deposed Prince—others 


have’ pointed out other points—but on some ground or other all have blamed. the 


_.. Government. In our opinion, Mr. Mookerlee more and better than all has ais- 
“eusced the subject with subtility and depth, and pronounced judgment on the’ 
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broadest and highest considerations. If in all his arguments and reasons he is 
not absolutely new, yet no one can deny that many of his arguments and reasons 
are fresh and original, and all propounded with new vigor and beauty and 
altogether presented in anew light. They are, besides, striking and valuable 
not simply from their novelty and beauty, but also most attractite~ from 
their substarce. In other words, his arguments, proofs, illustrations, infer- 
ences, and conclusions are as true as they are original,—as irresistible as well- 
arranged, That in writing on so greata subject, the structure in every part and . 
nook should be equally solid And convincing, is not to be expected of hnman pen. | 
But that the praise is predicable of the greater part of his composition we unhesi- 
| tatingly affirm, His division of subject and manner of treatment, bis ideas and 
his style, are, all of the same high. character. What command of the English 
language! What power of expressing the views of the educated classes of natives! 
What:-skill in representing the Native“Princes! What familiarity with 
British and British Indian politics, and with politics and history ‘in general | tt 
is not we alone that say this. The well-known journal of Engtand - named the. 
Spectator, reviewing one of Mr. Mookerjee’s books, writes :—~ 


-: 


4 Generaily the author's exposition of native fecling is profound|y interesting " 
and expressed with great force, We may add that he shows as keen an. under- - 
standing of our politics, when his subject happens to bring him into contact with 
them, as could any writer of our awn,’ | ’ 


But it isimpossible that Baboo Sambhu’s contributions are wholly meritorious—_ 
absolutely irreproachable. The manly boldness of his writing everybody | 
acknowledges, but many would qualify the epithet bold (or independent) by the 
particle “too.” Eyer since the first flush of his youth, now long years back, 
when he became knowh as a magazinist—in that Magazine which, from various. 
reasons, had no long carcer—we have been partial to his productions, Since” 
. then we are admirers of his powers of observation and survey, his shrewdness, 
_ his various and extensive erudition, above all his historic and palitical knowledge. 
Since then we are charmed by his patriotism. Since then, too, we know that 
on certain subjects his pen flows teo impetuously—too ominously like the 
. Kirtinésa—that i is, a dcstroyer. in many casts that does great good—in many it 
“does a little harm too, ‘Phe minds of vio! rent readers are: apt to be carried by the 
stream on to extravagance, without ‘the. opportunivy Of the necessary halt and re- 
pose to see their pr oper way, or examine liesure! y. tie natinre. of the places aad coun- 
tries on the barks.” The mings of the calmer sort are troubl eid by this doubt and 
scared away by this fear—lest they eatch the hoaied- -serpent of exagreration snd 
are undone! The more so that the friends of India in England are divided into 
; two or three classes. Thére are those among them who are ready to take pity on 
the poor subjects in India, but are not acquainted with the truth about their 
“condition, and would not believe any but moderate complaints: in their opinion 
‘there is much in the state of India good, and but a very little, bad. strong 
‘medicines. are not suited to cure their prejudice, For them the physician must 
prescribe siniple recipes of mild reasouiay, umploy palltatives of insinuated eye 
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dence, mild tonics (auriferous compositions) of quotations of opinions and sayings 
af: impartial writers among their own countrymen and British officials. 

. Mr. Mookerjee has well administered good doses of the latter description of reme- 
dies, But he has not been so careful with the first-named kind of prescriptions, 
uamely, the milder draughts of winning, insinuating areumentation. So that 
the malicious maicontents, strengthened ia thicir pretenccs, may make people 
‘believe, and are endeavouring to make people believe, that ‘Mr. Mookerjee 18 a 
seditious writer, opposed to the English, and a hater of the race: can lus words 
| carly any weight with the wise ? 

Were most Englishmen in matters political as true Christians in deed as 
in profession—truly liberal, just in their behaviour, real wellwishers of this Indian 
Dependency—then, we should yot have been in the least alarmed at this charge 
or the: misrepresautations and misdirected skill by which they try to support 
it, nor entertained any apprehensions of harm or mischief, Dut, to the misfor- 
- tune of DNdia and the shame of England, only a few English politicians and fune- 
tionaries are so high-souled-—the rest are the very reverse. That is, the majority are 
disposed to find fault on any pretext,—ready to scize on the veriest slip and execute 
@n us heavy punishment. In that land everything is governed by the will of the 
majority. ‘Therefore, in our solicitude for safety, we have nothing for it but to 
walk measured steps, featfully, sounding the way to warn off yenomous reptiles. 

To give an illustration. In this Baroda drama, whatever the frdu Prokash of 
‘Bombay, or the Amrita Basar Patrika, Calcutta, has suid, many Mnglish writers 
have done likewise, or worse—treated the Government to stinking abuse*gr 
harsh-sounding intolerable names. But alas, for the fate of our poor Dependent 
Mother—India! How wonderful the influence of the evil spirit” of national ; ) 
partiality ! No single British nostril has perceived the disgusting stench--no white 
_person’s aural drum has felt the slightest shock~-while se many have fainted 
under the flowery missive of the Jndu Prakash. What raving, what lamenta 
tions! what agsertion of prestige! what howlings of rage! and what not? So 
long as we shall recall them we shall be confounded ! 

On this view, such as is the praise due to the easy eloquence of the accomplish- 
ed Mr, Mookerjee, or the stern justice of his political ‘strictures, such also is 
the alarm itgives, One is reminded of the lamentof Raja Vira Sinha how the 
very accomplishments ¢ Vidya) of his clever daughter Vidya ( Nterally, Learning, 
Knowledge) bad proved an embarrassment—a source of evil. 

Mr, Mookerjee’s outspokenness and unparingness and the eloquence of his 
pen many a distingnished Euglish journalist has noticed. Thus Zhe friend of 
India, speaking of one of his essays, says.—‘‘ A more uncompromising piece of . 
criticism was never offered to the public,” &e,— .e 
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Except for the consideration spoken of above, there is no objection to the man- 
ner of Mr. Mookerjee. Such wrijing, undoubtedly gocs deep into the minds of 
the nation.—‘Translated from a review extendigg 40 pages folio in * The Maddhyas- 
tha, a Bengali Magazine,” 


OUR BARODA NUMBER 1 


MOOKERJEE ON BARODA AFKAIRS. 


WE have received with thanks Mookerjce’e Magazine for March, April and 
May last. The triple number is devoted solely to. a searching analysis of the 
Baroda blunder, and we confess Mookerjee carries his reader with him to the 
length of believing that Mulhar Rao has been the: yictim, ef a: foul conspiracy. 
We do not fully concur in all that the writer. advances’ in reference to the 
turpitude of political: agents, ‘nor do we believe that Lord Northbrook has 
greatly erred in sticking to his post after. the deposition of Mulhar Rao. Even, 
Mookerjee is compelled to admit that His Excellency’s intentions are pure. All 
that we can fairly blame his Excellency for is the easy ear his lordship lent to the’ 
‘story told by the police. But it should be remembered that his lordship has no 
‘knowledge of the depths of infamy to which hangers-on of residencies and 

_ policemen can descend to incriminate those who may bring trouble on them. 

Mookerjce has his own way of ‘telling things. We will just allow him to. 
tell the story of the puisoning affair. | ae 

[ Here extracts commencing.“ The whole thing is improbable as an act of ~ 
madness.” &c.. p. 186 down to end of p. 188. | . _ | 

Tt was the Khureeta which brought ruin ou Mulhar Rao. Hew. ingeniously 
Mookerjee brings this out. | 

[Here extract from p. Vi2 cammencing.—* The Colonel” te “conféssion* 
p. 173, dine 28. | ". 4 

BMovkerjee attemplh to shew that Serjeant Ballantyne’s mode of defending his 
glient was not the best, We believe that under the exceptional circumstances 

; yt the case, when no body could be relied upon, the Serjeant did what was left 
” to him, ciz., to impugn the honesty er intelligence of the witnesses brought for- 
wagd by the prosecution,—The Bengalee (birst Notice. } 
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WOOKERJEE ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE NATIVE 
GHIEFS AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


WHEN Baboo Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee was a young man, fresh from fhe 
Hindu Metropolitan College, the late Baboo Haris Chandra Mockerjee singled 
him out as a youth of great promise. Our lamented predecessor had a high 
opinion of Baboo Sambhu Chandra, and that distingaished journalist, Mr, 
Meredith Townsend, has more than once spoken of him as mau of “ high politi- 
eal ability.” The Baroda number of his Magazine does not belie “the 
promises of his youth. Nothing more interesting than the Baroda number has | 
of late emanated from the pen of a Bengalee. Baboo Sambhu' Chandra Mookeryee 
has a persoual knowledge of the courts of several Native Princes, and it would 
be no exaggeration to say that he knows nore about their relations to our 
Government, than any other Bengalee that we know of. Why are we so anxious 

* for the preservation of the Native States? Mookerjea has thus answered the 


question. : “a 
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| Here. extract commencing—* In asmuch as British supremacy is the supremacy 
of order, * &o. to We ouly point out the possibilities of dependent dominion,” 

. 95. | | 

ais is afair solution of the question, but it is not a complete one. The worst 
conseqnence of foreign domination is the loss of national self-respect. We may 
talk as big as we like; at heart we are cruahed by an overwhelming sense of our 
own inferiority. Our educated young men May not share the sentiments of the 
old Hindoo who, on looking for the first time at a Railway Train in motion, ex-? 
claimed, * These Englishmen are the gods of the Earth !” but most of them feel 
acutely what a lot of helpless probes ‘they are, They feel that there would be no 
Railways, no Telegraphs, no ships—in fact none vf the material appliances of 
Civilisation without Englishmen. They feel that unless ‘Enelishmen take the 
trouble to clothe us, ninety-nine per cent of our population would go naked. This 
feeling crushes out all self-respect, Why are we so imitative? Why do we ape 
the vices aud bad manners of our rulers? Why, whilst so sadly deficient in true 
heroism are we ready toexclaim, ‘ Brandy for heroes?’ It is because we. are 


waiting in self-respect. Why are cur courts of justice disgraced by so many 


t 


low tricks practised in them? It is because we have lost self-respect ; because 
being denied career in the Army, we have made courts of justice our battle- 
fields and have come to think that every stratacem is fair in the warfare of 
litigation, a 

We wish to have the integrity of Native States preserved in violate, becanse we 
do nct like tosee the last vestiges of national self-respect yet existing swept away, . 

The English have given us one inestimable boon. They are imparting to- 
us Western knowledge which has become ag necessary as our daily rice. It 
will be our duty to impart to the Native States the knowledge we receive, and it . 
will be their duty to keep alive our self-respect. 

We know very well the difficulties of our British Indian Goverrffaens, As 
annexation is no longer fashionable, a Native Prince in the hope of being upheld 
by British bayonets may be-tempted to misgovern his State. Our Government 
fancies that the difficulty is solved by appointing meddlesome Residents, and 
what comes of such meddiesomeness, Oudh and Baroda will testify. With the 
exeeption of the lamented Henry Lawrence we do not know of a single man of 
the ruling race qualified to act a Resident in a Native Court. Most Residents | 
as we have repeatedly said, are crosses between spies and bullies. How Major 
Baillie used to tyrannise over the Nawab Vizier of Oudh, Lord Hastings’ Diary, 
from which Moeohkerjee has given copious extracts, will testify. We content: 
ourselves with one extract. 

| Here cutract p. 218, ine 2 to line 11] 

We need hardly add that Major Baillic has worthy disgiples in Colonel Phayre. 
and Mr, Ballard. It is better to annex Native States at once than to humiliate - 
and degrade them to receive Residents of this stamp. All interference in the 
internal affairs of Native States should be avoided, and to prevent misgovernment, 
the right of rebellion should be conceded to the subjects of such States,—- ihe - 
‘Bengalee (Third Leading Article.) 
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“A WELCOUB £0 I$ ROYAL WIGINUSS ALBERY 
' EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES. 


ALBERT Epwarp! Eneland’s Son and Leir! 


Happy Heir to glorious Nama’s throne, 


Kineliest who was -- beyond comparce-— 


. To her gorgcous shows, her glow and gleam ! 


Son of Her, our Mother as She’ : thine, 


Brightest star that in the Crient sione ! 
Welcome to the laud that nurs’d thy dream, 
' 


Son of Her, whose white, vestal fame, 


Reflex of a life all pure —benien, 


Hath fiil’d the world] with Victoria’s name! 


Thrice Welcome to India’s sunny shore, 


Where that name we loyally adore! 





Mookerjee’s Magazine. 
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From the West came foenren fierce of yore. 


With war’s blood-hounds in their dismal train : 


“Limur,—Nadir, —A hmed,—Ghagni,—_Ghore, 


Ravishers of India’s fuir domain. 
But the West now sends her Prince of peace, 


To bid Jov arise, and Sorrow cease ! 


For thy mission’s one of rarest grace, 
And a nation’s love has justly won ;— 
bitting too in season and in place, 
Jt reminds us all of Mary’s Son! 
Hope at thy approach exulting high, 
Draws her magic bow across our sky ! 


_ 


Welcome him, Q Indians, welcome him ! 
Hindus,—Moslems,-—Varsis —-Budhists, all! 
Now our cup of joy flows o’er ithe brim ; 
— Welcome him from strect wad rosf and hall! 
All that’s ours from Himmiata to sea, 


Welcome him with shouts of jubilee! 
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F. airy palaces, spontineous rise | 


Streamers. shiné with rainbow-hues i in air !. 
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Voice of Welcome, thunder to the skies |! 
Cannon, boom! and irumpets, loudiy blare ! 
‘Beat, warm heart of Ind, with rapture beatt. 


| Pour thy fervors at the Prinee’ 8 feot! ! 


7 Cities! robe yourselves in ony attire t 
Glow in o iden floods of flashing fire! 
Floai jn perfumes sense and heart desire! 
Wake the very soul of harp :and ly re! 
And so welcome him this happy hour, — 


Him the love of Denmark’s sweetest flow’r! 


Welcome, for thou art our King to be! 
Welcome, for this Realm’s by heirship thine! - 
Welcome, Guest from o’er the western sea! 


Welcome, Heir of Albyn’s. Royal Line f 


wi 


Thrice Welcome to India’s sunny shore, 


Where Victoria’s name we all adore ! 


Ram SHaRMa, 
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 Caleutta, 25th February, 1876. 


An UNREPORTED SPEECH delivered at the 
recent Meeting of the Rate-Payers at the Town 
~ Hall by a Medical man: ~.. | 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, 


. J nave much pleasure in supporting the Resolu- 
tion* just moved and seconded—I may say, even 
greater pleasure than if it were a Resolution declaring 
the willingness of the citizens assembled here to-day 
to place themselves, “ for a community of reasons, 

- under my medical “control” (hear, hear.) 1 am free 
to admit, Mr. Chairman, that I am an Apka-waste ; for 
I fully appreciate the object of the meeting at which 
you have been called upon to preside. Though not 
‘much caring individually for any constitutions other 
than those of my patients, I thought, when I came 
across the invitation of the Indian League, that, 
without doing any violence to my feelings, I mightjust _ 





* 3rd Resolution, . - 
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step over to see whit the other constitution, to con- 
sider which you have met to-day, was like, without ex- 
pecting to take An active part in your proceedings. 
But I am afraid the epidemic which at the present 
moment rages violently in this city, and under the 
influence of which any body and every body includ- 
ing, of course, a large number of nobodies feel them. 
selves justified in saying a precious lot of foolish 
things, has unconsciously infected me, for I find 
myself suddenly ‘seized with a desire to keep the 
aforesaid bodies in countenance by following’ suit. 
I must assure you, however, that the symptoms in 
my case are so far favorable that I may safely pro- 
nounce it to be one of a moderate type; and there- 
fore, [ think and hope, you will not be surprised if, 
in what I am about to say, you meet with better _ 
sense than the inevitable nonsense uttered by most 
of those unhappy creatures who have got delirious 
under the Temple fever which is prevailing in our 
midst, and for whom, speaking in .my medical 
capacity, | would prescribe copious shower baths, 
straitwaistcoats, and patent muzzles. Perhaps it 
would be as well if I described, for the benefit of the 
faculty here and elsewhere, the symptoms of the 
last-named complaint which, so faras Iam informed, 
is unknown in our pathology, and requires, in my 
humble opinion, the united efforts of the Govern- 
ment and the community to check its further spread 
in the metropolis. The symptoms, then, are, (1) 
an intense horror -of election such as hydrophobic 
patients have of water; (2) Anti-Hoggism; and (3) 
a violent desire for nomination. I have already sug- 
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gested a cure in all disinterestedness, though I would 

have no objection, if my fellow-citizens insisted upon 
- it, to accept a testimonial of their gratitude in the 
shape of a small purse, say, of 10,000 guineas for 
self, and two pieces of Dacca muslin for my better 


half. There is another cure which, in that. spirit 
of eclecticism which marks the age, I hope I may | 


be permitted to suggest—it is based on the Elomceo- 
pathic principle of similars curing similars, and con- 

sists of a dose of election, (mother tincture and no 
dilution !) a lengthened administration of Hogg, and 
the admixture of a number of rich epkawastes with 
the municipal globules.. In the majority of cases, [ 
have not the slightest doubt, the cure just recommend- 
ed will be eminently successful; but I havea lurk- 
ing suspicion that, in a paticularly bad one, it would 
perhaps be necessary to have recourse to a dietetic 
treatment in the way of giving the said patient a 
certain wished-for statistical billet! It 1s, however, 
I must say, a fortunate circumstance that, speaking 
in a metaphorical sense —the pulse of the community 
is sound with respect to the questions which are now 
agitating Calcutta Society; and I fecl sure the cla- 
mour of the afflicted will not be mistaken for the 
voice of the healthy, who form the majority in the 
city. Great efforts, we are all aware, have been 
made by the opponents of election to prevent a 
Jarge attendance of the rate-payers at this meeting ; 
but that there is a consensus of opinion in favour of 
it, is convincingly proved by this immense gathering, 
and also by the significant. presence in this hali to- 
day of acurer of souls and a curer of bodies, 
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which you will doubtless regard as ominous of the 
fate of a moribund corporation (hear, hear and 
laughter.) But, gentlemen, though “‘ Othello’s occu- 
_pation’s gone,” our Moor is most reluctant to bid 
farewell to the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance” of 
the municipal board, and so wesee him madly 
beating his drum and blowing his trump like one 
possessed. So sweet was ne'er so fatal, I say ; so let 
him roar again—let him roar again. 

Now, gentlemen, let me ask you to consider who 
are they that have raised this frantic ery for nomi- 
nation. A moment’s reflection will enable you to 
trace thé cry to a few obstreperous Justices and their 
ignorant followers. , There is the bell-wether tinkling 
its bell, and the whole fold is bleating after it. 
They are afraid to be mutton-chopped under the new 
system, which is regarded as an improperly licensed 
slaughter-house set up by the enemy for their des- 
truction. But [ say the shambles are necessary, 
no matter who ceases to bleat. Progress is the law 
of Nature. It is as necessary for the existence of 
society in the nineteenth century, as the presence of 
members of my profession. You can’t do without 
either. I shall not insult your understandings by 
dwelling on the advantages of elective institutions 
at this time of day. The idea of self-government 
without election is exceedinly delusive (hear, hear.) 
They who say otherwise are not only guilty of 
speaking, but of thinking, an untruth. There never 
was a reform but was assailed on its introduction. 
The petulance of those who are opposed to the new 
system, reminds me of the child, who throws away his 
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rattle, and demolishes his-rocking-horse, because he 
does not get the “moon for the asking!” We must 
not forget that Calcutta is situated in India in Asia, 
and not in the United Kingdom inEnurope. Let us, 
then, accept with thankfulness the concession so 
readily offered to us, and not ungraciously 
“look a gift horse in the mouth.” The rest will 
doubtless come in good time, and we, who have 
borne so long with patience the rule of an irrespon- 
sible body, can certainly afford to wait a little 
longer. But says Windbag, where shall you get 
such clever people as the present Justices 2? Fudge! 
There are as good fish at sea as ever came out of it. 
Long purse at any rate is not always synonymous 
with Long head, let parasitic efeatures say what 
they may of their respective blue-bottles ! 

Though elective Institutions imply an improved 
sanitation, and an improved sanitation means re- 
duced practice to a medical practitioner, still, gentle- 
men, I conceived it my duty to smk the medico in 
the citizen, and thus you have my attendance gratis | 
to-day. Iam glad you have mustered strong on this 
occasion. I was told that the League consisted of a 
lot of very low people, respectability being monopo- 
lized by the other Association, and that my pockets 
would most surely be picked if I attended this meet- 
ing! Well, | am glad to observe that this respectable 
gathering gives the lie direct to your slanderers. I 
am glad to observe amongst you many who are at 
the head of the inland trade in Bengal,—men whose 
assistance has saved many a Zemindar’s estate from 
the sunset law, and enabled some at least of our new- - 
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made impecunious Rajahs-to pay for their khilluts. 
and keep their heads above water ( hear, hear); while, 
if I am not mistaken, I see before me a gentleman, : 
whese liberal accomodation provided the fund with 
which one of the local papers, conspicuous by its oppo- 
sition to the present movement of the League, was ori- 
cinally started and is, I believe, still maintained. Here 
is a matter which ‘comes home to every man’s busi- 
ness and bosom,” and I am exceedingly glad to find 
it is rightly understood by so large and_ substantial 
a body of rate-payers. Enough if you but have the 
gold, though not the guinea’s stamp (cheers) ! 

Having expressed my approval of the object of 
this meeting, I may be perhaps allowed to offer a 
few remarks on the scheme of Municipal Government 
now under the consideration of the Bengal Council. 
I say, then, “auspicious babe be born!” and so 

frustrate the kind imtentions of those who would 
fain have recourse to a Caesarean operation in order to 
usher thee into life and light. Come, and take the 
place of the miserable old creature which h:s so long 
and sosorely taxed our pockets and our patience, and 
around which a number of doubly benighted men have 
— even now gathered in the vain hope of resuscitating 
it, though its vitality is all but gone. Fear not the 
insidious thugs and throttlers that are abroad ; there 
are good men and true, who will shield thee and cher- 
ish thee and make thee “‘a thing of beauty and a Joy 
for ever !” (ear, hear.) As to the swaddles provided 
for the new stranger, I think, gentlemen, they might 
be safely reduced tc admit of its healthy development 
_eud freedom of movement. I am free to own that 
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they cannot be altogether dispensed with, but [. 
would respectfully appeal to those who have a voice 
‘+n the matter to make them as little cumbersome. 48 
possible. Next, I would submit, that the arrange- 
ments which are in contemplation for the custody 
‘and care of the dear babe are susceptible of consider- . 
able improvement. Let me ask, for mstance, if female 
nurses might not, with propriety, be allowed a VOICE © 
- the election of guardians to take charge of it, 
‘tn addition to nurses of the male gender. I 
conceive, gentlemen, that the other sex have a 
perfect right to complain of their exclusion in this 
respect, and to protest against the idea of confining 
their functions to the lying-in room. It would have 
afforded me very great pleasure to see some of the 
dear darlings asserting their rights in this hall to-day 
and overcoming all opposition with the artillery, of 
their looks; but do not fancy, gentlemen, that their 
inactivity is due to indifference or apathy—their 
sense of outraged justice may yet shew itself in a way 
not pleasant for Benedicts to contemplate. Again, 
why, let me enquire, should not the famous: hero 
of Bhowanipore get up a female deputation to wait 
upon the occupant of Belvedere, by way of a counter 
movement to that of the Fussociation, and force 
fis Honor, if he at all values his reputation as a 
gallant knight, to extend the franchise to Benares 
sharees and jingling anklets and tinkling armlets ! 


i’ Bold is the task when ruders, grown too wise, 
Dare slight the sew with the ali congu' ring Eyes 5 
For, though we deem the short-liv’d fury past, | 
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(X —THE ENVASION OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


B, c. 232 To 328, 


AFTER the overthrow of the Persian Empire, Alexan- 
der, indulging in dreams of universal dominion, ad- 
vanced towards India, which he believed tobe the extremity 
of the earth. His army at the outset consisted only of — 
30,000 foot and 5,000 horse ; but these represented the 
flower of the warriors of Greece especially selected to 
avenge her wrongs on Persia, and their number was 
afterwards considerably increased by the additions ‘made 
to them out of the turbulent races which were subdued. 
The total army brought against India is estimated at 
120,000 men. The onward march of the invader was first 
opposed by some of the frontier tribes known by the now 
undistinguishable names of the Aspu, Thyreel, and 
Arasaci. He had next to fight the Assaceni, whose capi- 
tal, Massaga, did not surrender without a vigorous de- 
fence in which Alexander himself was wounded ; and he 
was considerably surprised ata display of valor which | 
he had not expected. He had next to reduce the im-— 
portant out-posts of Bazira, Orobantes, Ecbolina, and 
Aornus, the last a rock-crowned fortress reputed to have 
baffled even the efforts of Hercules ; and:it was not till 
all these conquests were effected that the Macedonians 
found an open passage to the banks of the Indus. ~— 
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The first country arrived at was Taxila, the kingdom 
of Taxilus, which Jay between the Indus and the 
Jhelum ; but the king of it offering no resistance, Alex- 
ander gave lim a favorable reception. The case was 
different with Astes, the king of Peucelaotes, which lay 
between the Indus and the Cophen, or Cow river, who, 
having endeavoured to oppose the Macedonians, was 
slain, and his capital taken after a siege of thirty days, 
and given over to one Sangzeus, a native nobleman not 
friendly to the house of Astes. The passage of Alexan- 
der mwards was rendered facile mainly by this disunion 
among the native princes, one of the peculiar traits of 
their character from the remotest times. The sole cause 
of the easy submission of Taxilus is said to have been 
his enmity to Porus, or Paurdva, whose territory lay 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab, who was prepar- 
ing to oppose the Grecks, but had two internal enemies 
to watch over, namely, Taxilus on one side, and Porus 
the younger, hisown nephew, on the other. The other 
princes who submitted were Abisarus and Doxoreas, the 
first of whom is said to have possessed two dragons, one 
80 and the other 140 cubits long, which guarded his 
mountainous country naturally difficult of access. 

The demand of Alexander calling upon Porus to 
submit and pay tribute received the high-minded reply 
that he, Porus, was not accustomed cither to acknow- 
ledge a victor orto pay tribute, and thatif Alexander 
wanted to fight with him he would inect him on his 
frontier, as befitted the position of both, in arms. 
Alexander received the challenve with pleasure; and 
Porus, true to his vaunt, guarded the passage of the 
Jbelum at the head of an army, consisting of 30,000 
foot, 70:0 horse, 300 armed chariots, and 200 elephants. 
‘The stake on either side was great, the ardour for glory 
on both nearly equal; but, while Porus and his men 
trusted to valor only for success, Alexander perceived 
that his surest chance of victory depended on judicious 
maneurre. To atterapt to cross an impetuous river 
before a foe so daring was soon understood by him to be 
hopeless. Ile therefore waited on the bank with appa- 
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rent indifference, till Porus was thrown off his guard, 
and then, taking advantage of a tremendous thunder- 
storm, crossed over when Porus little expected that he 
would venture to do so. The Hindu army was thus 
taken entirely by surprise, but still showed better fight 
than Alexander had anywhere encountered. ‘The first 
to turn out was a son of Porus at the head of 2,000 men, 
almost all of whom, including the prince, were cub Up. 
This drew forth the veteran hero himself, at the head of 
his whole army, consisting upwards of 34,000 men, while 
the force which had crossed over with Alexander was 
only 11,000 strong ; with this difference that the strength 
of Porus lay in his infantry, while that of Alexander lay 
entirely in his cavalry. Tlie Indian horse nevertheless 
broke through and penetrated the centre of the Macedo- 
nian army, giving proof of an intrepidity which 
Alexander was totally unprepared for ; and the issue of 
the battle might have been very different from what it 
was butfor an unanticipated occurrence. The arm on 
which Porus had chiefly depended for success was his 
elephant corps, and this effectually contributed to Ins 
defeat. The main efforts of the Greeks were directed to 
frightening the elephants, and in this they sueceeded so 
well that the foot soldiers of the Indian king, who were 
crowded around the elephants, were brokea through and 
actually trampled over by the animals they themselves 
had brought’ to the field. The tumult and confusion 
thus created forced a precipitate retreat ; but Porus still 
fought with a valor that commanded admiration and 
respect. Foiled on every side he yet persisted in conti- 
nuing the war ; till Alexander sent to bim his bosom- 
friend Meroe, by whom he was induced to submit to for- 
tune and the generosity of a victor who was not vin- 
dictive when his passions were not inflamed. Alexander, 
won by his valor, treated his opponent with unusual 
liberality. He felt the natural delight of a conqueror 
who had vanquished one worthy of his arms. Porus was 
at once restored to liberty, and a free gift made to him of 
his kingdom, which was largely extended by the wdi- 
tion of the several provinces which Alexander had taken 
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from others, Alexander contenting himself by erecting two 
- eities in commemoration of his triumph, one of which 
was consecrated to the memory of (Peritas) a dog, and the » 
other to that of (Bucephalus) a horse ! 
The invader nexf crossed the Chenahb, to occupy the. 
country of Porus the younger, who, deserting his throne, 
fled for his life. - Alexander then passed the Ravee, on . 
the eastern bank of which he found a formidable enemy 
in the three confederated tribes of the Cathzel, Oxy- 
drace, and Mali, against whom he was obliged to bring 
the entire force of his army. ‘The Cathzei, understood 
to be the same as the Kshetriyas, offered him the most 
_ vigorous opposition, but were eventually defeated, and 
their capital, Sangala, taken by storm, 17,000 men being 
killed and 70,000 taken prisoners. ‘The success of the 
jnvader spread terror through the adjacent places, a 
good many of which were abandoned, the people flying 
_ to the mountains for shelter, while all who could not do 
‘so—the aged, the wounded, and the infirm—were bar- 
‘barously butchered by the Macedonians, on the plea 

that no second Sangala might arise behind them. . 
Inflamed with these successes, Alexander crossed the ~ 
Beyab, burning to approach the Ganges and meet the 
Prachi and. the Gangarides, whose king, Agrammes, 
(Mahananda) was said to be preparing to meet him with 
an army far more numerous than any he bad yet encoun- 
tered, and whose country was described to him as bemg the 
the richest in India. - But his troops refused to go fur- 
ther. The battles with Porus and the Cathzei had taken 
- off the edge of their courage, and they heard with dis. 
may of the mighty preparations which were being made 
by Agrammes to receive them, it being reported that he — 
had already assembled an army of 200,000 foot, 80,000 
hofse, 2,000 fizhting chariots, and 3,000 fighting elephants. 
he rage avd indignation of Alexander at their obsti- 
nacy knew no bounds ; but he covered both and tried to 
win them over by re-awakening their minds to ambition. 
.« Pave you. forgotten,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ the armies of 
«Darius, the uncounted millions who perished before us 
«at Issus and in the defiles of Cilicia, the myriads who 
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“vainly opposed us on the plains of Arbela? Are the | 
‘ Gangdrides a braver and hardier race than those you have - 
| “ conquered in the Bactrian hilis, or those who drenched 

“with blood the Sogdian plain, or thoge who precipitated 
“themselves before you -dewn the rocky steeps . of 

‘“ Aornus? * * * Doesthe broad and rapid Ganges fill you 
“with dismay? Have you not crossed the unfathomable 
“deep itself? Oris it less safe to pass a wide and majes- 
“ tic river, flowing on with an even though rapid course, 
“than an impetuous current like the Hydaspes (Jhelum), ; 
“or a stream foaming over a rocky bed like the Acesines 
‘©(Chenab )” But all his exhortations and elocution were 
of no avail. They were received by the soldiers without 
response or applause, in silence more ,expressive than 
words; and Alexander, submitting to circumstances, was 
compelled to abandon an enterprise from which even his ~ 
most favorite generals agreed in dissuading him. The 
Hyphasis or Sutledge was the extreme hmit of his pro- 
gress in India, and ‘hé built on the banks of it twelve 
‘altars of hewn stone, fifty cubits high, as standing menio- _ 
rials of his triumph, before he retur red, 

-” Jn retreating backwards from the Sutledge, Alexander 
had again to *fioht the Oxydracze and the Mali, who, 

subdued hefore, had re-assembled to obstruct. the return 
of his army. But Alexander, by marching through a 
desert country with great rapidity, was able to pierce 
into the very heart of the kingdom of the Math 
unawares, and to reduce them, which so disconcerted the 
Oxydraesé that they also scent deputies to tender their 
. submission. He then conquered several other mountain 
races, captured and crucified one Musicanus, who had 
revolted after having submitted to him, and similarly 
punished a large number of Bréhmans who had. instigated 
the revolt. | 

The further course of Alexander does not require ‘to | 
‘be followed. After a short excursion to the mouths of 
‘the Indus, he reduced the Oritze (the Beloochees of | 
modern times), and then quitted India by the way of 
” Gedrosia (Mckran), by crossing the desert, to Persia. 
His expedition to India partook 1 more of the character of a 
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raid than a conquest. The progress of his arms was 
rapid ; byt all the countries subdued re-asserted their in- 
dependence the moment his back was turned on them. 
What his invasien was chiefly characterised by was its 
unmitigated ‘barbarity. The*® ravages and massacres he 
committed, the barbarous treatment the people suffered 
from him in many places, exhibit lis character in the: 
worst light. But the Indians had mainly themselves to 
blame for what they suffered. Alexander would proba- 
bly never have been able to make any impression against 
them if they had united their forces to resist him, 


X.—THE SEQUEL OF ALEXANDER’S EXPEDITION. 
LB. o, $23 To 310. 


Nawpa, the king of Magadha or Prachi, was killed by 
his minister, Sécdtara, who had an intrigue with one of 
his wives named Mura. He was succeeded by his nine’ 
song by his first wife, Ratnavati, all of whom are also 
called Nandas by some authorities, and by others Suma. - 
lyadicas ; but Chandra-gupta, the son of Mura, who had 
always an eye to the throne, and who in his youth had 
proceeded to Alexander’s camp with a view to induce 
him to push on his conquests to the Ganges, applied to 
Parvateswara, king of Nepal, for -assistance against his 
step-brothers and opposed the rule of the Sumalyadicas 
‘with a formidable army consisting of Nepalese, Greeks, 
and Scythians. ‘The army of the Sumalyadicas, though 
equally large, was defeated after a great battle which 
ended with. dreadful carnage. Atl the Sumalyadicas 
being destroyed in this battle, Chandra gupta was firmly 
established on the throne, and in the true spirit of a 
- Bengali turned round upon his allies as soon as he was 
‘able to do so, and drove them away. ‘The king of Nepal, 
who bad been promised one half of the kingdom of Prachi, 
being unable to enforce his claim, returned to his moun- 
tains meditating vengeance, but was soon after murdered 
by an assassin whom he himself had engaged to destroy 
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Chandra-gupta. The Seythians were also sent back ; but — 
they did not resent this, as they led a predatory life and 
returned home loaded with booty. The Grecks, or 
Javanas, were the only foreigners retained by Chandra- 
gupta in his pay. He kept them simply te over-awe his 
native enemies, till he could conciliate their favour; but 
-he did not the less oppose the establishment of any’ 
permanent footing in India by the Greeks, To this end 
he subsequently collected a large native army with which 
he drove out the Greek garrisons from all'the fortresses 
occupied by them, and thus finally delivered the country 
from the Macedonian yoke. , 
This was the state of India when Seleucus N icator, 
who succeeded Alexander as king of Persia, endeavoured 
to emulate his conquests, and appeared with an immense 
army on the banks of the Indus. His ardorr was con- 
siderably cooled when he learnt that the army of Chandra- 
gupta was much larger than his own, numbering 600,000 
men and a prodigious train of elephants; and that with 
‘this army he was advancing to give him battle. At this 
moment also, he received tidings of the. successes of 
- Antigonus in Lesser Asia, which filled his mind with 
rage and Jealousy ; and considering it imprudent to risk, 
a defeat in India, he patched up a peace with Chandra. 
gupta by giving him a daughter, probably an illegitimate 
child. bora in Persia, to wife; while his satisfied son-in- 
law agreed on his part to furnish 500 elephants to Seleu- 
cus in his war against Antigonus. The real subverter 
of the power of Alexander in the East was thus Chandra- 
gupta, though the subversion was effected without a 
contest, beyond what was unavoidable in regaining pos- 
session of the forts which the Macedonians had occupied. 
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XL—THE WARS OF VIKRAMADITYA AND SALIVAIIANA, 
B.C. 56 to A. D. 1. 
“Vikramaditya,” says Elphmstone, “is the Haroun al 
‘Rashid of Hindu tales; and, by drawing freely from 
‘‘such sources, Wilford collected such amass of traditions 
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«as required the supposition of no less than eight Vikra- 
“ mddityas to reconcile their dates.”, Our present refer- 
ence is to the Vikramaditya from whom the Samvat era, 
Which conmencese with B. C. 56, isdated. The story 
revarding him is that, hke Kavana and others, he made 
a despurate tapasya in order to obtain power and a long 
life, and that he obtained both as a boon from Kali. His - 
oreatest services to Indra consisted in the resolute stand 
he made against the inroads of the Scythians, which 
attained for him the name of Sakari or S4kadwisha, the 
conqueror or foe of the Sakas, many tribes of whom 
surrendered to him at discretion, while others were ex- 
terminated. As the Sakds at this time held ‘a fabulous 
character, all the stories about their conqueror are equally 
wild and extravagant. His power, we are told, was 
so great that it extended even over the genll and 
demons, by whom the uncouth raiders from Central Asia 
are doubtless meant. He chastised Vataldeva, the king 
of the devils (2. ¢., Tartars), and made him his slave, in 
which capacity Vetala relates the twenty-five curious 
stories so well-known to all oriental scholars by the name 
of Vetdla-panchabingsati. His principal conquests com- - 
prised Dakshinapatha or the Deccan, Madhyadesa or 

‘Hindustan Proper, Cashmere, and Surusthra or Surat. 
‘Fe is also said to have held the countriesto the east of 
the Ganges in subordination, and to have extended his 
influence even to Ceylon. 

The principal event of Vikramaditya's rcign was the 
last, or his quarrel with Salivahana, who headed an insur- 
rection from the Deccan. Salivahana is reputed to have 
been the son of a carpenter of the Takshak or serpent 
race, that is,a Scythian by birth; also, that he was. 
virgin-born, or a bastard. He was apparently the greatest 
of the Scythian kings then in India, who turned round 
to attack Vikramaditya from the south when he found 
him determined to oppose the further accession of Scy- 
thian blood into the country. The battle between them 
was fought at or about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, when both Vikraméditya and his general Vik- 
ram-sakti were slain. The darkest period of Indian 
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history follows this era, during which the Sakas, no 
longer kept back by a strong hand, seem to have gradually ° 
spread themselves over the best part of the peninsula, in 
distinct bands or clans which appropriated distinct names 
to themselves. Among these may bé counted the four 

primitive races that settled in Rajasthan, namely, the 

_ Partharas, the Promaras, the Solankas or Chalukyas, and 
the Chohans, the first of whom settled in Marwar, the 
second in Malwa, the third in Guzerat, and the fourth in 
and about Delhi. Besides these were the Grahilotes of. 
Mewar, the Jats of Jessulmere, the Kachwahas of Jod- 
pore, the Kahtores of Kanouj, and all the other tribes 
that cut a distinguished figure in the subsequent annals 
of India. They all claim descent from the old families 
of Rama and Krishna; but their affinity with the 
seythians seems to be less doubtful. 
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XIiIL—-THE ARAB INVASIONS. 
A. D, 642 To 834, 


THE era of Mahomet’s birth witnessed two Persian 
invasions of India, of which the first was undertaken 
by Noshirwan, the king of Persia, against Pratapa, the 
rajah of Kanonj, for the exaction of a tribute said to have 
been agreed upon previously between Basdeo of Kanou} 
and his son-in-law Byramgore, during the latter’s travel-. 
ling expedition through the country. The next was an 
attack conducted by Noshized, the son of Noshirwan, 
against Balabbipore m Surat, the original seat of the 
Oodypore family, who were driven from it and the city 
destroyed. The accounts given of these invasions rest 
however, on very doubtful authority, nor were they of 
any particular importance. We pass on therefore, after 
this brief netice of them, to the Arab invasions which 
followed them. : 
. , The invasions of the Arabs commenced within half a 
century of the Hegira, and were almost simultaneously 
- directed against Kabool, Kandahar, and Scinde, all .of 
which were at that period regarded as Indian territory. 
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The first attack was undertaken by Abdoolah, governor 
of Irak, on the part of Kaliph Osman, in a. p. 642, His 
orders were to explore the passage to India, and in_ pur- 
suance of them he subdued the country between Aaran] 
and Kish, and also that between Arachosia and Dawar, 
in the last of which he attacked the idolaters in the 
mountain of Zur, and obtained from them a large booty, 
including an idol of gold which had eyes of rubies. 

In 663 an eminent commander, named Mahahb, with 
an army, consisting chiefly of the tribe of Azd, penetra- 
ted in the direction of Banu and Lahore. Ferishta 
regards this as the first Arab invasion of India. Mahahb 
plundered the country about Mooltan, and made many 
prisoners. He 1s said to have also made 12,000 converts 
before he retired. 

About the same time another chief, named Abbad 
made an incursion on the Indian frontier by way of Sies- 
tan. He moved through Rudbar to Helmund, and, 
after staying at Kish, crossed the desert and reached 
Kandahar. This expedition was successful so far as con- - 
quest of territory was concerned; but a great many of 
the invaders were killed. 

Under the Kaliphat of Muawiya, Abdoor Rahman, 
a young Arab general, penetrated into Kabool and con- 
quered the adjacent countries, whereupon the king of 
Kabool called upon his neighbours to assist him, and 
-the Arabs were driven out. Subsequently however, 
another Arab army appeared before Kabool, and forced 
the king to submit and pay tribute. Many efforts were 
made after this by the Kaboolese to recover their inde- 
pendence, but they were invariably defeated. 

One of the most violent of these efforts was made by 
Ranbal, or Rattan Pal, the king of Kabool, in 697, when 
Abdool4h was governor of Siestan. Abdoolah turned 
out at once to enforce payment of the tribute on 
its being refused, and also to resubjugate the country 
which had revolted. But Ranbal, retiring before his 
assailants, detached troops to their rear, and, blocking 
ur the defiles, entirely intercepted their retreat; upon 
which Abdoolah, exposed to the danger of perishing 
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by famine, was compelled to purchase his liberation by 
the payment of a large ransom. 

This reverse was avenged in 700, by Abdoor Rahman, 
who had intermediately become governor of Khorassan, 
and who marched again. into Kabdol, this time at the 
head of 40,000 men, reconquered the greater part of the 
. country, and retired from it with a large booty. The 
Kaliph, however, was displeased with him for not remain- 
ing on the froutier to secure his conquest ; and this com- 
pelled him to rebel against him, and, failing in his 
rebellion, to seek the protection of Rattan Pal, by whom 
he was betrayed, upon which he killed himself by throw- 
ing himself headlong from a precipice. 

Intermediately, in 685, Manick Rai, the rajah of 
Ajmere and Sambhur, was attacked in his capital by an 
Arab army which crossed the desert from Scinde, to 
revenge, it is said, the ill-treatment of an Islamite mis- 
sionary, named Rooshun Ali, whose thumb had been cut 
off by the Hindus. The invading force came discuised 
as a caravan of horse-merchants, and surprised and took 
possession of Gurh Beetli, the citadel of Ajmere, Doola 
"Rai, the brother of Manick Rai, and Lot-deo, the son 
of Doola Rai, being slain. 

The most important of the Arab invasions was the 
next, undertaken in 713, by Mahomed Ben Kasim, the 
general of Kaliph Wald, who conquered the whole of 
Scinde, and penetrated even to the Ganges. The way for 
this conquest had been prepared by several previous incur- 
sions in the same direction. The post of Bussorah was built 
at the mouth of the Tigris, during the Kaliphat of Omar, 
chiefly to secure the trade of Guzerat and Scinde, and a 
powerful army was sent by the Kaliph to Scinde under 
the command of Abool Aziz, who was killed in battle 
before Alore. Kaliph Osman, who succeeded Omar, 
also collected a large army to take up the work which 
had been left unfinished by his predecessor; but his 
intention was never carried into effect. Better progress 
was made by the generals of Kaliph Ali, who made 
some conquests in Scinde, which however were cban- 
doned on Ali’s death; and Yezed, the governor of 
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Khorassan, also made several attempts in the same 
direction, but without any lasting results. Finally, 
Kaliph Walid was provoked to make up for lost time 
on being informed of the seizure of an Arab ship by the 
Hindus at Dewal,~a seaport of Scinde. The restitution 
of the ship was first demanded at the head of a small 
force of 1,300 men, and being refused andthe detachment .- 
deteated, a regular army of 6,000 Arabs was sent under 
Kasim to enforce it. The first place captured was Dewal 
itself, after which the strongholds of Bramanabad, Nerun, ~ 
Nehwan, and Salim were successively reduced. Finally, 
Kasim appeared before Alore, where Abool Aziz had 
been slain. The army under him had now been raised 
to 8,000 men, but that commanded by Rajah Dahir was, 
or at least is reported by the Mahomedan authors to 
have been, 50,000 strong. Kasim chose therefore a 
strong position for himself, and there awaited the attack 
of the Hindus. Jn the action which followed he was 
particularly favored by fortune, the Hindu chief being | 
wounded during the heat of the attack and carried off» - 
. from the field by the elephant he rode, which so dis- 
spirited his followers that they were easily defeated, ” 
- notwithstanding the return of the rajah and his desperate 
attempts to rally them. Dahir Despati fell. fighting 
bravely in the midst of the Arab cavalry. His widow 
made a strong defence of the citadel, but, failing to re- 
tain it, burnt herself to death in the usual Rajpoot style, 
while her followers rushed sword in hand on the enemy 
and perished toa man. The whole of Scinde was then 
conquered by the Arabs, and all the adjoining states, 
even up to the Ganges, were made tributary. But the 
further conquests which were contemplated by them 
were suddenly, in a strange manner, cut short. Among 
the spoils of victory sent to the Kaliph were two daugh- 
ters of Dahir, who, to revenge their father’s death, re- — 
presented falsely to Walid that they had been violated | 
by Kasim before being sent to him, and were therefore 
unworthy of his notice. This so enraged the Kaliph 
that. he gave orders for K4sim’s destruction, which were 
promptly carried out; and the advance of the Arabs in 
that direction ceased with the life of their chief, 
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The efforts in the direction of Kabool were still con- 
tinued. In 725, under the Kaliphat of Hashem,.a part of 
that kingdom was again taken ; and the conquest of the. 
whole of it was afterwards completed by Almaman, 
governor of Khorassan, -when the king of Kabool was 
converted to Islamism. Subsequently however, Kabool 
- appears to ‘have been repossessed by Hindu kings, for 
in the days of Subaktagin the authority of the kings of 
Lahore are stated to have extended over both Kabool 
and Kandahar. 

Hiity years after the acquisition of Kabool, the Arabs 
were seen in another direction, Kaliph Al Mahdi having, 
in 776, despatched an army by sea under Abdool Malik, 
which embarked at Baroda and besieged it. The people 
of the place defended themselves vigorously, but the 
town was nevertheless reduced. ‘The sea however, rose 
against the invaders, and they were obliged to wait a 
long time before they could attempt to return, After 
they did so, the winds arose again when they had all but 
‘reached the coast of Persia, where many of their vessels 

were wrecked; and while some eseaped, many were , 
. drowned, ce 
_ The only other expedition that need be here noticed 
was that sent out in 834, by Kaliph Al Mutasim, under 
the command of Asaph ben Isd, against the Jits, who 
had seized upon certain roads which cut off the Arabs 
settled in India from the coast, and had also plundered 
the corn which they had stacked for theiruse. The attack 
of the invaders was continued for twenty-five days, and, 
_ the Jats being defeated, a great many of them were 
taken prisoners, while the rest were compelled to ask for 
quarter. Atter this, the sword of conquest and conver- 
sion was temporarily withdrawn from Hindustan, the 
Arabs being too desperately engaged with the Christians 
in the west to think much of India. We accordingly do 
not read of any further Mahomedan invasions till Su- 
baktagin, the governor of Khorassan, had hoisted the 
standard of independent sovereionty ur Ghazni. 
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| of 
XIU,-THE EXPEDITIONS OF SUBAKTAGIN, 
A. D. 967 To 997, 


/ . 

CUBAKTAGIN was a soldier of fortune, who acquired the 
throne of Ghazni by marrying the daughter of the pre- 
vious ruler, Abistagin or Alptagin, under whom he had .- 
first served as a private dragoon. As this claim however, 
was not fully recognised by the turbulent Afghans, he 
determined to divert their attention from his personal 
pretensions by keeping them actively engaged abroad, 
and under the pretext of religion commenced a destruc-_ 
tive war with his neighbours, the Hindus. He not only 
ravaged the frontiers of India, but captured many of 
‘ts hill-forts and cities, which forced Jaipal, the Luar king 
of Delhi and Lahore, whose empire included Kabool and 
Kandahar, to think of reprisals. A large army was ac- 
cordingly led by Jaipal mto Lamghan, at the mouth of 
the valley extending from Peshawar to Kabool, where 
it was met by Subaktégin ; and a desultory warfare was” 
carried on between the two partics for several days. On 
the eve of a general engagement, the armies on both sides - 
were overtaken by a tremendous hurricane accompanied 
by thunder, lightning, and rain, upon which great fear fell 
upon the Hindus, who, unaccustomed to the coldness of 
the place, regarded the fury of the elements as an inter- 
position of Providence against them, which induced Jat- 
pal to send a deputation to Subaktagin to solicit peace. 
To this Subaktdgin reluctantly consented, the terms pro- 
posed by him being the payment of 1,000,000 dirhems 
and the present of fifty elephants, besides the surrender of 
certain forts and cities on the frontier. These conditions 
were so exorbitant that Jaipal considered himself justi- 
fied in meeting extortion with perfidy, and he refused to 
complete the agreement the moment he saw the backs of 
the Afehans turned upon India. tHe had sent hostages 
to Subaktagin in acceptance of his proposals, and Subak- 
tain on his part nad sent him some of his chief officers 
to take possession of the fortresses and towns to be ceded. ° 
These latter were detained as prisoners by J aipél against 
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the return of the hostages he had given ; and this made 
Subaktagin particularly indignant. . 

The result was a second invasion of India by Subakta- 
gin, at the head of 70,000 horse, the opening attack being © 
directed against. the city of Lamghan, which was eap- 
tured. Several other cities also were successively re- 
_ duced, and. many idol-temples demolished, which made 
the Hindu rajahs unite against the common enemy. The 
Mahomedan authors say that the ruler of Lahore and 
Delhi was confederated with the rulers of Ajmere, Kalin- 
jar, and Kanouj, and that their united forces amounted to 
100,000 horse and 200,000 foot. They add that Subak- 
tagin regarded these vast numbers as but a flock of sheep, - 
and felt like a wolf in attacking them. He divided his - 
army into small squadrons of 500 men each, and ordered 
them to attack the enemy with maces in their hands, re- 
lieving each other in succession as they got tired, where- 
by fresh men and horses were perpetually brought in con- 
tact with the Hindus. ‘This so harassed the latter that 
. they soon began to waver, when Subaktagin ordered a 
general assault which completed their defeat, and forced 
‘a precipitate flight towards the banks of the Nilab. A 
considerable number of the fugitives were cut to pieces ; 
the jungles were filled with the bodies of the dead, some 
wounded by swords, and others fallen dead through fright : 
still greater numbers perished in attempting the passage 
of the river. The plunder of the Indian camp was ex- 
cessively rich, besides which heavy contributions were 
realised by the Afghans from all the surrounding districts. 
Jaip&l was now content to submit, and agreed to pay tri- 
bute, besides making a present of 200 elephants to the 
conqueror. Subaktagin also took direct possession of the 
country up to the Indus, and left an Afghan governor at. 
Peshawar. 
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XIV.—THE INVASIONS OF MAHMOOD OF GHAZNI,. .: 
A, D, 1000 To 1027, 


/ . 
Maumoop, the son of Subaktagin, made seventeen -ax- 
peditions into India, not so much for the purposes of con- 
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quest, as for the suppression of idolatry and for plunder. © 
He is said to have made a vow to Heaven on his acces- 
sion to the throne of Ghazni that, if his own dominions 
were blessed with tranquillity, he would follow his father's 
example and try to extirpate idolatry from India. The 


* period for giving effect to this vow arrived when Ishmail, 


his brother, who disputed his succession, was defeated _ 
and made prisoner ; and he fully vindicated his promise 
by raising a succession of storms and tumults in India 
which desolated her peaceful plains. The number of his 
expeditions is usually taken at twelve; but particulars 
are given of not less than the number we have mentioned 
‘at the outset. | a 
The first expedition of Mahmood was undertaken in 
1000, when many of the frontier forts and provinces, 
which had before been taken by Subaktagin, were occu- 


.._ pied, which was followed by the Mahomedan government 


being established in them. No detailed. accounts of 
this expedition are extant; but it 1s said that near 
the Lamghan valley two actions were fought, both - 
of whieh were miraculously decided in favour of the | 
Mahomedans. | can 
The second expedition was undertaken in 1001-2, when 
Mahmood entered India at the head of 15,000 horse, 
and was met at Peshawar. by Jaipal, his father’s 
opponent, with 12,000 horse, 30,000 foot and 300 ele- 
phants. An obstinate battle was terminated by the defeat 
of the Hindu king, who was taken prisoner with fifteen 
of his chiefs and relatives, after a loss of 5000 men. 
Among the plunder taken was a necklace snatched from 
the neck of Jaipél, which was valued at £320,000. The 
next move of the invader wasto Bihand or Waihand, a 
‘strong fort about fifteen miles distant. from Attock, 
_ which was reduced. But, unwilling to go further on this 
occasion, he here released all his prisoners on receipt of a 
large ransom, and after stipulating for the payment of an 
- annual tribute. Ele then went back to Ghazni, while 
Jaipal, unwilling to survive his overthrow, burnt himself 
» to Jeath, and was succeeded by his son, Anang Pal, on . 
. ‘the throne. | : 
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The third expedition of Mahmood was undertaken in 
1004-5, in consequence of the alleged non-payment of the 
tribute above stipulated for. The first attack was on 
Bhera, on#the left bank of the Jhelum, the capital of a 
powerful prince of the Punjab, named -Biji Rai, who drew’ 
out his troops to receive lim, and fought on equal terms 
for three days and nights. On the fourth day a great 
‘ battle was fought, when Mahmood, turning his face to- 
wards the holy Caaba, invoked the aid of the Prophet in 
the presence of his army. Biji Rai, on his part, also 
invoked the aid of his gods. But the superstitious fer- 
vour of the Mahomedans was greater than that of the 
Hindus, and the latter were therefore obliged to give” 
sround, being pursued even to the gates of their capital, 
which was invested. Biji Rai was subsequently able to 
escape ; but, being pursued by his enemies and deserted 
by his friends, he turned his sword against his own breast 
to avoid being captured. A great slaughter followed, 
and Bhera being taken was plundered, and yielded a rich 
. booty. . 

In the following year (1005-6) Mahmood -invaded 
-Mooltan, the king of which, Daood, an Afghan, was not 
to his liking, as he was supposed to have seditious designs 
in his heart, the best proof of which was his indifference 
in the matter of proselytes. The way of Mahmood to 
Mooltan lay through the territories of Anang Pal, who, 
refusing him passage, met him with an army at Peshawar, 
but was defeated and compelled to fly for refuge to Cash- 
mere. Mooltan was now entered by Mahmood by the — 
way of Bhera; but Daood, surrendering himself and 
soliciting to be pardoned, was received into favour as he 
was a Mahomedan. A fine of:-20,000,000 dirhems had 
however to be paid by the people, who were Hindus, and. 
a tribute of 20,000 dinars annually was fixed on Daood ; 
after which Mahmood hastened back tq Ghazni on hear- 
ing that the king of Kashgar had invaded it, leaving the, 
settlement of other affairs m India in the hands of Zab 
Sais, a converted Hindu, better known by his original 
. name of Sookpal. : | 
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The bad faith of Sookpal, who threw off his allegiance — 
when he thought he could do so with impunity, gave 

occasion to Ma4hmood’s fifth expedition into India in 1007, 
_ that is, after he had settled the affairs of his own country. 
But nothing was done this time beyond defeating Sook- 
.pal and carrying him off as a prisoner, after extorting 
from him a fine of 400,000 dirhems. | 

Mahmood’s sixth expedition was undertaken in 1008-9, © 
and was at first directed only against Anang Pal, who - 
had been raising disturbances in Mooltan. But Anang 
Pal appealing to his brother Hindu princes for assistance, 
and offering to make common cause against the Mahome- 
dans, a confederacy was formed by the rulers of Oujein, 
Gwalior, Kélinjar, Kanouj, Delhi, and Ajmere, who 
collected all their forces together to give battle to the 
invader. The opposing armies met near the confines of 
. Peshawar, but for forty days remained inactive, watching 
each other. The Hindus were intermediately joined by 
the Gickers and other mountain tribes, and, thus strength- 
ened, began to surround the Mahomedans, who, fearing a . 
general assault, entrenched themselves. Within these 
entrenchments they were attacked by the Gickers, and- 
5,000 of them were slain. In the action that followed | 
Mahmood is said to have used naptha-balls, which so. 
frightened the elephant of Anang Pal that it became 
ungovernable and fled, disconcerting the whole Hindu 
army and causing a general rout. The. flying Hmdus 
were pursued for two days and nights, and 8,000 of them 
were killed. Mahmood then marched down to Nagrakote,. 
now known as Kote-kangra, breaking down idols and sub- 
verting temples, The fort of Bheemnugger, which pro- 
tected the district, was invested, and the country around 
it was destroyed with fire and sword. Inside the fort, 
which was considered to be of great strength, a large 
‘amount of wealth had been concealed, all of which fell 
into the hands of the invader on its being reduced. 
Ferishta describes the plunder as consisting of 700,000 
golden-dinars, 700 maunds of gold and silver plate, 49 
maunds of gold nvots, 2,000 matunds of silver bullion, - 
and 20 maunds of jewels set. | 
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The seventh invasion was undertaken in 1010, and was: 
in the direction of Nardain, by which Anhalwara, the 
capital of Guzerat, is understood to be meant. This was 
probably a preparative expedition towards Somnath. 
The result of it is not very clearly stated, but must have 
been successful, since it caused so much alarm in Anang- 
P4l as induced him to offer submission and the payment 
of a tribute of fifty elephants annually, besides the supply” 
of a hireling Indian force of 2,000 men. 

The eighth invasion of India was undertaken in 1011, 
to reconquer Mooltan, which had again revolted. it was 
soon reduced, a great many chiefs were killed, and the 
son of the governor was carried off to Ghazni, as hos- 
tace for future good faith, | | 

The ninth invasion was undertaken by Mahmood in 
1013. It had reached his ears that Tannessur, a place 


near Delhi, was held by the. Hindus in as much venera- 


tion as Mecca itself was by the Mahomedans, and that 
they had there set up a large number of rich idols, of 


‘ which the chief was Jugsoom. Mahmood determined to 
destroy the idols. As there was peace between him and 


Anang Pl who had submitted to him, the rajah ven- 
tured to expostulate with Mahmood for the preservation 
of TAnnessur, offering on behalf of the ruler of Delhi to 
whom it belonged, the tribute of the country annually, 
and fifty elephants and jewels as a present. But the 
bigot would accept no compromise, and sent for reply 


 thatit was his firm resolution to root out idolatry from 


the land, naively asking— Why then should Tannessur 
be spared?” On receipt of this answer the rajah of 
Delhi attempted to induce the other Hindu princes to . 
join him in opposing the assailant. But before any com- 
bination could be formed, Mahmood was again upon him, 
and after a fierce fight reduced Tannessur, and plundered 
it, broke down all the idols, and sent off Jugsoom to 
Ghazni, to be thrown on the highway that it nught be 
trampled over by the faithful. A large plunder was also 
secured, the richest of which was a ruby of fabulous size. 
Méhmood then wanted to reduce Delhi, but wasis- 


' suaded from attempting it on its being represented to 
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him that it would not be possible to keep possession of 
the place till all the country between Delhi and his own 
dominions was thoroughly subdued. Assenting to this 
representation he retired with his booty to Ghazni. 

In 1014, Mahmood attacked the fort of Nindoona, 
situated upon the mountains of Balnat, which was in the 
ossession of the king of Lahore. Anang Pal had diéd - 
intermediately, and had been succeeded by Pur Jaipal, 
or Jaipal IT, who was defeated at the Margal4 Pass, and 
retreated to Cashmere. Mahmood then invested Nin- 
doona in regular form, and by mining and other processes 
compelled the garrison to capitulate. He afterwards 
pursued Jaipal to the hills; but, failing to get at him, 
plundered Cashmere, forcibly converting the people to 
Mahometanism, | 

In 1015, Mahmood made a fresh attempt to penetrate 
the higher fastnesses of Cashmere, and besieged several 
forts not previously reduced. One of them, however, 
named Lohkote, which was famous for its high position 
and strength, defied his utmost efforts, upon which he 
returned to Ghazni in disgust. On the way he was led 
astray by his guides, and fell into an extensive ‘ morass 
covered with water, from which he-could not for several 
days extricate his army. This chagrined him so much 
that he swore that he would have nothing more to do 
with the horrid country of the idolaters ; but, like a good 
Mahomedan, he did not allow himself to be long held 
down by such a renegade oath. : 

The twelvth expedition was undertaken in 1618, and 
was on a very large scale. A hundred thousand korse 
and 30,000 foot had been raised by him in the warlike 
countries of Turkestan, Maverulnere, and Khorassan, 
and he determined with these to lay siege to Kanouj, 
at this time one of the most important cities in India, 
which, situated in the heart of the country, had not yet 
been approached. The route followed has been much 
disputed. It would appear that he passed by the borders _ 
of Cashmere, that is, close under the Sub-Himdélayan 
range, and crossing the Jumng invaded Baran, the 
modern Bolundshahar, which belonged to Rajah Hardat, 
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and which. capitulated, the rajah “agreeing to pay 
Ras. 2,50,000 and thirty elephants as a present. He then 
passed on to Mahaban, another strong place on the 
Jumna, which was also invested. The prince, Kalehund, 
offered to submit and came out for that purpose, when a 
quarrel -was got up for the sake of plunder, upon which 


- Kalchund killed himself, which placed much rich spoil iq 


the hands of the invader, including seventy elephants. He 
then proceeded to Mathoora, which was entered without 
much opposition, and where all the idols were broken 
down or melted, which brought him an immense quan- 
tity of gold and silver. He intended to break down the 
temples also, but was dissuaded from the attempt by the 
beauty and structure of the edifices, even bigotry sub- 


‘mitting to the influence of taste. Among the plunder 


taken were five great idols of pure gold with eyes of 


rubies, one idol of sapphire, besides a laree number of 
silver idols which loaded a hundred camels. The Maho- 


-medans’ did indeed find India a country of fabulous 


wealth : alas, that similar luck was not reserved for their 


successors! For twenty days the bigoted barbarian 


sacked the city with fire and sword, and then marched 
on to other forts and districts toreduce them. Recrossine 
the Jumna he now suddenly appeared before Kanouj,— 
so suddenly that Korra, the king, was entirely taken by 
surprise, and, having made no preparations for resistance, 
was obliged to submit without a contest, and sue for 
peace, This was granted to him, but, some relate, only 
on his agreeing to become a Mahomedan. ‘The victor then 
proceeded to Munj, or Munjhawan, a strong fort which 
made a spirited resistance, and the garrison of which, 
consisting entirely ef Kanoujia Bréhmans, rushed 
through the breaches when the place become vatenable, 
and flung themselves right upon the enemy to certain 
destruction, or ‘burnt themselves to death along’ with 
thelr wives and children, not one surviving’ their “defeat. 
The fort of Asni, belongirte to Chand Pal, was next taken, 
but after it had been evacuated, Mahmood getting haw- 


ever what he wanted—a large plunder. From Chand 
_ Rai, a prince who fled to the Bundelkund hills, an enor- 
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mous elephant of great docility and courage was obtain- 
ed; after which, loaded with spoils, the victor went back 
to his mountain-home. The sum total of the spoils in 
this expedition ameunted to 20,000,000 dirhems, 53,000 
captives, and 350 elephants. 

The thirteenth expedition, in 1021, was again directed 
towards Kanouj, the princes of the country adjoining to - 
which had fallen upon Korréa for having entered into an 
alliance with the invader. Mahmood was however, not. 
able to arrive in time to save Korré, who was attacked 
by Nanda, the rajah of Kalinjar, and slain. All that 
the Afghan could do was to pursue Nanda to his own 
frontiers, where he received Mahmood at the head of 
86,000 horse, 45,000 foot, and 650 elephants. But 
Mahmood succeeded in defeating him, and Nanda was 
barely able to escape from the field; whereupon the 
--vietor reaped a large booty, which included 580 ele-— 
phants. 

The next expedition was, in 1023, directed against two 
frontier countries named Kirat and Noor, which had ~ 
refused to accept Mahometanism in preference to Bud-, 
dhism which tbey professed. Kirat, unable to contend 
‘with the invader, received the prophet’s faith ; but 
Noor still would not, and was overrun and pillaged, and 
the temples destroyed. Mahmood went thence to Lahore, 
after a second vain attempt to capture the fortress of 
Lohkote, in Cashmere. As Jaipal had obstructed the 
invader’s march to Kanouj, Lahore was now given up 
to be sacked, and was then formally annexed to Ghazni, 
Jaipal flying to Ajmere for security. 

In 1024, M4hmood undertook a fresh expedition against 
Nanda, the king of K4linjar. In passing by the fort of 
Gwalior he wished to take it, but was bought off by rich 
presents ; after-which Kalinjar was invested.: To get the. 
siege raised Nanda offered 300 elephants and other 
presents ; but, upon the terms being agreed to, he in- 
toxicated the animals with drugs and let them loose 
without drivers against the Mahomedan camp. The 
wish to intimidate the invaders did not, however, suc- 
ceed : the Afghans and Turks mounted the animals and 
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reduced them to obedience ; upon which Nanda again . 
made his peace by other large presents and a flattering 
epistle, with the latter of which the Afghan king was 
so well pleased that he conferred on Nanda the govern-. 
ment of fifteen forts. | ~— | 

The sixteenth invasion of Mahmood was undertaken 
in 1026, and was directed against the temple of Somnath, 
in Guzerat, which was said to be very rich and greatly 
respected by the Hindus. He collected an army of 
30,000 horse, besides volunteers who flocked in large 
numbers, and, marching through Mooltan, was first 
‘opposed on the banks of the Sutledge by Gog Chohan, 
who held the whole of Junguldes, or the forest lands from 
the Sutledge to Hurriana, and who came out to oppose 
him accompanied by forty-five sons and sixty nephews.. 
The opposition however was. fruitless, all the family of 
Gog4 being slain, after which Mahmood proceeded on 
to Ajmere, crossing the desert. He attacked Gurh 
Beeth, but was repulsed from it, retreating to Nadole, 
. which he sacked. He afterwards captured Anhalwara, 
which he found deserted, and to which he did as much 
- mischief as could be done by fire and sword. When. 
Somnath was reached le discovered it to be a lofty castle 
situated on a narrow peninsula washed on three sides by 
the sea. The people were found in high spirits, expect- 
ing a miraculous interposition on the part of their deity 
and the entire destruction of the invading army. But 
the god was singularly cold-hearted, and declined to in- 
terfere ; and the Hindus, after a violent defence, in 
which two of their princes, named Byram Deo and 
| Dabshilima, particularly distinguished themselves, were 
obliged to submit. An attempt at flight by sea was made 
by some; but their boats were overtaken and many of 
them sunk. Mahmood then entered the temple, and 
was enraged at the sight of the idol, a ‘Linga of stone 
five yards high. He is said to have struck the block 
with his mace, after which it was ordered to be. broken 
into two and the parts sent to Ghazni, one to be placed 
at the threshold of the Jami Musjeed and the other at 
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den over daily by the devout. The gates of the temple 
were at the same time removed to Ghazni, to be brought 
back by another zealot after the Afghan war! In the 
hollow of the Linga a large quantity of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls were “found, to reward the cupidity of the 
victor when he was just beginning to regret that he had 
not accepted the offer of the Brahmans to ransom their 
god for a large sum of money. Among the other spoils 
was a chain of gold weighing forty maunds, which hung 
from the top of the. temple and supported a large bell. 
One Mahomedan historian gravely records that no light 
was maintained in the temple besides a pendant lamp, 
the rays of which reflected from the jewels all round 
spread a brilliant refulgence over the whole place. ‘The- 
princes who had endeavoured to defend the place——by- 
ram “Deo and Dabshilima—were next hunted down by 
the vindictive Afyhan, the fort of Nahrwara, belonging 
to the first, being carried by assault. The other chief 
also was vanquished, and is said to have been carried a’ 
prisoner to Ghazni, the government of Guzerat being: 
entrusted to another Dabshilima, a Brahman. It is more 
probable however, that the Brahman and the prince were - 
one and the same person, who by subsequent submission 
found. favour in the eyes of the victor. 

The last of Mahmood’s invasions was undertaken in- 
1027, and was directed against the Jits, who had insulted 
him and molested his army on his way back from Som- 
nath. This people inhabited the country on the borders 
of Mooltan, near the banks of the Jhelum. To approach 
‘them with greater facility Mahmood ordered 1400 boats 
" to be built, each of which was armed with three firm iren | 
pikes and boarded by twenty archers, besides five others, 
who carried inflammable and explosive missiles to°‘burn — 
the crapt of the Jats. The conflict was deadly. All 
the Jat boats were set on fire, or set fire to each other. 
Very few of the invaded people were able to escape death, 
and of such as did so most were taken prisoners. 

At the time of Mahmood’s invasions, the four primary 
states of India were (1) Delhi, under the Tuars and 
Chohdns, (2) Kanouj, under ‘the Rahtores, ®, (8) Mewar, 
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under the Ghelots, and (4) Anhalwara, under the Chauras 
and Solankis. . All. these states were at war with each 
other. ‘It is no wonder therefore, that the Mahomedans 
were able so easily to vanquish the Hindus > 


—— 


XV._THE INVASIONS OF MAIOMED GHORI, AND THE CON- 
_ QUEST OF INDIA BY THE MAHOMEDANS, 


A,D, 1176 To 1204. 


‘Tyr house of Ghazni was overturned by that of Ghor, — 
after. which Mahomed, the brother of Yeasuludeen, the - 

- Ghorian prince, undertook the subjugation of India. . . 
_ His. first invasion was in 1176, when the provinces of. 
Peshawar, Mooltan, and Scinde were overrun. He then 
advanced to Adija, the prince of which shut himself up 
jn a strong fort which was besieged. Finding it-very 
difficult to reduce the place, Mahomed opened secret nego- 

ciations with the rajah’s wife, promising to marry her 1f. 
- she made away with her husband and delivered up the | 
fort... The ranee promised to comply, provided Mahomed. 
- agreed to appoint her to the government of the country, 
and to marry her daughter instead of herself, as she was 
already past the age for a second union to be desirable to. 
her. The baseness on both sides being equal the modi- 
fied proposal was accepted, upon which the king of Adja, 
was killed by his. wife and his fortress surrendered: Ma- 
chomed married the daughtcr of the rajah as he had pro- 
_ mised, but she died of a broken heart. Her mother, in- 
i ‘stead of being left in charge of the country, as she had _ 

bargained for, was sent a prisoner to Ghazni, where she | 

died. _ | oe 

In 1178 Mahomed reinvaded India, and, proceeding 
through Mooltan and Adja, passed into Guzerat, the 
_ king of which, Bheem Deo, advanced with a large army 
to give him battle. In this action Mahomed was defeat-. . 
~ ed with great slaughter, and suffered many hardships on. - 
his way back to Ghazni through the desert. : -_ 


— 
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In 1179 he reattacked Peshawar and conquered it ; 
and in the year following proceeded towards Lahore, 
which was held by Chusero, the last of the Ghagnian . 
kings, who bought him off with presents, sending his 
son as a hostage for good-faith. Chusero does not 
appear however, to have acted loyally, and Lahore was - 
therefore reinvested 1n 1184, when it was able to with- ° 
stand a long siege. A third attack was made on it two 
‘years after, and succeeded fully from deceit and stratagem. 
Finding that the city held out so obstinately Mahomed 
‘proposed to accomodate differences by a peace, and to 
lull Chusero to a belief in his professions, sent back his 
son with a splendid retinue. This drew out Chusero 
from the fort to meet him; whereupon Mahomed cut 
him off from his stronghold, the possession of which was 
demanded as acondition of Chnsero’s release. The city” 
was thus obliged to throw open its gates tothe conquetor, — 
and the last refuge of the house of Ghazni was taken; 
while Chusero and his family, instead of being released, _ 
were sent as prisoners to a fort in Ghirgistan, and there 
put to death. oo 
In 1190-1 Mahomed penetrated again into India, and ~ 
further than he had ever done before, proceeding to 
Ajmere, where he took the,capital of Tiberhind. He 
was already on his way back when he heard that Prithu 
‘Rai, the king of Ajmere, and Chand Rai, his brother 


and viceroy in Delhi, in alliance with other Hindu prinees, . 


“were in pursuit of him with 200,000 horse and 3,000 
elephants. Mahomed went back to give them battle,.. 
which was fought at Tirouri, on the banks of the Seras- 
wati, fourteen miles from Tannessur. At the first onset<- 
his right and left wings were broken, and, being out- 
flanked, his army was entirely surrounded, while he busied 
hunself vainly-in aftempting to break the. centre of the 
enemy. In this situation he defended himself with great 
courage ; but, Chand Rai having succeeded in wounding 
him, the whole of his army was routed, and he was him- 
‘self rescued with -great difficulty, the Hindus running . 
after him’ forty. miles in pursuit, till he found safety in 
Lahore, where he got cured of his wounds, : 


~4 
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, —_ ‘ 
~ ‘Lo avenge this defeat Mahomed recruited airesh army 
- of 100,000 horsemen, picked out of Turks, Perstans, and 
Afghans, and returned to India .in 1192. “Since my 
defeat in India,” said he, “I have never slumbered in 
‘Cease, nor waked but in sorrow and anxiety. I have 
“therefore determined with this army to recover my lost 
‘honor or die in the attempt.” He now called forth the 
* Omrahs who had deserted him on the last occasion and 
whom he had placed under confinement, and told them 
that he gave them one further opportunity to wipe out 
their disgrace. Prithu Rai, on his part, was not slow in 
making preparations to resist the invader. The Maho- 
medan authors, who always give the Hindus the credit 
of superior numbers on the field, to enhance the value of 
the victories won by their co-religionists, assert that he 
was assisted by 150 confederate princes, and brought 
together an army of 300,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, and 
a great body of infantry. The action was fought on the 
banks of the Seraswati, nearly on the same spot where 
his former victory was won. The Indian princes, elated 
with their previous success, anticipated an easy conquest 
again; while Mahomed to gain time affected to be doubt- 
- fulof his position, and gave out that he had written to his 
‘brother, the king of Ghor, to ask if the war wasto be | 
_,pursued. This pretence of indecision threw the Hindus 
of their guard, and enabled Mahomed to surprise them 
in the midst of their festivities. They were nevertheless 
_, able to form in line to oppose him, and gave him a warmer 
>yeception than he had expected ; till, becoming lulled by 
-aertainty of victory, they began to flag in their exertions, 
‘when Mahomed made a sudden and resolute charge on 
-them at the head of a chosen reserve of 12,000 hores, 
and breaking through their ranks, sea‘tered them in » 
dismay. Chand Rai was killed, and Prithu Rai taken 
prisoner and afierwards put to death. Ths plunder was 
immensely rich, and the forts of Seraswati, Samana, 
Koram, and Hansi surrendered of themselves. Ajmere 
was, alag taken, the inhabitants being butchered in 
cold blood or sold to slavery; but, wpon promise of the 
payment of a large tribute, the government of the 


— 
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country was given up to Gola, the son of Prithu, while 
_ Kuttubudeen Ibek, one.of the slaves of Mahomed, was — 
left at Koram with a considerable detachment.- Kuttub 
was shortly atter able to-capture the fort of Meerut and 
the city of Delhi,and this gave rise to the assertion that 

the empire of Delhi was founded by a slave, | 
-. In 1194 Mahomed again invaded India with an army 
of 50,000 ‘horse, to attack Jayachand, king of Kanouj ° 
and Benates, who opposed him at the head of a stronger 
army that included 400 fighting elephants. The battle 


was fought on the banks of the Jumna, at a place mid- 


way between Chundwar and Etawaéh, where Jayachand 
was defeated, mainly by Kuttub, and flying whence he 
got drowned in crossing the Ganges. The fort of Asni 
was next taken, where property in gold, silver, and pre- 
-clous stones was found toa considerable amount. Maho-. 
med then proceeded to Benares, where he broke down 
the idols in above one thousand temples, and collected an 
immense plunder. Kuttub at the same time, operating 
in other directions, first defeated Hemraj, a relative of | 
| Prithu Rai of Ajmere, and then, marching against Bheem 
_ Deo of Guzerat, destroyed his army and plundered his. 
country. All the great kingdoms of India were thus * 
‘simultaneously overthrown. - | | 
.. The secret history of-India shows that these disasters. 
_ were mainly brought upon the country by the disunion » 
of the Hindu princes themselves, Anang Pal II, the 


_. last Tuar king of Delbi, being childless, adopted and 


abdicated his throne in favour of his grandson. Prithu 
Rai, king of Ajmere, the son of one of his daughters. 
. This gave offence to Jayachand, who was similarly related 
to the Tuar king, and heightened the rivalry and jealousy 
already subsisting between the Chohans and _ the 
. Rahtores. The 1ll-feeling on both sides was augmented. 
when Jayachand, aspiring at paramount sovereignty, 
undertook to perform the Adjsuya sacrifice, at which the 
_ presence of all dependent kings was required, which 
_Prithu necessarily did not attend. The disagreement 
was yet further complicated by a love affair. Jayachand 
' In an errant expedition to Cevlon had captured a beauti- 
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ful damsel whom he “had adopted as his daughter, and 
whom he wanted ¢) marry to some powerful king who 
would acknowledge his supremacy. ‘The girl, however, 
obstinately refused to wed any one but Prithu, having 
heard of his valor and achievements; and, being kept. 
under confinement for hererecusancy, was released by the 
Chohan and carried off. The sinews of Delhi were lost 
by Prithu in this devoir, and bis best warriors slain. 
Jayachand leagued himself immediately with Mahomed 
Ghori to destroy Prithu; and Mahomed took advantage 
of their quarrels to destroy both. After the conquest of. 
Delhi, Ajmere, and Kanouj by the Mahomedans, the son 
of Jayachand, flying from the last place, founded a new 
R4htore empire in the desert of Marwar; but the Tuar. 
and the Chohan dynasties were never able to rise again. 

In 1195, Mahomed attacked and took Biana, and: 
directed Togril to lay siege to Gwalior, which was even- 
tuaily taken; but, attempting to extend his conquests 
- further to the south, Togril received a terrible defeat 
_. from the Rajpoots, and was forced to fly to his forts for 
refuge. Kuttubudeen, likewise, was hard pressed at 
.Guzerat and Ajmere; but succeeded at last in reducing 


 Anhalwara with its immediate dependencies, after a 


severe. battle fought from dawn till midday, from which 
Rai Karan, the ruler of the place, only fled with his life.. 
He also succeeded in reducing the forts of Kalinjar and 
Kalpee in Bundelkund, which had belonged to Rai 
-.Parmér: and it is said of him that, instead of demolish- - 
ing them, he converted all the temples which were taken | 


Into mosques. 


Previous to this Mahomed, hitherto acting as his 
’ brother’s general, was, on the demise of Yeasaludeen, 
called to the. Ghaznian throne. His last expedition to 
India was undertaken in 1208, when he came to it to 
chastise the Giokers, who'inhabited the country between 
the Niléb and the Sewalik mountains, and had rebelled: 
against him. The Gickers were defeated by a. joint 
attack made on them by Mahomed from one side and 
Kittub from another, and the carnage was so great {hat 
in their country “there remained not an inhabitant “to 


: oE 
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light a fire.” A band of twenty Gickers made up theit 
minds to avenge this unnecessary and heartless slaughter, 
and, seeking for an opportunity, burst into the tent of 
Mahomed at Rimeik-—some say at night, and others mm 
the evening, when. Mahomed was engaged in prayer— 
and assassinated him, piercing him with no less than 
forty wounds. ~:~ 

The empire left by Mahomed in India included the * 
whole of Hindustan Proper, except Malwa and some 
contiguous districts. In Guzerat, the capital, Anhal- 
ward, and the districts adjacent to it, had been acquired. 
Extensive conquests had also been made in the direction 
of Scinde; and a great part of Bengal and Behar had 
already submitted ‘to Buktyar Khiliji, while the rest 
was being rapidly reduced. 


——— 


/ 
XVL—THE CONQUESTS OF BUKTYALR KYWIiLE, 
A.B, L199 vo 1304 


Tur name of Buktyér Khiliji is known as that of the 
firsts Mahomedan conqueror of Behar and Bengal. He. 
served under Kuttubudeen lbek, and obtained for his 
activity and valor two places, named S4hlat and Sahht, 
to the east of the Oude frontier, in jagheer. Being a 
bold and enterprising man he began to make excursions 
into the contiguous districts of Behar and Monghyr, 
from which he brought away much money, and plenty 
of horses, arms, and men. The fame of his bravery 
and raids invited down a body of Khilijis from Afghan- 


istan, who took service under him; and he led these ~ 


into Behar every year to plunderit. He was at last, in 
1199, placed at the head of an armiy-especially collected 
for the conquest of Behar; and, succeeding in the enter- 
_ prisé, was made governor of the country. The fort of 
Behar was captured by him at the head of only 200 
horse. | 

Both his orders and his inclination next directed him 
to the conquest ef Bengal, the ruler of which was 
Lakhmaniya or Lakhman IT, who reigned with the 
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assistanee of astrologers and Brahmans. When the in- 
tention of the Khilyi came to be known, the astrologers 
and Brahmans fled to Jagganath, Banga, and Kamroop, 
and advised Lakhmaniya to do likewise; but, at that 
time, the rajah vindicated his valor by refusing to com- 
A year after Buktyér appeared suddenly before 


_#p 
* Nuddea, the capital of Bengal, with only eighteen horse- 


men at his back, and drawing his sword attacked the 
palace. The apprchension in the palace was that he had 
a large army behind him, and the rajah, who was at din- 
ner, leaving the dishes untouched, escaped barefooted 
by the back door of his residence, and taking boat went 
to Jagganath, where he died. AH his wealth and 
women fell into the hands of the invader. . 
Bengal was entirely subdued in one year, and the seat 
. of government removed to Gour ; after which Buktyar 
. declared his independence of the sovereign at Delhi. 
His easy success thus far emboldened him to look for 
further conquest to the east. With this object he march- 
ed to the banks of the Brahmapootra, whence he wished 
to proceed to Thibet; but a desperate opposition was 
here made by the natives, who fought only with bamboos 
and spears, and bows and arrows ; and a large number 
of the Mahomedans was slain. Buktyar was yet more 
disheartened on becoming acquainted with the nature of 
the country and the diffculty of the mountain-passes by 
which he had expected to enter Thibet ; and he therefore 
determined to retire. This however, was no longer an 
easy matter. He was again beset by the natives at 
Kamroop, and approaching a river which he thought for- 
dable, his followers threw themselves into it and were 
mostly drowned. Buktyar and about a Wendred others 


‘wena only able to swim over and escape ; but his ill suc-. 
cess seized him with an excess of grief, and he fell sick 


_and died. Others say that he was murdered by one of 

his own officers, named Aly Merdan. 

The wars of Buktyar were not actually great; but 
the results derived from them were of considerable 

. wimportance. 


i 


* 


THE RAVINGS OF PROMETHEUS. 
| 


I SEE thee in thy vastness, Jove! 
f feel thee in thy power ; | 

The earth, it heaves and quakes beneath, . 

The-skies around me lower; . . 
I hear thy thunder’s loud rebound, 
I sce the wreaths of lightning glare; 
But know’st thou not, Oh vengeful king f 
How much the broken heart will dare? 


II. 
The rock is riven by the blast; 
The hurricane sweeps thie sea ; 
The sky confounded seeks to hide - 
Beneath the grassy lea: _ 
Th’ unyielding spirit, pride begirt, 
Albeit ’twill break will never bend; 
_ Bhiver the mountains from their base, 
- My heart, Oh, Sire, you will not rend. 


II. 
Invent a flame more piercing still — 
Than lightning’s fiery flash ; 
Brandish a deadlier bolt to mock 
The thunder’s pounding crash ; 
A louder din than whirlwind’s raise : 
Through all the elemental cry 
Thou yet will hear my curses deep, 
The ravings that can never ‘die. 


IV. 
-O’erpower my soul and body too ; 
Command the eagle’s beak 
To lacerate my living frame, 
My chains with blood to streak : 
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Defiancd of thy fiendish power 

Will yet assuage my gnawing pain ; 
Crumble my form to ashes light, 

Thou smit’st to crush my heart’ in vain. 


“v. 
Still unsubdued and undismay’d, 
I lift not hands to thee; 
Beyond endurance though my pain, 
Hindured it shall be: 
Thy heart no softness feels, I know, 
And never glutted is thine ire; 
My: héart no weakness can admit, 
Above thy hate it doth ‘aspire. 
VI. 
I ransom’d mortals from thy wiles, 
For them thy power defied ; 
© Think’st thd for self Pl mesnly bow, 
And my own ect deride ? 
Hiss forth thy vengeance undisturb’d, 
Fire thou the artillery of hell; 


> OF fiends thou art the greatest fiend, 
And this to thee shall Prometheus tell. 
WL . 
Come, horrors come! enwrap me round ; 
I care not where f go; | 
The earthquake and the hurricane 
‘Point to the abyss below : 
I feel the whirl that flings me down, 
I yield not yet the reverent knee : 
Oh mother Earth, behold my wrongs! 
Oh Jove supreme, I spit at thee! | 


EVADNE. 


L. 


ND is he dead, the iron-armed, 
“Struck by the fire of Jove? 
And isthe pyre that him consumes 
Now ready formylove? __ 

Ah, why prolong a weary life ? 
Yon pyre can hold both man and wife. . 


TT. 


Capaneus, husband of my love! 
Behold, I come to thee! 
I cannot live from thee apart ; 
‘That were no life for me: * 
The rock is high; one leap below, 
The hungry flames will end my woe. 


EXT, 
Nay, father, nay, obstruct me not: 
Harewell, old man, farewell! 
The sweetest death I’ll surely dies 
‘Let Argive maidens tell 
To future days my husband’s name, 
And how JI married him in flame, 
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DEVOTED a whole day to listen to the street-music 

of Calcutta, and report the result for the information of 

the readers of Maga. The cries to which I refer 

are to be heard daily in the native part of the town. 

Those peculiar to the European portion of it are of 
course very different. 


f—KOOAR-GHOTEE-TOLLAH ! 


Aumost the first ery every morning is that of the 
Kooar-ghotee-tollah. Be the day ever so cold or so rainy 
there is the man ready to extricate from the bottom 
of the well whatever you may have dropt in it, though 
the cry speaks of braas loiahs only. The Moorish lady 
+ eried her heart out for the earings she had dropt in_ the 
well, which she could not recover. There must have 
"been no kooar-ghotee-tollah in Spain in her day, for ear- 
rings, or nose-rings, or finger-rings, are all picked out of 
wells in Calcutta with the greatest facility. Look at the 
man as he stands before you—an elderly, stout fellow, with 
elephantiasis on one leg—and you would hardly think 
him capable of the feat by which he earns his daily 
bread. He must dive at least five or six times a day 
to earn a decent pittance, for two or three pice 1s all he 
gets each time.; and the frail steps on the well-side by 
which he gets down are not.contemptible dangers to brave 
- for the price paid to him. Talk of old Bazaine’s escape 
from Fort St. Marguerite! It surely was not halt so peril- 
ous as these incessant descents into wells kept as dirty 
as can be imagined and in indifferent repair ; and yet 
who ever heard of a ghotee-tollah having died in the 
execution of his duty ¢ 
But have not water-pipes superseded the use of wells 
in every family residence in Calcutta’? asks the Engtish 
reader entirely innocent of native ways and doings. 
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No, Aryan brother, they have not. ‘The supply of Muni- 
_ cipal water is little to be depended upon, and fails fre- 
‘quently at very inconvenient hours; and our Hindu 
ladies are so aquatic in their habits, and delight so much 
In water, that af unfailing supply of it from 4 a. M. 
to 10 Pp. M. is an absolute’ necessity of their lives. 
Almost every act of housewifery requires. the washing | 
of hands or clothes, and many make entire ablutions of 
the body imperative ; and since the filtered water of the | 
Justices is not to be, had at all hours there is no alterna- 
tive for the mass but the well and the ghotee. They 
speak again, of the compulsary setting up of metres in 
_ private houses to regulate the supply of water according 
to the rate paid for it. The idea is not particularly 
liberal; to our thinking the supply of water, like that 
of air and light, should’ be unchecked. But, as our 
sapient Justices seem to think otherwise, “don’t fill up. 
your wells yet” is our warning and advice to all whom 
1t May concern. 


Il.—THE SONG OF THE MAKHUM CHORA. 


Tuts isa song of the boyhood of Krishna, when that 
mischievous urchin used to go about from daity to 
dairy stealing butter. The itinerant singer goes, Homer- 
like, from house to house, singing the deliquencies of 
~ the little god, that tha morning might be commenced 
—auspiciously by all, with the achievements of the deity 
fresh in their recollections. It is rather odd giving 
lessons in thieving to business-people at this early hour, as 
the instruction is not unapt to stick in the minds of those. 
who buy and sell, and to influence their actions through. 
out the day. ‘Songs about Ramchandra are also sung. 
For these regular reminders the singers claim a small 
buxis (varying from four pice.to two annas) at the end of 
each month. The songs are good tu hear, and some of the — 
singers have very musical voices ; and so, for one reason 
or another, the imposition is tolerated by all families. . 


liL—JYE RADHAY—BHIKAYAPYE, BABA ! 


Tur begging appeals in Calcutta are intolerable nui- 
_gances that recur from daybreak to dusk; and there is 
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no means of putting them down, as the Police will never 
interfere. I don’t object to an old woman, or a blind or | 
lame man, appealing to one for charity; but tor two 
real. objects of sympathy that accost you, there are four or 
six stalwart claimants whose only plea for appeal is 
that they are Bysnubs, wHich they think gives them a 
right to demand alms. They actually give you gallee if 
you send them away empty-handed. ‘“ What, such a. 
‘Burra Baboo, with such a house to live in, and not 
“ive alms! Remember there is another place to go to ; 
“for he that turns away the beggar from his door gets 
“no admittance in Bycant.” Cheek of this sort 1s cons- 
tantly given; and as you cau’t condescend to resent it, 
you are obliged to submit to it with the best grace you 
can. Often, very often, a sturdy beggar will refuse to 
leave your door without a reasonable dole. If you ask 
the ndhdrdudilé to eject him, the man of. authority 
laughs at your face ; if you tell your own people to push 
out the applicant there is an action for assault, sometimes 
resulting in a fine: at all events I remember having once » 
read of such a case in which the learned (?) Magistrate 
held that force Should not have been used for expulsion, 
without laying down however how the expulsion was 
otherwise to be effected when the party to be dealt with 
is stronglimbed, obstinate, and clamorous. 

Of course, as I have said, there are many real objects 
of charity, who, in a city where there 1s absolutely no 
provision for them, well deserve the attention of the 
humane. But, when your temper is once upset by stub- 
bornness, it rarely happens that you are able to do your 
duty to the rest. ‘‘ Don’t admit any of them,” is the 
snappish order the master gives to his door-keeper ; and. 
so many a poor woman loses the pice or grain that she 
would otherwise have received. —_ | 


IV._SISSEE, BOTTOLE BIKREE! 


Tris is an expressive cry, a proof of the march of civili- 
sation as represented by the Brandy*oottle, From hguse 
to house the Bikreewdl'd collects all the empty bottles, 


” 
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in broad: daylight, as a matter of course,. and without’ 
any attempt whatever at concealment. The cry 1s cons- 
tantly raised that Young Bengal’is afraid to avow 
his liberalism; but surely the avowal as. regards 
the consumption’ of spirituous liquors is distinct ~ 
enough. Sissees (medicine phials) are of course also 


asked for.; but you see every Brkreewdlld passing by . 


joaded with Champagne, Beer, and Brandy bottles with 
their labels on. tis an every-day and every-hour matter 
now, and the number of Bikreewdllds is so large that one 
is staggered in attempting to compute the amount of 
consumption it represents. If.you detect me in giving 
ont bottles from my house, 1 have my answer ready : 
“Some rose-water bottles only, which | do not know 
what to do with. But pray, don’t smell them; bad gases 
may have generated in them, and you may fare the worse, 
for doing so.” : en | 


/ ff 
V.—POORANA KAGOCH! 


Waar a stentorian voice that bearded Mahomedan has -_ 
who every morning cries out at: your door for old news- 
papers! Do the worthy gents of the fourth estate know — 
-awhat their bad grammar and worse taste actually sell — 
for second-hand in the Calcutta Bazaars? Fourteen - 
pice the quire; not a cowrie more! | haggled very hard 
once for four annas ; but the devout Mahomedan swore by _ 

Allah Bismallah that he barely gets that rate from the ~ 

shopkeepers, and could not therefore give me more than 
' the fixed 34 annasa quire. Twenty four sheets of an 
Indian Thunderer for fourteen pice only! With this 
data given, will any B. A. or M. A. work out for us how 
much each furious leader is appraised at? I am 
nota dab at figures, but my calculations give just 94 
cowries for the biggest thunder—English or Patriotic. 
One of these thunder-makers asked sometime ago for im- 
mortality in alamp-post. The immortality of the whole 
gerus will be found in the shops of the Panchunwalldhs, 
if they will only seek for it there. | 
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. Akin to the above cry are the cries of 
| , fd f 
VIL—POORANA LOHA BIKREE, 
a, a 
‘VIL—POORANA CHATTA BIKREE, 


. Pps Pp po 
ViII.—POORANA NAKRA. KANI BIKREE, 


THERE is no such thing as destruction in the world, . 
says the philosopher. What we consider as such 1s only - 
. change. Your oldiron, your old chatta or parasol, all 
-your tattered rags, are marketable articles: there is no 
destruction for them but a salutary change? The broken 
padlock will do service again in another shape; the 
chdtté will recetve a new era of existence after it is 
mended anda new cloth puton toit; the rags will be . 
converted into paper—probably to print some big daily, 
tobe sold again at 34 annas a quire! O tempora! O 
_ mores. | me 


IX,—DHONG! DHONG! DHONG! 


Turre goes the Kansari's music ! A coolie carries with - 
him all the articles he has for sale. The gong and the | 
bell are for poojahs, if you are particularly fond of them; 
the ¢hdild, or dining plate, for your first-born, if he has 
commenced to eat rice; the lotah, the pilsonj, the gdroo, 
anything you: stand in need of, Sir! But I don’t want 
anything ; still. the inferial dhong! dhong! continues... 

‘It is enough to awaken the dead in their graves! : 
_ The Kansari is a man well to do in life, He has a” 
shop in the. nearést bazaar; and both in going to it 
and in coming back from it he makes it a point to carry. 
_ acoolie’s load with him, if only to try the temper of 
the people whose houses he passes by. Braziers from 
other places, especially from Jagganath, also frequent. 
the streets, crying Thdkoorbdteer bdssan go! -Thdkoo-- 
bateer bassan!’ But this you don’t-hear every day, pro- 
-bably because the sellers are few. in number and -per- 
ambulate different parts of the town by turns. | 


Kr 
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nn i oe jo. 

| X.-KATAO SEEL-CHAKTEE, JANTA! 
Tus is a horrible voice between a-baw} and a screech, . 
T Wonder how much the man makes 4 day by this _ 
cry. Who on earth requires grinding-stones to be recut" 
and repaired? And yet here isa man who makes his 

| living by cutting them anew. , 

hy 8 r + / i | i /- | f a 
- XIL—BHALO, BHALO, NAVA, NAYA) SAP; SAPAY 6 

. Ss . . MeL a _ . oe ' Oa . . 


oe / pepo 


Here is poetry for you, reader ; the serpent-charmer’s _ 
poetry as he goes about with his baskets full of serpents, 
_g baboon following at his heels that will-play many 
“tricks with the serpents, if you will pay a triflefor the 

tamdshd. Abis of course well-known that the serpents are 
fangless ; but what if one of the reptiles escapes while 
being played with and burrows in your house ? Wont it 
get new fangs in time ? Why then is the pliy permitted 
“inva densely crowded eity? I never could look at 
- serpents without dread. Our native dress at home gives - 
‘us no protection against themif they are‘unwarily crossed, — 
and I would anhesitatingly vote for the expulsion of all 
such players from the town. Iknow that there are 
many who take a delight in looking atthe reptiles—parti- 
cularly children. The impression left on these little fellows 
is various. One child, after such a sight in the day, woke 
up.at night in convulsions, with the cry of “Sap,” “Sap,” 
angl with froth foaming in his mouth. But this was an 
exceptional case. Generally, they are well pleased with 
the play so long asit lasts, and forget all about 1 after-— 
wards; what especially ‘delights them being the music. 
of the chatmer, which certainly does charm all simple- 
hearted ltateners—including the serpents of course. These 
charmers, they say, can charm out serpents from stheir 
hales and capture them. I saw one attempt myself, but 
that was a failure. Theserpent. did come out to listen 
” to the music, but snapped at the charmer every time that 

he approached it; and, as it was a rather large-sized 


— 
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cobra, the man did not mach like the idea of cultivating —_ 


any intimate acquaintance with it.. But there is no- 


‘doubt that they do capture many serpents in this way, 


for many good people have seen them do so. © 


_ | : 
 RKIL—CHYE MOONG-KE-DAL? 


_ A very good edible is Moong-ke-ddl, the Arabica Reve- 
lenta of the doctors, which has been known in this 
country from time anterior to the flood as a very whole- 
some food for the convalescent. The man who sells 
the ddi is an up-country man, and the grains 
are very clean and have been well picked. The 
Bengali does not know, or does not care, to clean his . 
grains in the way these up-country people do it. The 
fact is be is more partial to his fish and his torkdree than 
to his dd!/, though the ddl is both more wholesome and 
more strengthening. Altogether, in the matter of food, the 


. natives of Bengal are very much less particutar than up- 


r 


country Hindus. Jhe former will take anything they . 


can get that caste rules allow, and’ then hurry on: to 


money-making : ; while the latter, though not less fond of 
money-making, will still find full time for cleaning and 
cooking their ‘dinner well. 


4 


XIII-HANSAYR DEEM CHYR, HANSAYR DEEM, GO| 
HANSAYR DEEM! . 

How loud the man bawls! His custom perhaps is not 
as profitable as it used to be of old. Young :Bengal is 
more found of Afoorgeer Deem (fowl’s eggs). than of © 
Hdnsayr Deem (duck’s eggs) ; but of course the former 
cannot be hawked about “openly except in Mahomedan . 
quarters. The Hdnsayr Deem is a loathesome food... OF 
fowl’s egos [ have no personal experience, but they are. 
said tobe better. Both are taken by some people raw!!! 
and I have heard that doctors advise their being so taken. | 
The idea makes the blood run cald. 
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_ ae, a 
XIV.—BELATTER AMBA CHYE; CHYE PAT-BADAM ! 
f / a : 
XV.—~ALOO CHYE; PIAZ CHYE t 


THE first may pass without comment; but Aloo (pota- 
toes) and Pidz (onions) selling together j in the streets of 
‘an orthodox town! O Menu and V yasa! what are we 
coming to! There was atime when people lost caste ° 
for eating onions ; while now potatoes and onions are 
‘carried round in the same basket from door to door, and 
even widows and Braéhmaris buy the potatoes quite heed- 
less of their unorthodox contamination. 


| / / | 
XVIL—~CHYE MALSEE DOHI CHYE; MALSEE DOHI CHYE, GO! 


| THE cry is drawn out in lengthened sweetness, and 

reaches a great distance; and very great is the demand 
for the dohi. All people who can afford to pay for it buy 
“it eagerly, for it very much facilitates the taking of rice— 
particularly when the days are hot. It is also very 
wholesome, notwithstanding some medical opinions ex- - 
pressed of late to the contrary. In bowel complaints it 
acts asa charm. ‘The other variety of it, called Malye 
| Dohi, is less digestible, and is only liked because 16 18 
more acid.: Both sell in the streets with the ‘greatest 
promptitude. 


XVI._TOOK-TAP—TOOK-T0 OM. 


_ Puay things to sell! What a crowd of ragged children 
follow in the wake of the seller; all anxious to buy, 
but having no pice to pay! And what a variety of nick. 
nacks the man has got: birds made of colored rags and 
decked with tinsel, paper palkees, raries, umbrellas, trees, 

. flowers, whistles, bells, cards, balloons, looking glasses + 
every thing, in fact, that is likely to catch a child’s fancy. 
‘With villainous pertinacity these are displayed ostenta- 
tiously at every door. In vain do poor mothers tell the 
oan to pass on, not having the pice to pay for what their 
children clamorously ask for. ‘Ehe man knows that the 
pice will be forthcoming, and generally suéceeds in.- 
getting if out. . 
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XVII.—CHOOREE LIBEE, GO! 


Waar a sweet melodious voice that girl has who eoes 
from house to house’selling choorees, or bracelets made of 
sealing wax or glass! But all the poetry evoked by her 
voice vanishes the moment you get # full view of her 

face. The 'phiz of Meduga could scarcely have had a 
. more petrifying effect. You close your eyes involun- 
tarily; while the ear continues to drink the melody that 
floats by. Chooree libt, ga! Yes, my love, I will buy up 
all your choorees 1f you will go on hawking them in your 
own pretty way; but don’t break the spell by turning 
your. face towards me, or you will convert me into stone. 
 'fhrow a veil over your features, and you will enhance the 
value of your wares. 


| _ RIX, —GHOTEE BATEE SARABAY! GHORA, PILSOOJ SARTAY 
ACHYA! BHANGABASUN SARTAY ACHAY | 


No man, no; I have no broken utensils to repair ; 
- pass on, please ; your pertinacity is most annoying. Who 
. can possibly require a tinker at his door every day: of 
the year! y | 
ot «XK. RIPOOR KORMO! 
.  XXL—SALIE JOOTEA; JOOTA BROOSH ! 
XXIL.—DO GOLIE SOOTA EK PYSA! 
XXIIL--DHAMA BANDA BAY GO? 
XXIV._BAXO SARTAY ACHAY? 


‘THESE shricks and screeches are very trying indeed. 
There is no poetry in the voices. They are all matter-of- 
fact calls, for things or services which. you cannot possibly 
stand in need of more than, say, once, twice, or four times - 
a year; and yet you have to bear with the calls every 
“plessed day of your existence, and fortunate Is he who 
does not receive each more than once In twenty- -four 
hours. - ; 


XXV.—JARUCK LABOO, . BELMOROBA, HUZMEE GOLEE, AMBACHAL 
_TOPACOOL, KASUNDI ! 


A. Goop Jong yarn this, and rather melodiously bawled 
- out, hawking tor sale chutnies and acids which are dear to — 
every epicure and gourmand, : 
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XXVI—MONDA METOY! 


# 


XXVII—ROOTEE, BISKOOT, NANKHATAYA1 
XXVIII.—GOLAPEE AOOREE CHYE? 
+ 


XXIX.—CHYE N#KOLE DANA? 


We pass over all these cries as callin g for no particular - 
remark. 


immediately after them follows the cry of 


XKX.—CHANACHOOR GURMA GURRUMY. 


Your syce is a great’ scoundrel and steals gram, the 
horse is getiing thinner, you are afraid of being some day 
hawled up before the Magistrate by the Cruelty-Pre- 

_ vention-Society, which is so vigilant. But where the 

. deuce does the gram go to? Ask this man and you will 
know. All the stolen gram is converted into Chanachoor, 
which, made hot with chillies, is much valued by drunkards 
both of high and low degree. Brandy-pawny and Chana- . 
choor Gurma-Gurrum comprise a feast for the gods, 
leaving aside the exquisites of the Calcutta University. - 
What Young-Bengal is there who has been able to 
resist the temptation of sharing them with his syce or. 
his sirdar-bearer, if not in worse company ? 


AXZXIW—CHYE BUROPH? 


Anp there is the Burophwalla coming in good time 
to cool down both the liquid fire and chillied gram ! 
Does any one wish to have revelations of pandemonium 
or the purgatory without the intervention of the Plan- 
chette ? Let him accompany a Burophwalla -for the 
nonce, and he will see both places with his own eyes and 
Jearn all that he may require to know. -O, what secrets - 
_ these Burophwallas could divulge if they had a mind 

to! 

Night now closes up the city of palaces, brothels, and 
iniquities for a brief while; and no calls but those of the 
Paharawalla and the jackal will be heard for the next -« 
few hours. I may therefore close for the present with 
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XXXIIL—VAPEED MOOSHKILLASHAN KARBAYGA, 


Which is announced by a broad flaring lightin the hands 
of a bearded fakir, who goes about from door to door 
asking for that dole in the name of a Mahomedan saint 
which no Hindu hougewife dares to} refuse. All Jfoosh- 
kill, or difficulties, will be made ashan, or easy, Child's 
sickness, husband’s irregularity: of life, crustiness of old 
mother-in-law—every impediment to happiness will be 
removed at once. And what is the price to pay for this ¢ 2 
One pice only! 

I wish Maga would pay mea pice per line for this 
luminous contribution which may not soon be equalled. 
A pice-a-liner is doubtless a poorer designation than a 
penny-a-liner; but something is better “than nothing, 
and | am not very hard to please. 
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1X,—MAYURA—( THE PEACOCK, ) 


‘] “HE Peacock is too well known a bird to require. any | 
’ remarks on his general structure and appearance. 
The Sanskrit synonyms of the word Mayra are all. 
expressive of the physical characteristics of this magni- 
ficient bird of the Old-World and of India in particular. 
The word afeq or afedt means the bird of the long 
train of feathers, the epithet ATTA means he with a’ 
blue throat, way-aay means the snake-eater, fyw@yaq, 
> a | . Oot, 
fates and fra@fuga signify the bird ornamented with a 
crest, while waaeigafer indicates that the bird de- 
lights at the roaring of clouds. | | 


‘The peacock during the courting season raises his | 
“tail vertically, and with it of course the lengthened 
‘‘ train, spreading it out and strutting about to captivate _ 
“the hen-birds, and he has the power of clattering the 
** feathers in a most curious manner. It is a beautiful 
*'sight to come suddenly on twenty or thirty pea-fowls, 
_“ the males displaying their gorgeous trains and strut- 
“ting about in all the pomp of pride before the grati- 
“ fied females.” But let us see what our poets have to 

‘Say of this fine spectacle. The following is from Bhava- 
_ bhuti, a poet who flourished in the eighth century of 
the Christian dira :— , : a 


WAUUTATA SATS aT 
Mana RAARTT ATT: | 
HuaHS Tapa: Hea 
agia a uy ayaa: frawt p . 
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“Here is this same peacock accompanied by his mate 
“uttering his cry, upon the Kadamba tree at the end 
‘‘ of the festive joys’ of the dance caused by excessive 
‘ gladness, who, as his beautiful waving tail has lately 
“ ovown, appears like a blazing diadem of jewels.”— 
Tawney’s Utiara Rdma Clarita. 

The Peacock was a great favorite of the Antahpura ; 
he is so still with our ladies. His shanks ate very often 
ornamented with golden bells, which jingle musically 
when he dances belore his mistress, who keeps time by — 
clapping her begemmed fair hands. The following ex- 
tracts are to the point :— 


-xarazt fafas-afe-feafaar fas oa 
avfcd aga caine THR ate 
fauafe faa arare atHtt " 
“The domestic peacock danees about delighted and 


« fans the place with gem-emblazoned tail, as if to cool 
“its heated walls.”’-— 


Wilson’s Mfricichhakatt. 


The following is from the Meghaduta of Kalidasa :— 


aaa a wifsanral aegat araafe 
Re 4 -~ 

. RaaAT afufacafamea aa are: | 

¢ | ~, 
ara: faseaaeaiefaa: arrat a 
arse ferafand alhaaue: Tea |” 


“There, in their midst, stands the golden house-staff.-’ 
“surmounted by a blade of crystal, its nether part— 
“made of a lump of emerald resembling a ripe bamboo - 
‘in lustre; there, at the decline of day, dances thy ° 
“friend, the peacock, while the time is kept by my wife, — 
‘ag the bangles jingle in her hands.” 
Our poets often compare the long tresses of the fair 
_ with the pendent feathery train of the peacock. “he 
~ hair was generally worn by the ladies in ancient India, 
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in thick clustering braids ornamented with flowers or 
gems, as is often seen in the temple sculpture of Southern 
India. The following passage taken from the Vieramor- 
vasht is a gem of its kind :— 


afeuaqy oy yaugia wraeels Far 
Ua Ut waa As as fez wi as agit 
fava fraps aay, vant 

uiaut muaifefa, srafaas qa ag 
[ weftaarofant asqta vat t 


atqaUS Wares: aastea afaar war | 
Sarg, fearnrgy ear elean uta | 
wUATaT yaaa afaqarce: ? aa. fay aq ) 
HEAR aT ? Bi wa | : 


scuaatatyal aaiyaian: FaTsT 
gaufacaaal fagatsaarea: | 
vfafaafaaaag Aaa ware: 

Ufa FAITH BH CCST ae! | 


I will speak to this peacock—Oh tell, 

If, free ou the wing ag you soar, 

in forest, or meadow, or dell, 

You have seen the loved nymph I deplore. 

You will know her, the fairest of danwsels fair 

By her large soft eye, and her graceful air ; 

(Advancing to the bird and bowing) 

Vird of the dark blue throat and eye of jet, 

Ol: tell me have you seen the lovely face, 

Of my fair bride—loat in the dreary wilderness : 
Her charms deserve your gaze: How—no reply ! 

He answers not, but beats a measure. How-—— 

What means this merry mood ! Oh yes, I know 

The cause, ie now may -boast his plumage— 

Without a peer, nor shame to shew her glories 

Before the floating tresses of my Urvasi. 


Hilson's Fitramea and Urvasi. 
a 
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“The following pieces of poetry on the peacock are 
taken from the Sar ngadhara Paddhati, a collection of. 
Sanscrit verses from various authors; it will be -seen that 
the dast two pieces point each a moral : — 


“Bar AWA ART agearase STC at Oe RITA 
WMA: “etearehe aati Wee § guar: | 
fae fafefaeaqecafiirate aR SITe ht | 
Sq ywgpmaead aaaaly wa fast HAT 


| Thy voice is nectar, thy dazzling train vies with the. 
tresses of lady fair, —bedecked with flowers of cold and 
gems. The lustrous tints of thy throat rival that of | 
Iswara, thou lovest the musical roarings of clouds. 
‘Thy daily meat is the flesh of the double- tongued - 
‘serpent race, who are deadly enemies to the world. So - 
friend peacock! by what austerities hast thou achieved © 
/ all these good and noble things ? | 


eretar: lS TH AT a se defile 


are facyfRiar A Tals fae face cfs t 
weary aa feta aca Slawfaqaai— 
smaryg fwatwa aa avaufwaraciied | 


Let the pigeons green, gush forth their liqnid notes, 

Or Koels con, or Parrots’ prattling throats 

Pour out their sweetest talk mm bitthesome mood. 

They all belong to the aerial brotherhood, 

But the peacock, the’ confined to lowly ground, 

Its one, but one, commanding clarion sound 

Strikes the double-tongued serpents dumb, who fly away, 
And hurriedly leave the sandal tree. 


‘ 


The moral of course is, that heroism is not incom- 
_. patible with low station in life. 

| aarsTa fer fag Awa STL 7 

 neremiaacefaftaa sat | 

— ernifarafaas saaate: 

fe gaffe wafaar aa aa ania | 


7 
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The woods.are in fire, and hence the roar, 
Tia not the noise of clouds o’er 

Thy head, thou bird o’ the lengthenec train, 
‘Tis not the lightning’s glare but rise amain | 
The flames’ splendour, ’mong vapours dense, 
Which thou takest for the cloud’s presence ; 
Then why this dance, mid smoke and fire? 
Ah! fly my friend ! this forest dire. 


The moral {s, that appearances often deceive. 


BHOOBONESHOREE 


OR 


THE FAIR IWINDU WIDOW. 


Chapter XXIX. 


A CHILD’s [Dua OF EARLY MARRBIAGE.-DIFFERENT FORMATIONS PRECEDING A 
HUSBAND'S APPEARANCE ON THE STAGE. AN EMBRYO HUSABND APPEARS 
IN THE FORM OF A VEGETABLE (PREPARATION), 13 THEN SUCCEEDED BY 
A WINGED BIPED, WHICIL GRADUALLY DEVELOPES INTO AMONKEY,— 
FROM WHICH, IN DUE COURSE, IS DECENDED MAN OR HUSBAND,—-THUS 
PROVING TIEE TRUTH OF DARWINS THEORY. BHOORONESHOREE'S NOW 
BAKPERIENCE OF THE ADVANTAGHESOF EARLY MARRIAGE. 


UT (continued Preonath) however advantageous or 
7 interesting the approaching marriage might be to other 
parties, it was not soto the poor infant bride. For the 
little boys and girls surrounding Jogen, frightened her 
with a description of the bridegroom. At first she seems 
to have thought-that a bridegroom, or busband as it was 
otherwise called, was something eatable,—very sweet to 
the taste. It wasin her estimation the name of a pecu- 
jiarly delicious sweetmeat, which was to be kept in an 
eurthen jar suspended from the ceiling, and given to her 
alone by little and little every day, no other boys or girls 
sharing in it,--no, not even her younger brothér, who 
ocnerally had a lion’s share of her parents favors. When 
it was consumed or became unfit for use, her great-grand- 
father would again send Ghottocks to purchase another 
earthen pot full of bridegroom or husband, and she would 
eat it alone sitting in a corner where no one else would be 
admutted. 

This was the impression formed in her mind from the 
imperfect description of the article-and its use that she 
had yet heard. For the women had taught herdo be 
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shy when the subject was mentioned in her presence : 

, they laughed and reproached her if she asked any ques- 
‘»tion about it. But afterwards she often heard verbs of 

— motion predicated about her bridegroom. It could not be 
a sweetmeat, she thought. It must be a nice bird, far 

superior to any of those which her grand-father Sham 
owned in his menagerie. O! how, when first conitned, 

_ it would try to come out of its cage!! With its beanti- 

ful little beak, it would be now picking this part of the 
cage, now that part: but all to no purpose! She would 
feed the husband with her own hand, and stroke its back ! 
By degrees, 16 would become so fond of her, that her 
sight would make it impatient in 1ts prison house! She 

- would then take it out of its cage, and keep it near her 
heart! It would sit over her fingers, and thursting tts 
pretty *beak between her lips, take the food from her. 
mouth! When going to bed at night, she would, in spite 
of its struggles, again put it into its cage ! 

— Poor Jogen did not know that a husband could be 
made to do all she proposed, except the last. She had 
however no objection to its being released from cage at 

~ night, provided there was no cat to pounce upon it. 

- But she was horror-struck at the description which the 
little boys and girls gave of her intended play-thing. 
They said her husband had avery thick pair of mustaches 

and laree eyes, not to say big hands with which it would 
raise her to his Palkee, shut the door and carry her 
away, leaving her parents weeping behind, ‘To fnghten 
her the more, one little urchin said, ‘‘ your husband’s eyes 
would swallow you up-entire.” Another said, ‘‘O! look! 
behold, there it is coming ! 

At this last exclamation, made with a shew of affected 
fear, the poor girl ran without turning behind, or right 
or left, followed by the wicked boys and girls with a’ 
chorus. ‘Oh, there itis coming!” Jogen rushed into 
Bhooboneshoree’s chamber, and plunging into her breast, 
burst into tears. The urchins finding whom she had got 
for her protector, sneaked away, being afraid to lose the 
goo! opinion of one whom they regarded as their com- 
mon mother. Bhooboneshoree had great difficulty in 
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soothing the child. She kissed away her tears, pressed 
her to her bosom, bid her fear no one, and encouraged 
her to explain the cause of her fright. : 
‘‘ Mother!” said Jogen at last, ‘the terrible husband 
is coming to swallow me with its eyed !” | _ 
- Bhooboneshoree saw what mischief the little urchins 
. had done, and said :—** No, child, your bridegroom is not 
so hideous as you imagine. He is a very beautiful young’ 
man, and will fall in love with your pretty face.” 
~&No, mother, I don’t want it, I don’t want it, give 16 
to any other child!’—and Jogen plunged deeper and 
deeper into her bosom, while her whole body trembled. 
with fear, as if the obnoxious animal was at the door to 
carry her cf. } 


“Don’t you be afraid, my child. There is no one here - 
to molest you in my arms. Your bridegroom lives a 
day’s journey from this place, and would not be here till 
several days hence. Even if he were here, there would 
be no cause for fear.’> 3 - > 
- . “No, mother! shut the door, good mother, do not let 
it be brought here. I will die if youdo so!” 
The “good mother,” seeing the child still tremble and 
cast affrighted looks behind, rose and shut the doar. 
Jogen raised her head and surveyed the apartment very 
carefully, while Bhooboneshoree proceeded to disabuse her 
mind of the false impressions it hadimbibed. Jogen - 
had now evidently got into her head that the husband 
was neither an eatable nor a bird, but a large doll,—pro- 
bably an imitation monkey-—-which by Feringee inge- 
“nuity, could roll its eyes, open its jaws, move its head 
and stretch its arms. She preferred ber little dolls to. 
this frightful monster. So after Bhooboneshoree had 
graphically described the joys to be derived from asso- - 
ciating with a husband, the child asked :-—‘ Does it bite, 
mother? my cousins say, it will bite my lips and cheek 
~ till they are red. | 


“Your husband,” said the fair aunt, ‘ won’t bite you, 
© but will only kiss you as I do’—and she kissed her 
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“But will those kisses be like yours, mother? Will 
that horrid. monster clasp me in his arms as your fair 
arms do?” 

“ His kisses,” replied Bhooboneshoree smiling, “may 
not seem very agr&eable at first, but when you learn to 
love him, they will appear more delicious than any thing 
you have ever tasted. He 1s nota terrible monster, but . 
a nice young man, just like your uncles who are husbands © 
to your aunts. Your aunts, instead of being frightened, 
are fond of their respective husbands’ company.” | 

“No, mother! my aunts are not at all fond of my 
uncles’ company. On the contrary, they are much afraid 
of them, and shun their very sight.” | 

Bhooboneshoree hardly knew how to-make the child 
understand that the Hindoo lady’s seeming aversion to — 
her husband during the day, proceeded from false modes; — 
ty, and that during the night they were as great friends 
as ever. She tried her best to explain the mystery, but — 
Jogen was still incredulous. 

“ Mother!” said she, “I prefer my Httle dolls to a big - 
man. ‘The money your grandfather is about to spend in 
- my marriage, will purchase several nice dolls, which will’ 
retire with me to bed, iein my arms, and may kiss me 
as often as they like. I don’t want to sleep with a big 
man. If husbands are really so very nice things to. 
‘sleep with, why, mother, don’t you take the one your 
orandfather is bringing for me ?” | 

Bhooboneshoree hardly knew whether to laugh or weep. 
“After a pause she said she had possessed a husband 
whom she loved better than her life, but it had pleased. 
Heaven to take him away, and she hoped to join him at — 
an early date. : 

Seeing tears glide down her aunt’scheeks, Jogen kissed 
them away and said, *‘ mother! do not weep. Tell me 
what you require of me, and I will doit to please you.” . 

Several minutes elapsed before Bhooboneshoree found 
voice amidst her sobs and tears. 

“My child! your feelings are natural. Tow can girls. 
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of early marriage or the evils attendant upon it. You | 


cannot possibly help regarding your husband with horror, 
although you will bé enjoined on the altar to love him 
with all your soul and to revere him next to the Deity. 
But when you come to years of dfscretion, you will 
deeply repent of -the feelings which now find a place in 


. your heart. -I was married in my thirteenth year, an — 


age in which Hindoo ladies generally become mothers. 


~ Byen then I did not know the value of a husband. He 


did not love me at first, as he was forced to marry me 


against his will, his heart having been previously capti- 


. vated by a lady of extraordinary beauty and accomplish- 


ments. Iwas partly to blame for his imdifference. Force 
was at first required to lead me to his room, and to detain 


me there at night. My cousins carried me thither and 


left me, but as my husband, in spite of their remonstran- 
ces, did not care to compel me to remain, I often — 
slipped out of the room, though sure to be again 
pushed in by them. One night before they could 


‘again push me in, my husband had shut the door, 


and as-{ could not return to my own room for fear of my 


‘mother’s reproaches, I had to stand out in the cold with 


them the whole night through, their entreaties to him 
to open the door having proved unavailing. In justice 
to myself I must say that far from feeling the aversion. 
that I shewed, I cherished a secret love for my husband’ 
which I was not willing to express in my actions. This 


was owing to the coyness of our sex, encouraged as it 


had been by the wretched custom of our country. For 
if I made any advances towards my husband, my cou- 
sing who, surrounding our room in private, watched 
our slightest motions and overheard our faintest whispers, 
would raise a laugh at my expense, as if I had done 


something wrong. So I stifled all the regard I felt for him, 


and manifested uncompromising aversion. But, thanks to 


“his education and religious turn of mind, though he did 


not at the time feel a particle of affection for me, yet 
his sense of duty tohis wite made him not only bear 
with my petulance, but show great kindness in return. 
Thus when he discovered that 1 passed the night stand- 
ing like a pillar at his door, he would gently lead me to 
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his bed, and that I might not feel uncomfortable, would 
- turn his back upon me, and fall asleep. In a day or two 
coming to know that I passed the night sitting in the 
posture he left me m, he made meliedown. But I moved. 
slowly to the hatd brink of the bed, that my cousins 
might see how J placed the Preatest distance between 
him and me. To allow me greater space for the motion , 
of my limbs without coming in contact with him, which 
I seemed to dread, he betook himself to the other brink of. 
" the bed, and carefully covering me with the entire quilt 
~ meant for the use of us both, himself lay exposed to cold. 
Finding all attempts unavailing, he left the whole bed to . 
myself at last, and spreading a mat on the bare 
— floor, there lay down to sleep.” . 
Here the fair narrator’s voice was choked, and streams 
- yan down her cheeks. When she recovered her voice,. 
she continued :— | Dt | - 
“My child! you will be surprised to hear that for | 
. about a year after our marriage, he did not see my face. 
We met only fora fortnight or so during the Durga 
_ Pooja vacation when he came home from College. Atter. 
our cousins had relaxed their espionage over our actions,’ 
we exchanged a word or two in whispers, but not till. 
the candle had been extinguished. As 1 grew up, my 
feelings towards him underwent a change, and at last we - 
began to love each other so ifitensely that unable to ex- 
press it in words, we often expressed our love in tears. 
‘Then as often as I cast my eyes on the bed and rooms. 
in which I had: played the part of a coy maiden, I felt 
supremely wretched. I know that every lady in Bengal, 
married very young, was more or less guilty like myself, 
and that 1 was not so much to blame as the wretched 
custom of our country which promotes early marriage, - 
discourages conjugal love, and prohibits the husband's 
company during theday. Butstill my feelings of repent- 
ance were not the less acute. I cursed myself for 
throwing away in wretched coyness the long period of 
three years during which J might have enjoyed the high- 
este felicity that human life could bestow. For when | 
learnt to love my husband, I seemed to tread the land 
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of enchantment - every object on which TI cast my eyes 
seemed redolent with joy; I often doubted whether I 
was awake or dreaming of happiness which I did not 
feel ; whether everything around me was not created 
solely for imparting pleasure to me, and whether heaven 
was a place distinct from this sublunary world. There 
*, occurred nothing to break this illusion till—till—.” * | 
Here the fair narrator’s voice was again choked, and 
tears ran down her cheeks. J ogen was alarmed and 
shricked—which put acheck to the torrent from her 
aunt’s eyes that had threatened to carry her away. 
* Do not weep, mother! my dear mother, do not weep! 
-f{ will marry the big man you sive me, and sleep with 
him in the same bed, even though his eyes actually 
swallow me.” 
. Lhe poor child was evidently convinced by Bhoobone- 
_ shoree’s tears, and not by her arguments, which she could 
not understand. , Indeed I doubt whether | uriderstand 
them myself, Finding a docile child for her listener, she 
“induiged herself in a subject on which she was known to 
be crazy. Those who knowahe monomania with which 
she is afilicted, change the subject whenever she tries to 
enlarge on it. You laugh, Doctor, to hear me characterize 
her disease by the name of monomanina. Pray, who, in 
discussing the subject of early marriage, would ever pour 
her griefs into the car of a child six years old, unless she 
had been afflicted with some such-meéntal disease | Had 
- Bhooboneshoree known what sort of husband J ogen was 
- golug to be united to, she would have shed more tears 
for the poor givl than for herself, instead of trying to 
reconcile her to her doom. But of this when ‘we come to 


the marriage. 
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Chapter XXX. 


“ SREwWs How Jocen TASTES, IN ANTICIPATION, ‘THE SWEETS OF EARLY MM A- 
RIAGE, AND HOW A HUSBAND Is A STANDING SUBILCT OF JEST AMONG 
HINDU LADIES. BHOORONESHORER EXPOSES TIIE EVins OF EARLY MAR- 


RIAGE, . 
“oe 


“ALTHOUGH- (continued Preonath) J ogen had pro- 


* mused to submit quietly to thre marriage ceremony, 
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she found it not easy to conquer her infant feelings. 
When the children again attempted .to frighten her with — 
a description of the bridegroom, she told them indeed — 
that her “ better mother’ had assured her there was: very 
ereat pleasure m the company of a husband. But at 
night she would often get up in bed dreaming that a man 
with large mustaches, big eyes, and wide mouth came to. 
swallow her up. Her cries on such occasions were 80 
loud and incessent that her mother Mukhoda finding it ° 
- imposible to soothe her, sent for Bhooboneshcree who, she 
- gaid, knew some charms to govern little children at her 
pleasure. As these fits came upon Jogen several times 
at nieht, it was at last thought necessary to transfer her 
entirely to the charge of Bhooboneshoree till the time of 
marriage. The latter not only tried all her arts to dis- 
abuse her mind of every wrong impression on the subject, 
but also forbad her playmates to frighten her apy 
more. . | 

Byt the fears and prejudices of childhood could not be 
eradicated inaday. Though Jogen generally lay quiet ° 
in Bhooboneshoree’s bed, the idea of being wedded to a. 
Jrightful monster whom she had seen in her dreams, . 
haunted her even during her waking hours. When 
questioned by the ladies, (who take especial delight in 
jesting on such subjects,) Jogen refused, in spite of 
Bhooboneshoree’s coaxing, to sleep with her husband un- 
less that more-than-mother accompanied her to his bed. 
This excited great laughter, and the ladies proposed that 
Bhooboneshoree should sleep with Jogen and her husband 
at least for the first two nights. Bhooboneshoree replied 
that being nearest to Jogen, they ought to have the, 
preference, But some of them retorted thatif the bride- 
groom were left to choose, he was sure to prefer 
Bhooboneshoree to the rest. As Bhooboneshoree disputed 
the truth of this. proposition, they proposed to ask 
Jogen’s opinion on the point, but this Bhooboneshoree 
would by no means allow to be done, which caused in- 
creased merrimews. | a 

But however they might Jaugh and jest, 16 was no 
light matter to Jogen. The poor girl burst into tears, - 
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and implored Bhooboneshoree to take pity upon her. | 
~ Mukhoda happening just to come’in, thought this a good _ 
opportunity of venting her spleen. 7 
“TJ curse myself,” said she, “ for allowing Jogen to asso- 
ciate with Bhooboneshoree. She ‘has spoilt the child so 
much, that I do not know how to eradicate from her mind... 
. the pernicious ideas she has apparently imbibed. Who 
thas ever heard of a girl being afraid to approach her 
- husband’s bed-room, unless she is cursed with some hysteric _ 
fits !! When first married, girls feign a repugnance to their | 
husband’s company, because a contrary conduct exposes — 
them toridicule. | donot wonder if my Jogen learns all 
the evil principles which have made Bhooboneshorée's: 
name a bye word of reproach everywhere. Oh! may I 
not live to see Jogen renounce Hindu dress, Hindu 
customs, and Hindu religion, shew her face to strangers, 
speak with her husband in public, write to his elder 
brother, and, when a widow, eat on the eleventh day of 


the moon !” Then hearing the ladies tax her with ingrati- 


tude, Mukhoda continued :—-" Ingratitude indeed ! My 


girl’s affections have been alienated from me. Your chil 


- dren have also been spoilt inthat way. But you can pear. 


to see you children preter another—I cannot.” 
Saying this, Mukhoda snatched up Jogen from Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s arms, and striking her blow after bléw, 


threatened to kill herif she was again found in Bhoo- — 


bonessoree’s company. But as soon as Jogen had got. 
loose from her mother’s iron grasp, she ran and plunged 


into Bhooboneshoree’s breast. Mukboda now came in & 


 gtill more furious rage, and wrenching her with great — 
force, dashed her to the ground. The child stunnei by 
the blow, cast appealing looks towards Bhooboneshoree, 
though evidently afraid to seeck her protection, Bhoo- 

boneshoree covered her face with her hands. : 
Before Jogen had ceased crying, or before Ghoobone- 


shoree could efface all traces of her recent emotions, a — 


maid-servant announced the near approach of Bindoo, | 
ihe mother of Mukhoda. The latter aware of her 
‘mother’s extreme partiality and fondness for Jozen, 


- Jooked aghast, fearing a terrifig explosion over her own » 


= 


- boneshoree bent over the child, and said. with a 
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‘head. She wished to conceal all marks of her cruelty, 
- but stood irresolute, not knowing how to doit. She was. 
however relieved by Bhooboneshoree, who snatching up 
Jogen from the ground, covered her with the skirts of- her 
- cloth, and kissed away her tears. Before the necessary 
- precautions could however be taken, Bindoo arrived. 

‘“« Why is that angelic face,” said she looking at Blhoobo- 
_ neshoree,” covered with a cloud, instead of beaming with 
smile which eternally plays on those lips. Ah! Jogen 
is trembiing. Has that monster of cruelty, my Mukhoda, - 
been again “beating the girl ?” 

As Btndoo approached to examine Jogen’s body, Bhoo- 





“ Mother, the lone and short of the matter is, we have 

usurped your function, and been grav ely discussing 
whether we cannot dispense with that idle ceremony. 
which requires a bride to associate with the bridegroom 
on the marriage night. For Jogen is mortally afraid to 
enter her husband’s room, unless you or some of us accom- 
pany her’—and she attempted a laugh. 

‘No child, no, we cannot dispense with that part 0 of 
. the ceremony which is essential to the marrage. If you | 
were to remain with Jogen in her husband’s room, you © 
will not, [ assure you, find it an idle ceremony after all.” 

This sally was followed by tremendous laughter. 
seeing DBhocboneshoree glide along with the current of 
merriment instead of attempting a retort on which she 
was known to be expert, the old Jady expressed sur- 

riZe. . , 
a Itas natural,’ said Bhooboneshoree, “ for a niece to 
yield victory to her aunt. I am not ashamed to own 
my defeat to you.” 

Bindoo was highly delichted, and lifting Bhoobone- 
shoree with her burden into her lap, repeatedly kissed 
her cheeks, 

“Dear aunt’? said Bhooboneshoree, ‘“‘you appear 
younger than myself, displaymmge such strength as you 

O 

“Is not this sight very happy,” said the aunt, evident- 

- ally pleased with “the compliment, ‘ weare three genera: 
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tions joined here, and in four or five years, there may be ~ 
four generations thus sitting in one another’s lap. For . 
Jogen may get children at eleven, and then how happy — 
we shall be !” a | 
“Why, aunt! should you -wish Jogen to be a mother 
before she has passed her childhood? If you are so 
. very anxious to see four generations sitting in one ano- 
ther’s lap, let us goto my grand-father. You will sit 
* in his lap, I will sit in yours, and Jogen will sit in mine, 
T assure you, aunt, the old man will fecl his youth revive 
in having in his arms a daughter-in-law who 1s stronger 
than myself, and looks so beautiful and young.” | 
In spite of the compliment, Bindoo could not forgive 
the thrust which made the young ladies merry at her 
expense. 
' . “There is no harm,” said she, ‘in wishing Jogen a 
- mother at eleven. In this iron age, ladies become almost 
old at sixteen. Men like your husband are very rare: 
though you were married at 13, still he would not taste 
- go much beauty and loveliness for three long years, con- 
s‘dering it criminal to become a ‘father till you had passed 
‘the fiftcenth year of your age. The man must have 
been a Jogee to resist such extraordinary charms and 
temptations, and to starve in the midst of nectar piled 
- on every side.” ) 
The laugh was loud and long. Bhooboneshoree’s face 
was, however, overspread with blushes, which Bindoo o0b- 
served. 
“Why, child! there is no shame. In one respect, 
your husband was right. A girl getting children at 
eleven, would become old at sixteen. But you appeared 
to have hardly reached your sixteenth. For all that, T 
would wish to see Jogen a mother of at least three chil- 
dien before she arrives at heft marriageable age according 
_ to your husbands’s ethics.” 
‘Bhooboneshoree could not let this opportunity pass 
without speaking a ward in her husband’s defence. 
‘Dear aunt,” said she,” a girl who is a mother at an 
early age, not only becomes prematurely old, but her 
children are all weak in body and mind. It 1s no 
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wonder, therefore, that the Hindoos die so young, dnd. 
that their minds, after attaining a certain development 
are arrested in their progress. It is a subject of com- 
mon remark that our boys appear to be highly gifted, 
but are incapable’of achieving in their manhood, what 
was expected from the promises of their childhood. 
Indeed how can it be otherwise? A diseased or imper- , 
fectly developed seed cannot produce a healthy plant. 
Nor can you expect a good milch-cow or strong swift ° 
horse from parents wanting in those qualities. Many 
diseases and peculiarities in us are known to be heredt- 
tory. Hence it foilows that children, born of. a mother at 
an early age, partake of her bodily and mental imper- 
fections, diversified by their father’s peculiarities at the - 
time. As this untimely birth caunot fail to affect the 
mother’s system, children born even at her mature age, 
do not escape quite seatheless. A forced culture impairs 
the strength of the soil.” 

“Yes child,” sail the jovial aunt, “I understand you. — 
It is by such arguments as these that your husband ma-_ 
‘naged to console you during your long fast of fifteen 

ears.” | 

The modesty of the. young ladies could no longer 
curb their risible faculty, and they burst into uproarious 
‘laughter. The more they tried to suppress it, the more 
it grew ungovernable. From the eager looks directed 
towards Bhooboneshoree, it appeared they immediately | 
expected from her a retort. But it was soon evident | 
that. she would not deal with her respected aunt as she > 
would treat her other antagonists. The oid lady felt 
and appreciated this, and rewarded her forbearance with | 
-redoubling her kisses, as she said :—- | | 
/ Don’t you, my darling, mind what a foolish. old — 

woman like myself may say. I doubt whether I -will be 

able to survive your departure from this house. Fora 
Jong time I will miss from my bed the angel who has 
- converted it into a heaven.” : : 

“A. maidservant whom Bhooboneshoree had sent to 
fetch some sweetmeat, now came and handed it to. 


~— Mukhoda. » 


_ 
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“ My child!” said Bhooboneshoree to Jegen, “ see, your 
mother calls you, holding in her dear hand the delicacy - 
of which you are: so fond. Don’t you be afraid of the - 
bridegroom. Go and take it.”  y 

The simple speech, contrived to conciltate Mukhoda, — 
to encourage Jogen and hide from Bindoo her daughter's 
eruelty, drew tears from Radhica. Mukhoda’s ill-nature . 
had disappeared, and she affectionately called Jogen to > 
her side. Ibe child went and sat at Mukhoda’s lap, and — 
before taking the sweetmeat, raised her eyes to her’ 
mother’s face to see whether she was stillangry. The | 
look seemed to upbraid her for her cruelty, and Bhoo- 
boneshoree applied the corner of her cloth to her eyes. - 
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MONG the many subsidiary branches of enquiry 

~ Which recent oriental researches have given rise to, 
few are more interesting than that which is directed to 
the origin and dispersion of the legends of ancient times. 
It brings to light many a missing link in the history of 


nations, and affords most curious illustrations of ‘the 
working of the human mind under different physical, 


social and moral cireumstanees. Mr. Thomas Lumsden 
Strange, late a Judge of the High Court of Madras, has 
directed this enquiry to the legends of the Old | 
Testament, and the results he has arrived at, are of a 
character which cannot fail ‘greatly to interest our readers. 
We propose, therefore, to give, in this paper, a short notice 
of the little book which he has recently published on 
the subject. We can easily conceive the deafening © 

tattoo on the “drum ccclesiastic’ which our attempt ° 


may lead to among perverts from Hinduism and Euro- 


- pean missionaries in India, and it is not without some 


reluctance, therefore, that we enter upon the task ; 
but it is due to the learned author that te should 


not allow his labours to remain unknown to the people~ 


of this country, with whose ancient history they are so 


intumatsly associated. The author belongs to a class of 
scholars whose number is daily and rapidly increasing in 
Kurope: The thraldom which a family religion exercises 
on the human intellect, has been shaken off by the mem- 
bers of this class; and they have taken it upon them- 


selves to examine, critically and intelheently with the 


= 


light of science and history, how far the pretensions of 


. Christianity, the most successful of all the different 


systems of religion which exercise their potent influence 
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- to’ govern, for good or evil, the mind of-man, are consis- . 


tent with reason and truth. Such enquirers after the 
truth of religious systems have lived in all ages and in 


every civilized country, and their behaviour towards the. 


so-called “revealed religions” of their times and countries 


~ 


bas. everywhere and ‘at ail times been the subject of the | 


. direst anathemds on the part of the faithful. “A reviler - 


of the Vedas,’ “a heretic,” ‘an atheist,” “a katir,” are 


the mildest terms of reproach desiencd for them, and the - 


painis and penalties they were at one time subjected to, in- 
cluding out-casting and excommunication, were the most 


distressing possible. Progress of education and civilization ° 


have, toa ereat extent, softened the rigours of these penal- 


ties, but they have not yet become obsolete; and Mr... 


Strange, as one of the band of “ rationalists,” or, as we In 
India would call them, Bauddhas, or men who resort to 
reason (buddh7) as the final court of appeal in all matters 


concerning religion, must havc, doubtless, already in his_ 


' owncountsy, paid the penalty of his recusancy to float with 
. the current, and for lis determination to judge for himself 
the true character of his national religion. [tis grati- 
- fying to see, therefore, that the dread of that penalty has. 


not deterred him frem perseverIne in his labours through 


. four successive volumes, in exposing the hollowness of the- 
-elaims which Christianity has on the respect of mankind. 
The first work published by Mr. Strange was entitled 

« The Bible ; is. it the word of God?” This was followed, 

by a disseftation on the Speaker’s Commentary on the 


Bible, under the title of “The Speaker's Commentary 


Reviewed,” and in it he exposed the utter worthlessness 
of the attempt, made by a Committee appointed by the 


_ English House of Commons, to reconcile the contradictions 


of the different parts of the Bible and of the Bible with. 
modern science. He next published an essay on the 
“ Development of Creation on arth,” in which, taking his: 
stand on the scientific discoveries of the Ifuxleys and the 
Darwins and the Thomsons of the age, the author at-. 
tempted to prove that the cosmogony of the Bible could 
not be’ true, and, therefore, not revealed by God. <he 
last work forms the subject ef this notice. | : 
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-The object of the book is not to put forth the =~ 
' ésults of any original research on the subject of Bibli- 
- eal criticism, but to bring home to popular readers the- 
inferences, deductions and conclusions, which have been 
arrived at by the more scientific workers in the field, but 
whose works are, from their mature, not easily accessible 
to the general public. This has necessitated the intros . 
. duction, into the book, of much matter which does not 
_ directly bear on its main object. ‘the dissertations, for 
instance, on the Aryan migration and on the history of 
- Fiinduism which take up nearly one third of the book, 
- are quite foreign to the leeends of the Bible, but they 
are required to prepare the readers who are not familiar 
with them for what follows. ‘The sarue may be said of - 
the - Jewish history, which forms the next chapter of the 
book. The legends of the Old lestment are treated of 
ia the last chapter ( pp. 160 to.243), and as they are indu- 
bitably the best exponents of the true character of the 
Mosaic record, we shall attempt a summary of the author's - 
-yiews on the subject. . 
The first legend naturally refers to the creation of 

the universe ; the author, therefore, dwells at considerable - 
length on’ the discordance between the Elohistic and 
the Jechovistic accounts, and the relation they bear -to 
the ancient legends on the subject current among the 
Hindus, the Assyrians, the Chaldians, and the-gyp- 
tians. The reign of Chaos forms the cardinal point in 
“the cosmogonia of the Hindus. The Hellenic races 
carried the tradition to the west; “it having been delivered 
down from’ Orpheus and Linus by Hesiod and Homer, 
acknowledged by Epicharmus, and embraced by Thales, 
“Anaxagoras, Plato, and other philosophers who were | 
- theists”(Vans Kennedy, Hindu Myth. 82, citing Cudworth). 
“Thus far the Hebrews,” the author comes to the conclu- 
gion, “it is apparent have been indebted to the Hindus — 
and their imitators for their ideas of the primitive con- 
dition of the earth and the first processes of creation. 
The representation that six periods were occupied in the 
ere.tive action, it is equally clear, 1s traceable to the 

ancient Persians. The Zend Avesta so divides these 
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acts into six portions, necupying in all a year, making . 
the last of the acts, as 1 Genesis, the formation of man 


(Max Muller, Chips, I, 155). The Chaldians also des- 


—eribed the creation as effected in six periods (Higgins, 


1 


Anac. 1. 61). The Etruscans likewise, adopted this idea, _ 
making the perieds, however, extend each to a thousand | 


_- years. In the first, the planets and the earth were made ; 


in the second, the firmament ; in the third, the sea and 
waters; in the fourth, the sun, moon, and stars; 1n the 
fifth, living creatures; and in the sixth, man (find, 1. 
181). The Tyrrhenians had precisely the same cosmo- 
gony (Cory, Ane. Frag., 309). It required the ignorance, 
of the Hebraic mind to conceive it possible that the 


whole of these vast operations might be limited to the com- 


passof six days.” (pp. 174f). It should be added, however, 


that though the resemblance is strong between the Hindu 
and the Hebraic leeends about the gencration of the world, | 
it is not altogether conclusive. ‘The ancicnt Assyrians, & 


 Semetic race, had current among them traditious which 


. yun on all fours with the Hebrew legend. Some. 
remarkable discoveries have lately been made by Mr. — 


- George Smith of the British Museum, which throw quite 


anew light on the subject. Adverting to certain re- 
cent researches in counexion with the tablets brought 
to’ England by a body of explorers deputed sometime 


‘ago to Assyria by the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph 


newspaper, that gent'eman says : ‘The narrative on the 
Assyrian tablets commences with a description of the 


period betore the world was created, when there existed 
9 chaos or confusion. ‘The desolate and empty state of 


the universe and the gencration by chaos of monsters are 
vividly given. The chaos is presided over by a female 
power named isatat or ‘Lismuat, corresponding to the 
Thalath of Berosus; but as it proceeds, the Assyrian 
account agrees rather with the Bible than with the short _ 


account from Berosus. We are told in the inscriptions, 


of the fall of the celestial being who appears to corres- 
pond to Satan. In his ambition, he raises lis) hand 
against the sanctnary of the God ~of heaven, and. the 
description of him is really magnificient. He 1s re-- 


= 
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— presented riding” in a chariot through celestial space + 


surrounded by the storms, with the lightning playing — 


before him, and wielding a thunderbolt as a aveapon. 


“This rebellion leads to a war in heaven and the.con-: 


” 4 7 . 
+ 


quest of the powers of evil, the gods, in due course, create 


ing the universe in stages, as. in the. Mosaic narrative, 
‘surveying each step of the work and pronouncing it ecod. 


The divine work culminates in the creation of man, who. 


¥simade upright and free from evzl, and endowed by the 


‘gods with the noble faculty of speech. 

«The Deity then delivers a long address to the newly- 
_ereated being, instructing him in all his duties and privi-. 
leges, and pointing out the glory of his state. Dut this 
condition of blessing does not last long before man,’ 
yielding to temptation, falls; and the Deity then pro- 
“nounces upon hima terrible curse, invoking on his head. 


all the evils which have since afflicted humanity. These . 


last details are, as I -have before stated, upon the frag- 


ment which I excavated during «my f rst Journey to 


Assyria, and the discovery of this single relic, in my 
opinion, increases many times over the value of “The 
Daily Telegraph Collection.” 

_- The Indian reader will at’ once. perceive how close 
is ‘the resemblance of Tismat, of the above extract, 


with the Maya of the Tautric cosmogony, but the coinci- . 


dence need not necessarily lcad to the conclusion, 
that the one is borrowed from the other. Of all mys- 
' teries that of eeneration struck mankind, in primitive 


_ 


times, as the ‘most wonderful, and in the aspirations - 


of man to unfold the nature of creation, the practice has 
everywhere been to apply to the Godhead—to the un. 
known—the known mystery of human genesis, and hence. 


- it is that a sexual agency has found a place, in some form — 


or other, in almost every system of ancient cosmogony. 
It is the naturai result of week finite humanity trying to 


unveil the infinite. The nature of the human mind. 


- being everywhere the same, and bemg every where 


- directed to. the same end, the result cannot but be very - 


much the same, even without any cnterchange of opinion 


| and ideas. Local colourings apart, éven as a lover, in- 
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-the torrid zone, giving vent to his feclings ina love songs 
must express ideas very similar to what a person would | 
do under like circumstances in the freezing cold of Lap- 
Jand, ‘so must other human thoughts aud ideas” in 
‘different climes bear a close relation to each’ other. 
And this being the casé we are loath to attribute 
to interchange of opinion.or necessary borrowing cvery 
similitude in old leeends that turns up. The case dowbt- 
“Jess becomes different when circumstantial details and — 
local colouring are of a character that cannot result ex- 
cept on the assumption of borrowing, and historical ey1- 
_dence is of a nature which ercates a strong presumption... 
in favour of it This is, however, not exactly what hap- 
‘pens in regard to the Mosaic records. The race which 
got them up lived in close neighbourhood vith the Assy: _ 
rians on the one hand, and the Egyptian and the 
Hellenic races on the otlier, and it is to be presumed that. - 
many traditions musé liave been current among them in 
common, and when internal evidence of the community _ 
of such traditions are manifest, the conclusion must. be 
inevitable that the later records borrowed from the 
- more ancicnt ones. Assyrian rescarches, however, are | 
yet in their infancy, and until they are matured it would be 
unsafe to decide dogmatically whether the Hebrew chro- 
niclers borrowed from the Aryans, or the Assyrians, or 
- the Egyptians, though the fact of borrowing may at-once 
be conceded. | — _ 
The next Jegend concerns the form in which man was 
originally fashioned. According to the Old Testament - 
“Elohim created man in his own image; in the image of. 
Elohifn created he him; male and female created he — 
“them.” “Again, “this-is the hook of the generations of 
-Adamand Eve. Jn the day that Kulohim created man, 1n 
the likeness of Elohim made he him; male and female 
—ereated he them.” The obvious meaning ‘of these passa-. 
ges is that the external or corporeal form of man is the | 
~ counterpart of that of Elohim. it must follow conse- 
quently that the Deity had sexual attributes, the eounter- 
parts of which were reproduced in“ man. Some Beblhi- 
. cists deny this, and ‘wish to imply that the image meant 


. 
— 


is the moral and not. the corporeal one; but ™m so 
doing they only fly, from Scylla to fall into Charybdis. | 
The “legend of the fall of man is foufnded entirely on his 
ignorance of the distinction between geod and evil,.and 
-omniscience is avowedly the foremost attribute of the 
Divinity. That the outward lineament is what the chro- 
nicler. meant is evident, not only from the .context but, 
from various passages Ww hich follow. T hus, when Cain was 
born, Eve recognised him as the exact counterpart of the 
creator. “I have cotten a man,” she said, ‘even 
Jahvah himsclf.” This: passage is incorrectly translated ’ 
in the current English version, but this much 1s certain 
that Cain, born, after the transgression, could not have been 
in the moral image of the ‘Divinity, and yet. ive sees 
in him the image of the Divinity. The phrase is 
used again of Seth whom Adam “ begat in his own like- 
ness, after his i image.” Nor is it remarkable that a human 
writer, in describing the origin of his own race, should lay 
claim to divine character even in lis outward make. It 

is only the story of the lion and the painter reprodtited 
in the genesisof man. Iad the lion written the story, 
the details would have been different, and m favour of - 
the lord of the forest. Mr. Strange has quoted “several 
‘passages to show that the story is borrowed from 
the Hindus; but he secms not to have bcen ayare 
of the most remarkable one in the Gopatha Brétinana 
of the Atharva Veda which is evidently the model 
on which the story is founded. As the Vedic legend 
is- not well-known we will quote it entire. It rans 
thus: “Om! Verily, Bralma alone and only by itself: s 
existed at first. Tt willed, ‘T alone exist as the. 
highly adorable. Ho! I must ereate from myself a. 
second Deva like unto me.’ It worked upon, it well 
warmed, it fully heated itself. On the forchead of 
this working, well-warmed and fully heated -( being ) pers- 
piration broke forth. Well pleased thereby, it said, ‘I, 
the highly adorable, know well all that should be known.’ 

It worked again, jt warmed itself well again, 1ty Sully 
heaged itself; thereupon seperate stréams df “pers- 
piration flowed from all the pores‘of the body of that . 


Sse 
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Working, well-warmed, and fully-heated being. They | 
‘pleased it. It said, ‘by these I shall support all and 
‘every thing whatever; by these I shall create all and 
every thing whatever ; by these | shall attain all and 
every thing whatever.’ —_ a a 
' «© Hating thus created water* it looked down, aqd it 
the water beheld its own ‘shadow.’ The seed of the 
beholder, of its own accord, oozéd out, and dropped into 
the water. -It (Brahma) thereupon worked and well- 
-syarmed and fully heated the water. ‘he belaboured 
--well-warmed and fully:heated water, along with the seed, _ 
divided into two.- Thereof that which was gross, 
common, very saline, unpotable, unpalatable, and un- 
_ steady, along with the seed in it, became the ocean ; the - 
other which was potable, palatable and quict, was worked 
upon and well-warmed and fully heated, and thereby | 
- whatever seed was in it, dried up, and because it dried 
“up _(abhrijyata,) therefore it became Bhrigu,” the first 
created man. f _ 
° “fie Biblical statement of man having been made last, 
after all other animals had been created, next engages Mr. 
: Strange’s attention ; but the obvious fallacy of the state- 
_ pient weeds. no elaborate “comment to expose it. The - 
parasites which are destined to live within the body of 
man. could not have been created with their present con- 
-ptitufion until after the creation of man in whose body - 
alone they could live and thrive. The same may be said 
of many other parasites, and parasites constitute about _ 
one half of the animal kingdom—though to the general | 
reader this may not be at once manifest. Naturalists 
- further know that various forms of Infusoria are even 
~ now being daily formed, and they are standing protests 
‘ against the Biblical theory. , 
The dogma of the Sabbath, on which day the Divini- 
+y rested after his six days of arduous labour, needs no 
argument to show that it is founded entirely on an 
- anthrepomorphic notion of the Godhead, and is entirely 








OS eS wo€d is in thd plural number in the text. 
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at variance with Hisomnipotence. Weak narrow-niindéd. 
‘then’ of the lowest calibre alone could conceive the idea 
_of God becoming tired after his six days’ labour. * : 
- “The most important legend of the Old Testament is, 
, however, that regarding the fall"of wnan.~ It forms the 
“gorner stone of Christianity, and the theory of our moral 
“yesponsibility and final redemption -rests entirely on it. 
[t. has been conceived in unquéstionably a highly poeti-. 
cal spirit, and the highest mead of praise is due-to 
who elaborated it. But for all that it 1s evident maton 
“is: a mythe founded ou the relation of the sexes, and has - 
-no claim whatever to be considered as a historical event: 
of such momentous importance as the Mosaic record - 
would make it out to be. its earliest form appears in | 
the Zend Avesta, in which its cross carnal character is 
‘fully exposed. We read in the Banduhesh ‘that ‘‘ Mes. 
chi and Meschiane, the first man and woman, were . 
‘seduced by Abriman under the form of a serpent, and. 
they then committcd in thought, word and actiog, the 
cannal sin, and thereby tainted with the original sin aif 
their descendants.” The coarseness of this version was. 
first taken off by the Hellenic legend of Pandora. Ac-~ 
cording to it Zeus once deprived the brothers Prome-_ 
“theus, and Epimétheus, the first two of mankind, of the’ 
celestial fire of which they had possessed themselves. 
Prométheus thereupon stole and brought it back to garth.-. 
“Zeus then, the mythe goes on to relate, was ifieensed at? 
this daring deed, and resolved to punish the men for its: 
He therefore directed’ Hephistas to knead: earth and : 
water, to give it human voice and strength, and to miake © 
the fair form of a virgin like the immortal goddesses } 
the desired Athéna to endow her with artist-knowledge,’ 
_Aphrodité to give her beauty and desire, and Hermés to ° 
‘inspire her with an impudent and artful disposition. 
When formed she was attired by the Seasons and Graces ; ~ 
eich of the deities gave the commanded gifts, and she was” 
named Pandora. ( All-gift). Thus furnished she was -: 
- brought by Hermés to the dwelling of Epimétheus:; who, - 
theugh h's brother Prométheus had warned’ hirh~ 
to .be upon his cuard and 9 receive no- gifts 
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from: Zeus, dazzled with her charms, took her to his 
house, and made her his wife The evil effects of this 
imprudent. act were’ speedily felt. In the, house” of 
these firs# men” stood g closed jar, which they had been. 
forbidden to open. Forethought, as may be supposed; » 
had rigidly cbeyed this direction, and had hitherto kepk. 
. hts brother also fram transgressing It. But the case was 
now altered: a woman, whose chief attribute 1s curiosity, 
come into the house: dying to know what the jar 
eontaiped, she raised the lid, and all the evils, hitherto un- 
known to man, poured out and spread over the earth. In 
terror at the sight of these monsters she clapped down the 
lid just in time to prevent the escape of Hope, who thus _ 
remained with man, his chief stpport and comfort.** | 
‘Other versions of this story are also current, all feunded 
on the same basis, and having for their substance, the 
ereation of woman out of earth, even as Eve was made of . 
the left ribof the first created man, and Pandora's curiosity to — 
epen a.closed jar or box, even as Eve’s lead to the tasting of 
tise forbidden apple—both old emblems of the unimpregna-_ 
tedwomb. ‘The tree and the serpent do not occur in the 
-Greek story, but they are prominentin the Aend version. 
They are well-known phallic emblems,+ and they all tend 
to the same result, the pains of travail and the evils of | 
human existence proceeding from our carnal desires. Lhe 
names of Prométheus (/ore-thought) and Epimétheus (a/fter- 
thought, ue. of Prudence awd Folly,) give the true key to 
the meaning of the legend, and we have no reason to doubt | 
that. the two-fold object of the myth, whether we accept 
the Zend, the Greek, or the Mosaic version, is first to estab- 
lish @ primitive state of purity from which -men fell by 
their own acts, and 2ud, the paré which eur animal desires 
‘have played in bringing en that fall, making weak woman 
the instrument of it. : 
That hermits, sick of the world and its manifold 
wils, should entertain such notions. and develop 





_ @* Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy, p. 289, 


- 
4. Some of our readers may, recall to mind-the popular belief in Bengal that 
the dream of a serpent is a sure presage of preguancy, 
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them into fables and allegories is but natural, but 16 
-¢an have no claim to special regard as a historical revela- 
tion inspired by the Divinity. Certain it is that versions 
‘of the story more ancient than the Mosaic one being 
extant, right reasoning would indicate the latter to be 
an improvement, or amplification, of the former, and not 
_ foundedon anhistoricalbasis, Bishop Harold Browne, inthe 
- Speaker’s Commentary, has found himselt obliged to allow, 
the identity of the Zoroastrian and the Hebrew versions of 
the fall of man, and suggests how the correspondence 
may have been brought about. “ The Persians,”’ he says, 
“of all people execpt the Tcbrews, were the most likely 
to have retained the memory of primitive traditions, and 
secondly, Zoroaster was probably brought into contact 
- with the Hebrews, and with the prophet Daniel in the 
court of Darius, and may have learned much from such 
association.” “He designates the legend as ‘the great 
Semitic tradition,’ for which he claims the possibility of a 
real historic basis’ (I. 36,49). But if the legend 1s 
- to be acecpted as a tradition, resting on an historic basis, 
“it is removed at once from the sphere of revelation. It 
4s a tale that has passed, through human channels, from’ 
‘mouth to_mouth ; 16 may be founded on truth, or other- 
«wise; it may be accurately reported, or seriously impaired 
by exaggerations and direct misrepresentation, We must 
take it for what it is worth, and require to know the chan-- 
nels of its transmission. The learned bishop calls it 
‘primeval, but we know nothing of its primitive orrging 
and nothing of its transmitters. We have reeords of the — 
religious views of a very ancient race, the carly Aryans. 
There were among them faint germs for such a legend, 
but they were far from having the legend itself. We 
meet with it first among an offset from this stock, ata 
time when mythological fancies had begun to take solid 
shapes. Because we find it transferred to the records of 
a much more recent and barbarie people, are these repre- 
sentations of a speaking serpent and a life-giving tree 
entitled to any more credencethan any other of the su- 
perstitions Imagery of the ‘day and people from whom 
they have descended? To make of the younger and 
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more barbaric race the originators of the legend, and not. 
its adopters, and to suppose an intercourse between Daniel 
and Zoroaster, to account for the transmission, is a last 
resource taken in a desperate cause. The age of Zoroas- 
ter is quite uncertain, occupying a range from B. Cc. 500 
to Bc. 512 (Seholten, Comparative view of Religions, 
13). ‘It is impossible,’ says Dr. Dollinger, ‘to fix the 
ave of. Zoroaster precisely. He may have been some- 
what junior to Moses (perhaps about 1300 B. ¢.); in 
‘any case he did not live, as has been frequently asserted 
‘by mistake, under the father of Darius Hystaspes’ (or 
-about B, 0. 550). (Gentile and Jew, I. 380), The author 
ef the book of Daniel professes to have lived during the 
Babylonish captivity. He has been convicted of igno- 
rance of those days, and is unnamed among the Hebrew 
‘prophets by the author of Ecclesiasticus, writing about s. 
c. 200."* “ How the legend may have found its way from 
the Persian into the Jewish scriptures is easily illustrated: 
‘Now, it is*known that about the same time, and in the 
same place, namely, at Alexandria where the Old Testa- - 
ment was rendered into Greek, the Avesta was algo .. 
-translated into the same language, so that we have at 
Alexandria, in the third cetitury B. c., a well-established. 
historical contact between the believers in Genesis and , 
the believers in the Avesta, and an easy opening for 
exchange of ideas’ (Max-Muller, Chips, I, 152). 
That the narrative of the fall was a late introduction 
jn the Jewish record, is also apparent from the cireuins- 
tance that, notwithstanding its doctrinal import, it 1 
not advyerted to, from Genesis to Malachi, by any of the- 

sacred persopages occupied in the religious training of 
the people.” t | : : 

_ Adverting to the part played by the serpent inthe Mosaic 
story, Mr. Strange very logically observes : “The agent for. 
the temptation isa serpent, deséribed as more subtle than 
any other of the animal creation which had been formed. 
Subtlety implies possessing the means of Judgment, so 
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as to be able to weigh consequences and choose the more. 
eligible course, in view of gaining some advantage over ~ 
another. ‘The animals, consequently, were more highly — 
endowed than man who knew not good from evil. - The 
‘serpent thus actitig was cursed above all other animals, 
and, as a special punishment,’reduced to go thenceforth 
upon his belly, and to subsist on dust. But we know - 
that he has always thus moved from the remotest ages, 
‘egchis fossil remains indicate ; that iu his movement he ’* 
‘is graceful and surpassingly agile; that his form is not - 
a monstrosity assigned to him in punishment, but is one- - 
of the innumerable manifestations of the resources of. 
the Almighty in varying his ereation; and that dust is 
not his food. Doubtless it has been argued that the 
serpent of the old Testament was not an ordinary reptile, 
but Satan himself in that shape, but if this be admitted . 
*t would follow that the Godhead cursed the race of ser- . 
pents, which were innocent, for the transgression.of a, 
person -who did not belong to that race, an act which 
would be highly reprehensible in a mortal judge, and * 
infinitely more so in the Divinity whose impartial justice 
is his highest attribute. The Jewish chronicler seems,’ 
however, to entertain a particular prediliction for curses. . 
According to him the earth is cursed with sterility for | 
the sake of man. One such curse, heartily pronounced. 
by the originator and upholder of all things, would obli- 
terate creation. But the earth stands in perpetual retfu- 
tation of the Jewish scribe. It teems with*regions of 
surpassing beauty and fertility, and in leu of producing 
nothing but thorns and thistles, it liberally remunerates 
the labour of man. ‘he impotency of the cursing 1s 
manifested in its repetitions, the Creator being made 
to goon cursing through Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
and the further books, until the process culminates in 
the end of all at the book of Revelation. No one hav-. 
ing a real sense of the Almighty could’ thus represent 
him. The portraiture is that of a coarse and tgnorant 
mind. We have its type among the Hindus when they 
had become debased by their advanced mythologies. By 
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worship; Siva himself was deprived of his share of -. 
sacrifices by the curse of Daksha ; Vishnu’s avatars were — 
the consequence of* his being cursed by Bhrigu ; and the 
thousand eyes of Indra were substituted, as an allevia- ‘ 
-tion of a curse pronounced by Gautama, for other up-. 
sepmly marks of the saints displeasure. In short, the. 
«whole Hindu mythology rests principally on the effects 
produced by such curses ; and on the devotional means — 
adopted for procuring liberation from their effects." 
Turning now to the legends after the fall, we have the 
game obvious proof of adaptations and plagiarisms 
* which characterize the so-called history of creation and of 
the period of ignecence in the garden of Eden, The first _ 
persons born after the fall, according to. the Bible, were the 
brothers Cain and Abel, who are obyiously the counterparts. 

- ofthe Egyptian Osiris and Typhon. These latter, though 
gods according to later legends are considered to have been - 

_. originally earth-born mortals, and remarkable for their 
being, like Cain and Abel, the representatives of goodness 

-~ andevil. “Typhon, the wicked one kills Osiris, the righteous 
one, as Cain killed Abel ; but the Egyptian legend had a 

- significancy. Osiris stood for the defence of all that 
bespoke his fertilizing and’ beneficient influences. Typhon . 
represented the wiuter and is associated with, sterilty,— 
whatever, in fact, was In contrast to the genial opera- 
tions of Osiris. Typhon killing Osiris is, therefore, the 
winter season overcoming the Solar power. The Jewish 
copyist adopts as historical the elements of the myth 
without apprehending its meaning.” (p. 201.) - | 
The idea of purity. being associated with primitive 
simplicity, the conclusion was at once arrived at that the | 
span of human life in such times of purity must have been 
excessively long, and all ancient systems of religion 
- adopted the theory. The Biblical writers could not resist 
the temptation, and accordingly they made ‘‘ Adam live 

> 930 years, Seth 912, Enos 905, and so on. Thisisin keep- 
ing with the lengthened years ascribed to man in the Krita 
Yuga of the Hindus, and the colden ave of the Greeks.’ 
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But. there is’ nothing to show that there is any truth in 
the statement. Man in those days must have been very © 
differently constituted to have withstood the wear and tear - 
of such lengthened periods. If we may draw any infer- 
ence from the lives of races now living in primitive simpli- 
city, the conclusion should go quite the other way. | 
. in their eonception of angelic purity the authors of the 

. Old Testament seem to have been as unfortunate asin their — 
notions of divinity. In Jude wehave ‘angels whichkept . 
at their first state, but left their own habitation, giving 
themselves over to fornication and going after strange 
flesh.” “We have here, seemingly,” says our author ‘the — 
sons of God’ of Genesis, who in like manner, left their 
habitation under the temptation of ‘strange flesh.’ Bibli- 
cists seek to give the passage an inoffensive construction, 
by. taking the sons of God who allied thenselves to the | 
daughters of men to mean a godly race mixing with an 
ungodiy one, It would be singular that all the godly 
ones should be males, and the ungodly all females. Nor 
was there such a godly race to point to, especially in view 
of the later teaching which has ineluded all under sin: 
The Hebrew scripture is in exact consonance with the - 
credulous ideas of the early qaays. It was a common 
notion that celestials might consort with the human race 
and raise up progeny from them, according to the Hindu 
legends, as we have seen, the bisexual deity begot the 
race of man. ‘he carliest beings so generated were 
great Kislis, possessing semi-divine constitutions and 
powers; others such also appeared upon the scene. 
Agast1 was the joint son of the deities Mitra and 
“Varuna by Urvast; Kardama was born from the shadow 
of Brahma; the sage Pulastya was the -son of 
Brahma ; the seventh Manu was a son of Surya; Indra, 
seduced the wile of the sage Gautama; Rama and his ~ 
three brothers were produced by Vishnu inparting the 
Pdyasa or nectar of the gods to thelr mothers ;_ 
Sita sprung from the furrow; the five Paadavas 
were the sons of the divinitics, Indra, Dharma, 
Marnt and the Aswins, and Pritha had Karua by the 
‘sun. The eyptians and Chaldeans hel dyuastics of gods — 
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"and demi-gods, who at length gave place to their mortal 
-descendants.* * * * The Greeks adopted similar ideas. . - 
Jupiter was the father of Bacchus, Castor and Pollux, 
Hercules, Perseus, Minos, and Amphion by human 
mothers... He. also seduced Calliste, Io, and Antiope, 
daughters of various kings of Greece.” Apollo, Neptune 
and Mars had sons also by human mothers, and amours 
with wortal females. Vulcan, Saturn and Mercury, 
likewise, mated themselves with daughters of men. 
‘Few will venture to urge on the face of these facts that 
the amours of the Biblie angels were other than copies of 
these. | 
We now come to the Deluge. - ‘‘ The earth being filled 
with. wickedness, and ‘ every imagination’ of the heart — 
of nim being * only evil continually,’ ‘it repented 
Jahveh that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
‘Him at his heart. The wrath of Jahveh extended etself 
from man to thé insentient brute creation, and he deter- 
mined to ‘destroy from the face of the earth, both man, — 
and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the 
air, saying that, ‘it repented him that he had made them.” 
- The representation given of the Creator is a most un- 
worthy one. He had already cursed his creation, and 
what was to be expected of mankind ejected from his favor 
and guidance, but wickedness ™* # .& * To describe the 
Creator as disappointed and grieved on witnessing, after 
a trial of 1550 years, the inevitable consequences of his 
own appointments, 18 an absurdity. To extend the judg- 
- ment to the irresponsible animals was an unwarrantable 
-gacrifice of life ; and if founded on any possible sense of 
justice, why were the fishes not embraced in the sentence ? 
% * * ® The judgment was, moreover, wholly ineffectual 
as a remedial measure. W hat was to be gamed by sweep- 
ing off one wicked generation, to renew the earth with 
fresh generations of inevitable sinners -And why, if the 
judgment was suitable for correction, should the divinity 
have pledged himself never to repeat it? The guilt was 
to occur, and why not the punishment ¢ The expression of 
Jahveh is, ‘I will not again curse vhe eround any more 
_ for man’s sake.’ ” (pp. 205-6.) 
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Tt has been often satd that the tradition of the flood — 
hag been preserved by almost all the ancient fations, and 

- this. universality of belief may be aecepted as an evi- 
dence of the actuality of the visitation. This is, however, 
a.mere begging of the question, and may, therefore, be dis- 
missed without a remark. There are records of several 
ancient nations who have had no such tradition, and those 
.who have it may very reasonable be named as the. 
prompters from whom the Jews borrowed it. 

“The legend first appears among the Hindus in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, which is an adjunct of the Yajur- 
Veda, and one of the latest of the Brahmanas (Max | 
Muller, Chips, I 158; Muir, Sansk. Texts, II XVIII, 
XEX.). ‘This is the most ancient known version of the 
story. It is not where it should be if based upon reality, | 
namely, in the primitive Vedic hterature.” “The Sata- 
pathea Brahmaua describes Manu as the one person saved: 
from the flood. A fish, which had claimed and received 
his protection, warned him that in a certain number of 
years the flood would visit the earth, and directed him to 
construct a ship, in which he should be saved. This he 
accordingly did; and when the deluge came, the fish - 
conducted the ‘vessel, and fastened it to a northern 
mountain, which the commentator explains was the 
Elimélaya. 

‘The tale next appears in the Mahabharata, where it is 
entitled the Matsyaka Purana, (sic) or Legend of the Fish. 
The particulars are the same as those in “the Brahmana, 
but with sundry embellishments. and additions. The 
- fish is described to be an incarnation of Brahma, and the | 
mountain to which the vessel was secured is explicitly 
stated to have been the Himavan. The world is des- 
~ cribed as ‘submerged for many.years, and the seven prime- © 
val Rishis are said to have been saved, together with ~ 
Manu ; the number of the saved persons being thus 
br ought up to eight, as ln the later Jewish narrative.” 

p. 211.) 

AM, ‘The legend, among the Hindus, next occurs in the Pu- 
ranas, which, it: will bbe remembered, are modern represen- 
tations of ancient traditions. It appears In the Matsya, 
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‘Bhagavata, and Agar Puranas. -The.saved being 18: new . 
. gaid to hae been the royal rishi Satyavrata, who. became - 
appointed to the office of Manu, and was thus the seventh - 
Manu. Satya-vrata means “ upright/in conduct,” “ ad- 
hering to-trath.” We thus have the “just man, periect 
in. his generations,” adapted by the Jewish narrator. : 
The fish who saves him 1s represented to be an incarna- . 
‘tion of Vishnu, the then popular divinity. The seven. 
-rishis are also’ amcng the saved, and “Satyavrata pro-: 
vides himsclf not only with plants and secds, but with. 

specimens of all living creatures (Williams. Ind. Ep.° 
Poet. 26;.Muir, Sansk. Teats, 1, 206, 209, 212.) | 
«The Chaldean version of the story is perhaps the old- | 
est known, and it has recently been brought to lioht. In. 
“+4 ehe name of the hero is Sisit, who, Mr. Smith thinks, 
“may be identified with Xisuthrus, the saved personage — 
‘fiouring in Berosus’s account of the flood.” ‘He is ads. 
‘verted to’ by Sir Lenry Rawlinson as a deified sage, . 
vwho may have been the first civilizer of the Babylonians, | 
and have lived about B. C. 6400.” According. to this 
version the flood was sent ip judgment, “the world having. 
turned to sin.” Sisit, warned of the event, was directed 
to take refege in a ship. ° The deity said to him, ‘I will 
cause it to rain from heaven heavily. Unter to the midst 
of the ship, and shut thy door.’ Sisit according!y em- 
barked with ‘all his male and female servants, the beasts 
‘of the field, the animals of the fie'd, and the sons of the 
amy?: _ ee 
«The deluge of Xisuthras is recorded by the Baby- 
fotian historian Berosus, who has a priest of belus, and. 
of the time of Alexander the Great. The saved ‘Han 
awas the terfith ‘ny descenb of the first Chaldean kings, 
vas Noah waa the teith from Adam. ‘The deity Cronus 
(Saturn) warned him of the day when the flood should. 
descend, and directed hinn to build a vessel, and take with 
-him ‘his friends and relations, all that was necessary to 
sustain: life, and all species of animals, "both birds. and, 
‘quadrupéds, and so escape the danger. ae 
“4 Thig Xisuthrus, was the tenth Chaldean king, just.as 
Noah. comes in asthe tenth in descent from Adam (Cory, 
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‘Anc. Frag. 26.) and the age of these Chaldean patrigrchs” 
‘sgith those the Hindus. Thus the ten Chaldean kings 
geigned for a total of 120 sari or 432,000 years (Cory, 
26.) and it forma the sum of ‘the Kali Yuga, the | 
‘aggregate of the four Yugas being 4,320,000 years, called 
a Maha or great Yuga, and. a day of Brahma, consisting 
of ‘a thousand Yugas, extends to 432,000,000. years (Wil- 
Yams, Sansk, Dist, 213, 818). _ —_ [ _ 
~ «The Phoenician accounts of the deluge désignates the 
yaved man as Sydyk, a name sinifying ‘‘the just man;”’ 
‘of whom the Hebrew Noah is descriptive. .He had with. 
‘him his sons, who were the sevén mythical being called 
the Cabiri.” mS } to 4 
_ *The Greeks have accounts of two deluges. One is 
éaid to have occurred 1690 years before the first Olym- 
-piad, or B. C. 2376, bringing it within twenty-seven years, 
of the Hebrew flood (Anthon’s*Lemp.) Another is: 
said to have bappened B. C. 1503 ( Anthon’s Lemp)." _ 
So far the correspondence of the Hebrew and other an- 
clent accounts is as close as could be made without 
' positive and simple copying, and it is carried to the ex- 
tent of even borrowing the names of the hero. In the 
‘Hebrew legend, it is “ Noah,’ or “ Nuh,” which says our 
‘author,’ is fairly identifiable With that, of the, hero of 
the Sanskrit legend, “ Ma-un” ( Faber, Pag. Idol, ILE. 
468; Maurice, Hist. of Hisdostan, It pref. 1X) “Nah” 
‘was one of the most ancient of the Egyptian gods, and 
tb divinity of the waters (Osburn, Monumental” Hist.. 
ef Egypt; I 238). ‘The name written as “Nus,” or | 
*s. NuBias,” is also identifiable w th ‘“ Dio-nusus, “the god. 
Nisus,” this being a designation of Bacchus, the god of : 
swine. Dicnusus, according to Diodorus Siculus, taught. 
men to plant the vine and to make wine (Bryant, Ane,, 
Myth, III, 19, 21; Faber, Pag. Idol., If., 268.) ; in 
keeping with which Noah is no sooner delivered from the. 
flood than he ‘began to be an husbandman, and he 
planted a vineyard, and he drank of the wine, and was 
‘drunken.’ Another connection is Osiris, the Egyptian 
divinity, who was born of Mount Nysa. The Hebrey 
‘Getty is‘accordingly termed Jahyeh-Nissi in Exod. XVII. 
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15, and, by trasposition of the syllables, his holy place 
is termed Mount Sinai (Sharpe, Egyp. Myth., 19, 11). 
Ositis, by.a stratagem, was shut up by his wicked brother 
‘Typhon in a chest, or ark, and thrown into the Nile.- 
This occurred onthe seventeenth'day*of the month of 
Athyr (Prichard, Egyp. Myth, 58, 59.) Great emphasis 
is laid upon Noah having been incarcerated in his ark on: 
a given day. ‘in the selfsame day, the Hebrew 
‘writer points, out, he entered it. This was the 17th day 
of the 2nd month, or the very day in which Osiris was: 
entombed in- his ark’ (Faber, Pag. Idol, 11. 241,.242,)- 
That Noah was the embodinrent of the Pagan divinities 
Dionusus and Osiris, is sufficiently apparent ; and. as. 
‘the just man’ we recognize in him the Hindu Satya-. 
vrata and the Pheenician Sydyk; and as the tenth in 
descent from the piimeval man, the Chaldean Xisuthrus,” 
“p. 215 | - 
Phe ont most important legend is that of the 
Tower of Babel. The Hebrew delineater of the story: 
has, as usual, been drawing his materials from pagan 
sources. ‘The legend has been recorded by ‘Berosus 
as of Chaldean origin, and has been adopted by the Greek 
‘¢riters Hesticeus, Abydenus. and Eupolemus. It ap“ 
pears also in the Sibylline writings of Babylonia and of 
(Greece, and is a version of the Titanic war (Cory, Ane: | 
Frag. 34, 50,57,). In far nobler form the Homeric post - 
imagines the rebellious Titans end eavouring’ to scale the- 
abode of Zeus, by piling Ossa upon Pelion and Olympus”. 
.’ The story of Lot is revolting in all its details, and; 
+t has not even the merit of being original.. The- 
change of Lot's -wife into a pillar of Salt ‘has a 
parallel in the Greek story of the change of Philemon 
and Baucis into trees, but while the Hebrew story is: 
-eoarsé and revolting in all its parts, the Greek versionist 
_ gives us a pleasant tale consistent In its details. Lot i¢° 
ready to sacrifice the virtue of his daughters to the a 
of a depraved multitude, and they first inebriate and: 
then commit incest with him. In the Greek story, the 
saved beings are an old couple who retained their virtue - 
$n the midst of surrounding profligacy.” (p. 22).) 
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<¥Dbough: the idea of human sacrifice has been repro-.’ 
Bated in several parts of the Seriptures, Abraham is said’. 
%g have intended the sacrifice of his son to Jehovah in. 
ebedience toa divine command. Jephtha again is said - 
to have been moved by the “spirit of Jahveh” to vow 
that if he was successful in a certain encounter with his 
enemies, he would offer up as a burnt offering “ whatso- 
ever came forth from his house to meet him on his . 
return,” and the victim was his own daugiter.. Jephtha’s - 
wacrifice is identifiable with that of Iphigenia (‘born — 
‘df Iptha” or Jephtha) by her father Aganremnon. The - 
‘story has a model in the ancient Sanskrit legend of the 
sacrifice of Sunahsephaas a substitute for Rohita, the son 
ot king Harishchandra, but while in the Sanserit and the. 
Greek legends the intended vietiais are ultimately saved, : 
the Hebrew story of Jeptha’s sacrifice has a tragical. 
conclusion, a 
The leaning the Hebrew writers evince to wars bet-— 
wween divine beings and mortals, is of itself a proof 
positive of the human origin of their narratives—a proof. 
“of men anxious to enhance the glory of tneir herocs “by 
making them victorious over gods, and onc which is 
enough to de: rive them of all claim to inspiration, aid that 
of their writings to revelation. Nor is this pscuhiarity by 
any means original. It may be noticed in many, 
eastern levends. In the Mxhd-bhdrata there are poetical | 
cdelineations of mortals engaging themseives in physical 
struggles with Godhead. Both Arjuna and Asvathama.are - 
- said to have fought with Siva, but in their case without in - 
: "the first instance having any idea of the nature of the | 
contest they were engaged in, and the character, of their 
opponent ; while “the Hebrew Scriftures have presented 
-¥8a us the bald, coarse, and purposeless story of Jacob. 
qresthng with a Divino Being as sober history.” a 
| Mueh of what has been said of Moses in the Hebrew | 
“Beriptures has been drawn from mythical sources. The 
‘“exposure in an ark of bulrushes has a counterpart im 
‘Bacelius with his mother having been enclosed in a 
~ er and cast into the sea. Danae and. ker infant Perseus; ’ 
-“Telephus; son of Hercules, with his mother were shnilarly 
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_ exposed. Romulus was exposed on 9 rivers” bank, and _ 
‘Karna of the Mah4-bhérata was exposed in a similar way” 
to save the credit of his mother. ow 
Again, the idea of the visible manifestations of the deity 
given.in the Hebrew Scriptures 1s certainly not a new 
one. ‘The brilliant descriptions of the Court of Maha- | 
‘deva on Mount Kailasa and‘of Vishnu’s abode on Mount. 
. Meru, resplendent with gold and jewels, exceeding in: 
radiance the blended brightness of a dozen suns, and the 
-gplendours of the residence of Jove on Olympus, have: 
their counterparts in what Aardiand others, invited by 
Moses, has in a mount (Exod. XXIV. 10) in what 
-Micaiah (1 Kings XXIL 19) Isaiah (VI. 1-4) and Ezekiel 
. (I, 26-28) beheld. : ce 
“+ No one in the present day can be made to believe 16° 
possible that the sun and moon can be stopped in them 
“daily course, yet the Hebrew Scriptures ascribe to the. 
Jewish leader such a feat. The idea, however, 1s not a 
new one. Ravana, it is narrated in the Ramayana, seized 
on the sun and the moon with his arms and prevented 
. their rising 78); and the great Hanumana induced the 
sun to “standstill, and nottise till midday. Bacchus also 
39 said to have wrested the sun and moon when on his 
march to India” (Higgins, Anac, 11. 19). | 
Somscon and Hercules are but counterparts of each-. 
other. Dupuis thinks Hercules represents the sun, and his 
twelve labors the twelve signs of the Zodiac. “ The name. 
of Samson is derivable from Shems the sun.” “ But 
‘while Hercules is an example of obedience, patience and 
fortitude**the Jewish hero exhibits nothing but brute. 
strength.” - a 


- Most of the other legends of the Old Testament have, - 
‘in the same way, been traced.to more ancient and foreign 
sources, but we have already exceeded our limit, and 
quoted more largely than we at first intended ; we cannog, 
however, close. this. resumé of Mr. Strange’s. highly an». 
teresting and able work, without offering’ to our readers 
one more quotation. It illustrates in amarked manner. 
' ¢he most vital point in the Old Testament, namely, Its, 
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morality. We take it from Inman’s remarkable work. 
on “ Ancient Faiths in Ancient Names.” 
“Those who are,” says Inman, “dcquainted with the 


‘doctrine of ‘ election,’ as enunciated by St. Pau!, may -well 


be shocked when they develop the arguments used by the: 
apostle (Rom. IX. 41, 18, X. 15:7. 28) and examine into the 
elections, or, what amounts to the same thing, the selec- | 
tions recorded in the Old Testament as having been made 
by the Almighty from amongst men. Can profane history 
show us a more ‘drunken character than Noah, the- 


inventor of wine-bibbing and bestial intoxication ; one _ 


more contemptible than Abraham, who traded on his 
wife’s infamy and sacrificed (in intention) his two sons 
without a qualm; and one more mean, deceptive, and 


cowardly than Jacob? Can we find therein any one to. 


surpass David in cruelty, ruthlessness, credulity, lip. 
reverence, and revenge, or to equal Solomon, the damning’ 
plot on his father’s life. the child of adultery, associated. 
with two attempts at murder, and himself the personifi- 
cation of barbaric pomp and unbridled lust? Surely 
if these considerations stood alone we ought to recognise 
with certainty that what is called election by the Lord is © 
nothing more than a fiction of the historian, who, in 
depicting others, to a great extent describes what he 
himself would be under the circumstances with which he 
surrounds his heroes.” 
| KapIwa. 


AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL MEMOIR ON 


SUB-DIVISION BANKA IN BHAUGULPORE,. 
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' WITH A SHORT NOTICE OF THE CELEBRATED SHRINE AT DEOGHUR. 
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‘FROM the present condition of the Sub-Division,—~ 
”  jts sparse population, the primitive state of society’ - 
existing in it, and extensive forests abounding in wild 
beasts,—one would suppose that this part of the country... 
has very lately, become the abode of men. There are, 
nevertheless, remains which indisputably prove it to 
7 have becn peopled from the most ancient 
| times. The hill Mandar near Boicorse _ 
is mentioned in Hindu Mythology in connection with , 
the creation of the world when the Supreme Being - 
floated over the waters in the form of an egg, and also 
with the churning of the ocean that lcd to eternal war- 
fare between the Godsand the Asuras. Towards the 
south stands the Holy City,* where Ravana is said to 
have left Shiva before Valmiki sung? his exploits from the” 
Jungles near Dithoor. On the north is the scene of 
Chand Sadagar’s sufferings,’ rendered memorable by the 
heroic virtue and devotion of his beautiful daughterin- 
Jaw described in the Manasdér Bhasan. A few miles. 
-off'* near the river, might still be seen mud pillars and 
vaulted’ roofs underground attesting the remains of . 
human dwellings which in the lapse of ages have been : 
swallowed up in the bosom of the earth. a | 
_. Traditions again points out the foot of the Mandar 
as the place where once flourished a large city containing 
52 bazaars, 53 streets, 88 tanks,s—-a city which, as proved «, 
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1. The present Deoghur. 

2. Inthe Ramayan. | - 
8. Champdnagar near Bhaugulpore. -_ 
4. The Ganges near Bhaugu!pore, - 
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Vide Account of the Mandar Hill in the “Indian Antiquary” for Feb. 1872. 
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‘by an inscription * on a triumphal arch still standing there, 
continued to exist till 276 years ago’. Across the Sub- 
Division runs the rapid Chandan, which, according to Col. 
Francklin, is the Eranaboas® described by the Greek 
Historians when Ohandra Gupta reigaed at Pataliputra. 
The inscription on the brass nage dug up at the foot of 
‘the hill near Kakkowara?®, as far as it has been yet deel- 
phered, goes to shew that there were rich towns and 
villages within these jungles and hills in the 23rd year 

of Govind Pala’s reign.” Contiguous to the western 
boundary of the Sub- - Division, flourished the kiegdom 

_of Kharakpur whose sway once extended over fifty-two 
Rajas of the Kshattriya race. The remains of an old 
fort at Dumrawan near Amarpur (the Immortal City). 
which tradition connects with the last strugele of Hindu, 

. independence,” together with the ruins of many other 
forts and buildings belonging to the Kshattriya Rajas as 
situated in different parts. of the Sub- Division,” points 
to the existence of several Hindu principalities previ- 
ous to the appearance of the Mahomedan cr escent in, 
Behar. 

Again, the inscription on the mosque ‘erected by Alaud- 
din Husain Shéh at Bonburra, contiguous to the so-called 
Immortal City, as well as the names of such places as _ 
Bédshahganj (the Imperial Ganj or nmart) and Maho- 
medpore in its vicinity, prove that those principalities 
were succeeded by the establishment of a Mahomedan | 
kingdom in the fifteenth century of the Christian era.” 
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6. Fide Asiatic Society’s Proceedings for Nov. 1870, page 293, 
. % «Vide Accounts of the Mandar Hill as above. 

8. Vide Col. Fraacklin's Paquiry concerning the site of ancient Palibotra. 
ae Part II. ’ 
. 9% Vide Account of the Image in’ Mookerjece’s Magazine for October IST2, 7 
| page Lod. 
410, This is the translation of the Inscription by Mr, J. Burgess, lditor of the . 

Indian Antiquary, to whom facsimile of it was sent. ; 
ill. Vide Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. XXXIX. Part L. No. 1 
of 1870, page 234, 
(12° Vide Ditto Voi. XL. Part 1, No, 1. of 1871, pages 27-33. 
3, Vide Bengal Asiatic Society’s Proceedines for Nov. i870, pp. 297-298, 
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Bué the Sub-Division, so rich in historical associations, 
and once the scene of mighty contests. between rival — 
_ dynasties and races, is now in most parts 
ee eesT CON dittle better than a desert where beasts: 
. contend with man for“sovereignty. Im: 
mense forests infested by tigers, Innum erable hills abound-- 
ing’ in wolves’. dens, with patches of cultivation at con--., 
siderable intervals, and dotted with miserable hamlets — 
inhabited by the lowest specimens of humanity, almost’. 
every where meet the eye. . Oo 

These tracts have been so little explored ‘that the ™ 
mineral and forest productions of the Sub-Division are - 
- | scarcely knowa. ‘There is a silver mine — 
> Munerat PRO: Jately discovered at a place, called Khy_ | 

SILVER. - ” yakhand, and a copper mine at Bagmareé, . 

| | but though the ores in the former have : 
| _ been pronounced by competent’ author- 
ities to contain-the metal in quantities sufficient to repay. : 
the necessary outlay for digging, very few people appear 

to have ever heard anything about them. The savages | 
in the neighbourhood, to whom the mines have been long 
known, entertain the apprehension that some sacrifices 
will be necessary to appease the presiding demon before 
his wealth can be appropriated to our use. This -behief 

could not perhaps curb their cupidity if they knew how. 
to extract the metals from the ores. | 

None of these difficulties stand in the way of their 
“utilizing the iron ores which would appear to abound in. 
| . the Sub-Division. There 1s, however, 
7 another kind of superstition connected 

with the smelting of iron. For none would carry on the 

operation except the Kols. Supposing it is not profitable 
‘enough toe tempt the superior classes of the population, 

still there. are the Scnthals, Mosars, &c., who are equally 
poor like the Kols. The belief that the ore-would not 
_melt unless the bellows be worked by a. man with the. 

arms of his younger brother’s wife round his waist,“ has 
probably something to do with this monopoly. 
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4. . Vide Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. Vol. XL, Part 1. No. 1, page 29.. 
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Coal ig also to be found within the Sub- Division, ‘as 
_. appears from its being .used in. smelt* 
| ing iron. But the site and extent of. 
‘the mines are only known to the Kols, no other people » 
appearing to be inquisitive on the subject. The abun- . 
dance and. extreme cheapness of wood may account for 


‘this apathy. 


’ CoaLs. 


There are kinds of white and red earth to be found 
in various parts of the Sub-Division, | 
| ime & Rep | They serve the purposes of stone lime, 
| - and are used by the well-to-do people in — 
whitewashing or painting their houses. They scarcely 
fetch any price, and may be had for the mere trouble of 
digging. | 


The productions of the forest are also rich and various... 
The Sal, Ebony, and Shishu, wood -may 
| __ Fonusn Propuc’” be had in abundance. ‘These S4l trees. 
: | — yield silk cocoons that go to the manu-. 
facture of those unrivalled Tussur fabrics 

} for‘ which Bhauguipore is so famous. 
‘Beyond the trouble of protecting the worms: from birds 
and. monkeys, the cocoons hard ly demand any care or 
attention on the part of the men who deal in them. In. 
going from Katooria to Chanun, one has to pass through 
forests of trees yielding Kuth or Catechu, but as yet the 
Zemindars have done very little to turn 
them into a source of profit. Almost 
evety ‘where, both i in inhabited as well as uninhabited 
portions, may be met trees producing lac, This is col-. 
| Lac lected principally, because it is so much 
prized, by the women, whose arms from 
the wrist to the elbow joint are entirely covered by 1t in: 
the shape of ornament. But the forest production that 

fi in great demand among the inhabitants, is the Mohua, 
‘the flower of which is used as an article 
of food and enter into the manufacture 
of ¥ wine, while its fruit yields an inferior kind of oil, called 
Kovnree, which is largely consumed by the lower 

orders. | | 
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The geperal: appearance of the villages is in keeping. 
. “ ConerRitorion or with the surrounding scenery: Especially - 
VILLAGE. - towards the north, it is often difficult - 
» SEVERAL PARTS. to. know what a village 1s. A village 18, . 
a ae” frequently composed of neighbourhoods 
‘Télahs, which ares very. distinct from one another. 
One Tolah bas apparently 6 or 7@ houses,—another cor-: 
taining 3 or 4, is perhaps a mile off —a third, as sparsely: 
peopled, is situated a mile and half from both,—and’ se ° 
on. Yet all these Tolahs are said to constitute @ single: 
village. a | CL , 
The houses of the lower castes, such as, Moosars, * 
Kaders, Domes, and Dosads, who reside | 
OS DEES. in the out-skirts, are so small, low and - 
| huddled together, that on nearer inspec- | 
tion, one would find 20 or 30 houses where before he _ 
‘expected to meet with 5 or 6. These hovels are often - 
solely made of grass, and may be carried from one place .. 
to another by the owner on ‘hig shoulder. ‘They. are 
hardly large enough to contain a man lying on his whole.’ 
lergth. Each accommodates. a man and his ‘wife, and ~ 
at most his little child besides, but low caste families do * 
not generally exceed that number. Two: 
brothers living together in the same. 
house, or a father dwelling with his elderly children un-~ 
‘der the same roof, is an exception rather than the rule. | 
‘As soon as a young man is able to earn his bread, he. 
soparates from his parents, and sets up a hovel of his. 
_own.. As might be expected, these lower castes fee] no 
attachment for their village, and the feelings which 
Tlindoos are universally known to cherish for their’ hirth- 
. place and hereditary fields, are wanting in their case. 
They have no tie to bind them to the place-except, & 
wretched ‘hovel, which costs them a day’s labour to build. 
Emigrations from one village to another are therefore 
very frequent. This, however, answers one useful purpese, 
for it serves as a check on the oppressions of the jand- 
lord. . co | Se 
_. The higher orders, viz., the Rajputs, Brahmans, &c., who 
occupy the interior of the villages, dwell of course in 
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Co larger and better houses. But all these. 
kal sxe are built ct mud and straw,—a pucca 
ot building being almost unknown. Zemin- 
-dars owning extensive estates, and bankers counting 
_Rajahs among their debtors are content to live within 
mud walls, and under a tiled roof, although they consider 
‘it necessary to their dignity to parade elephants in their 
train, ; , 
,. ‘The interior of these mudhouses as well as the court- 
yards in front however look remarkably neat and clean. 
The women daily mop them with a solution 
of white or red earth mixed with the sacred 
cow-dung, thus covering the floor and walls, with a rice - 
plaster, which is also believed to hea protection against 
“damp. The process Jends to the whole a pleasing 
appearance, and imparts a degree of the neatness and 
freshness which is not inferior to what is worn by brick-° 
built houses in their best days. | 
But however cleanly the interior of the houses may 
appear, the contrast between it and the outside is very 
striking, The latter is all plastered over with cakes of cow- 
dung (for fuel) stuck every where. Assoon as the old cakes 
‘are removed to the kitchen, new cakes are put on In their 
places. So the outer wal!s are always disfigured with these 
unsightly appendages, unless the owner of the house is 
rich enough to.dispense with the use of cowdung as fud.: 
But, whether he uses dried cow-dung in the kitchen or 
not, he never thinks it worth his while to keep the out- 
‘side walls neat and clean. ,The reason is, the women _ 
who take so much care of the interior, cannot work ont- 
. side the house with propriety. It is only such as can afford 
to employ paid coolies or unpaid tenants in the daty, who 
_ try to improve the outward appearance of their houses. _ 
There are stinkingdrains running through the alleys and - 
-bye-paths of every large village. Each 
house has in its immediate neighbour- ’ 
| hood some place for the deposit of 
human ordure and all sorts of filth. The sides of wells 
are generally low, ard filled with stinking water as well 
as the decomposition of vegetable matter, consequence of 
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the ablutions which the inhabitants love to perform on 
their banks. Not only does the poisonous matter filter into 
the water below, but the refuse of Sd/ aud plantain leaves 
once used by the people for taking their meals on. are often 
seen to float on the surface without amy body caring to - 


remove them from the resorvoir of the necessary and. 


prized element. The dwelling houses may almost be said 


to be proof against light and air, which can find no admis- 


- sion within except through a small door. In short, no 


efforts seem to be spared to show a total disregard of 
the samtary laws. But, though this is the general charac- 
teristic of all the villages in the Sub-Division, yet the. 
inhabitants enjoy very good health throughout the year. 
They laugh when you explain to them the breach of 


sanitary laws of which they are guilty, and, indeed, they — 
can afford to laugh with impunity. Had any medical 


- Wacers OF LABOR, 


gentleman found the above conditions existing in any - 
epidemic striken villages in Bengal, he would have laid 
the whole blame on the inhabitants, and considered them 


- justly punished for their disregard of the commonest. 


requirements for keeping health in the midst of a cluster 


-of habitations. 


If we turn from the construction of the villages and 
houses to the people who dwell in them, we find unmis- 
takable evidence of a very primitive state of society. This 


is nowhere more manifest than in the 
PRIMITIVE STATE 


or SOOrETY. wages of labor which still céntinue to be | 


paid in kind, and have remamed unaffect- 
ed by the changes introduced by time in 
the general standard of living and habits 


among the different classés. These wages having been | 


7 


fixed in ancient times with reference to the wants of the. 
then state of society are, as might be expected, extremely ” 
low, and have the effect of keeping down the people in ab- 
ject poverty. But the laborers are apparently content with 
them, and never think of rebelling against what has been 
hallowed by time. Every old rule among them is observed - 


. a8 an-articie of faith, and local customs are regarded as. 
‘immutable as their religion. Theson will-neot pay nrore 
than what the father did, and the receiver does not dream 


-_ 
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of demanding more than what his revered ancestors were . 
content with,—no matter whether it will buy.him all... 
the comforts of which they were in possession. 
‘The rates slightly vary as regards different parts of 
the Sub:Division, but in the main are as follows. Day- — 
laborers, whether male or female, when 
employed in transplanting, paddy, get 
6 poilas of Dhan or unhusked rice, equal to about one . 
seer! and 3 chattacks, 2 poila Satoo, or choora equal to 
about half a seer, and 2 poila Mooree equal to 2 
chattacks [powas?|—costing altogether from 2 to 4 pice 
“ according to the price of those articles in difterent years. 
If the laborer is employed in ploughing, and has received a 
‘small sum of money in advance binding himself to plough 
his creditor’s lands till it is repaid,—a thing which is com-, 
‘mon in this Sub-Division,—he is allowed only 1 seer and 
“10 chattacks of Dhan, which would cost from 2 to.23 pice. - 
‘When cutting paddy he gets one bundle in 12, and when 
cutting Kullaee one bundle in 9. But if aman who has 
not taken any such advances is employed in those works, 
he receives one bundle in 16 and 12 respectively. 
~The reason of this distinction in favour of the former, 18° 
that he has also to gather thé bundles, and to separate — 
the grains from the chaff. | | | 
Now to take skilled labor employed in agriculture. 
The carpenter who makes and mends 
the plough and other agricultural imple- 
ments, receives 2 bundles of paddy per plough. A bundle 
3s understood to be such as a manof ordinary strength 
is able to carry on his shoulders, and generally yields- 
from 15 to 174 seers. The chamar who supplies all the 
jeather required in agricultural operations, receives one 
such'bundle per plough. For this payment, he is also’ 
expected to furnish the owner with as many pairs of shoes 
“as there sre ‘ploughs; just as the carpenter is expected 
to make and mend all the cots or bed-steads and all the 
materials used in building his house without receiving 
any additional payment. When the carpenter 1s employed 
jn‘ making a‘ chest, a box, &, he is paid 2 annas per 
diem, besides two meals a day. et a 
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The w asherman (Dhopa) receives an annual allowance - 
of 30 seers of paddy per house-holder. | 
In return he must wash the clothes of 
‘all the meinbers of the latter's family, male and female, , 
-young and old. But, on the other hand, the above allow- _ 
ance cannot be reduced ay raised, whether the family. 
éonsists of one member or of fifty. This payment is 
of course exclusive of any gratuity expected to be paid. 
at the time of marriage, shradh, tonsure, and the like 
ceremonies of a happy or melancholy nature. 7 
The barber is paid according to the number of beards - 
in the family, and not to the number of — 
the members composing it. He gets - 
15 seers of paddy per beard shaved, and must not expect 
-anything for cutting the nails of women or shaving the 
‘heads of children, although the last operation in this © 
part of the country is as arduous and often as bloody as | 
‘the first. He has however his consolation in the thought _ 
that as soon as the male children -are blessed with hair . 
on thejr chins, he will have his allowance trebled or quad-.-. 
rupled according to circumstances. He js naturally 
-eonsidered to be a well-wisher of the family, while the 
Dhopa is regarded the reverse. For the interest of the 
former leads him to wish an increase and long hfe to the 
male children, just as the latter’s make him eagerly long 
for disputes and separation in the family. It is not. 
therefore surprising that the barber plays an important 
part in the social and religious ceremonies of the Hindus. 
-He is the messenger to announce a birth to the relations © 
and distant members of the family, who pay him hand. — 
somely for the happy news. In marriages and sradhas, 
he'is as indispensible as the family pmnest, and receives 
nearly as large fees as he. | 
-Palkee-bearers if engaged for the week or so, receive 
two annas each per day, besides one 
meal, or else 6 pice and two meals, It- 
they are however engaged to carry a Palkee from one 
place to another, they must expect nat more than , what 
has been paid for the journey in the family from genera- 
tion to generation. The owner's great orand-father had 
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an occasion to travel in Palkee from Belhur to Banka 
and to pay the bearers onlw 3 annas, as mentioned. 
in his old Jumma Kharach Bakee. The present 
owner of the house must not tarnish his family escutch- 
'e@on by paying a pice more. Nor would the bearers 
sufier to have the legitimacy of their birth called in 
question by demanding any thing over and above what 
their great ancestors were content to receive for the 
trouble. | 
- It may be naturally expected from the above, that the 
‘carpenter, chamar, dhopa and barber are all inseparably 
attached to the families from whom they are thus content 
to receive such low wages. As long as those families | 
require their services, they-must not lend their labor to 
others. Thisisthe reason why in the sowing and reaping 
seasons, itis so difficult for outsiders to procure coolies in 
this Sub- Division, and why even at other times, the Zem- 
indars and | jarday smust be occasionally applied to before 
the services of bearers, carpenters, &c., can be secured. 
Of course the outsiders, including the Government ser- 
vants, cannot ‘plead any pregcriptive. 
ees AS tens ight to obtain labor at cheap prices, but 
must pay for it atahigher rate. For 
instance they have to pay six pice for adult male coolies, 
5 pice for adult female coolies, 3 and 4 pice for boys and 
girls according to their age. A carpenter's daily wages 
vary from 1€ pice td “4 annas according to his reputed 
skill and the nature of the work on which he is employed. 
A. Palkee-bearer receives 3 annas per day, and occasion- 
ally 4 annas, but would not cease to grumble even if you 
increased it to five, as he is always fond of comparing 
his lot with that of his brethren at other places who 
charge by stages, and thereby get nearly double for 
the self-same journey. Tbe dhopas and barbers, as in 
other places, have no settled daily wages, but are paid 
‘monthly salaries which vary, not always according to their 
skill and proficiegcy, but, often according to the rank of 
their ‘patron. The blacksmith is rewarded for his labour 
by the job. In this respect, the householder enjoys no 
advantages over the outsider. The reason is obvious. 
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The blacksmith has entered inte no hereditory contract 
with .the former in order to supply agricultural imple- 
yoents, which are therefore purchased at the market-price 
‘of the day. Nor ishe, like his brethren in Bengal, allow- 
ed to encroach upon the professicn of a carpenter. 
Though his skill is as essential to the cultrvator as that 
of the carpenter or the Chamar; he has no share in the 
agricultural produce. It would appear that there was no 
blacksmith class in the agricultural community that first 
peopled this Sub-Division, and that iron ores heing abun- 
dant in it, the first settlers used to exchange them with. 
their civilized neighbours for implements which they 
required for the purposes of cultivation. | SO 
_ There are no bricklayers or masons in this Sub- Division. 
The knowledge of the people does. not reach beyond the 
art of moulding bricks. Persons who require their 
services have to indent for them on Bhaugulpore or 
Monghyr. Such people must be very few when Zemin- 
dars owning extensive estates, and deriving an annual 
income of Rs. 150,000, are content to reside in thatched 
mud. houses. : 
There is a good deal of peculiarity also in the food of 
the people. Throughout Bengal, the 
lower orders, and generally the higher 
also, live solely upon rice, while those 
in Behar and the North-West subsist, principally upon 
wheat and jow. A failure of those crops is followed in 
the respective provinces by famine and wide-spread. 
-mnisery. But in this Sub-Division, the above articles are 
not always within the reach of the poor, who can in- 
dulge in them only as occasional luxuries. But by way 
of - compensation, Providence seems to have largely 
multiplied the staple productions of the Sub-Division. 
They are the Jonara, Marna, Gondlee, Kownee, Kheree, 
Bazra, Sevsoa, Koddo, Cheena, &c. With the exception 
of . the last three which are reaped in Aghran, the rest 
-are Bhadoi crops. The names of most of these cereals, 
are unknewn in other parts of the’ country. Though 
‘not so agreeable to the taste as rice, wheat or jow, chey 
do not appear to be less nourishing, if we may judge 
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front the robust constitution of the people who live upot: 


aa 


them. As they are almost wholly consumed in the Sub- . 
_Diviston, there being hardly any demand for them 10 
other districts, their prices are generally free from the’ 


fluctuations to which the superior cereals are subject: 
owing to exportation. Their consumption dees not, how- 


ever, last more than four or five mouths. 
Besides the above, the people largely consume the 


~Mohua flower, of which mention has already been made. - 


The flowers, after being dried, are preserved throughout 


.the year, and eaten either singly or mixed with other - 


things. The lower orders also make bread ont of the 
mango seeds ; and not unoften are seen to resort to fruits 
“of the Sdi tree for food. 


Fishes are scarcely procurable, but both meat and 
milk are extremely cheap. An ordinary: 

axe tiie, “AT goat will cost 8 or 9 annas, while a 
Kupee will buy 32 seers of milk. The 

lower orders not being rich enough to pay for the one or 
the. other, resort to all kinds of flesh,—a roasted mouse 
being even considered a delicay. 7 
_-: The people, are almost purely agricultural. From the 
So Thakoor: of Latchinpore whose income 


° AGRICULTURE, 
excceds 150,000 a year, and- whose ex- 


tensive forests, if properly. managed, may yield as much 


more, to the meanest peasant who ckes out a miserable 


-existence: by the sweat of his brow, all are more or less 


engaged in agriculture. Yet there are large fields . lying 
uncultivated, capable of yielding a plentiful harvest. 
The rich have neej-jote lands which they cultivate partly 
‘by means of their own ploughs and buliocks, and partly 


those of their tenants who are in duty bound to neglect: 


their own fields in order to attend to their -landlord’s’ 


call, - _ 
It would be interesting as well as instructive to collect 


the maxims that are current among the people embody- 


‘Ing the result of observation and experience with re- 
gard to astronomical phenomena in connection. with 
agriculture: —— 


ow 
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With the exception of lac and silk cocoons, together 
| with a few iron utensils, manufactured in 
Jeypore and Chandan, the trade is al- 
most wholly confined to agricultural products. It is no 
wonder therefore that great importence 1s attached to 


TRADE, 


every thing connected with the cultivation of the soil, 


and that the principal implement of agriculture, vez., the 
, , : oh. 3s deified and worship in 
PLoveH Dart. plough, is deihed anc orshipped under 
houses there may be observed a plouebshare half buried 
in one of the corners, and painted ke the stones that 
often stand as the emblem of a Hindu deity, In his 
peculiar department, the Harti Gosdin is held to be as 


powerful for good and evil as any other divinity the. 
people adore, -but whether he is included among the — 


thirty-six crores of gods recognized in the Ifindu religion, 

I am not prepared to say. 
After the above, the reader will not be surprized to 
“hear that the occasion of transplanting 


TRANBPLANTING : | . , =] 
cappeonemvepas paddy is observed as a national festi- 


A NATIONAL ¥ESTI- yal, On the day in question, the women — 


WAL, . ‘ ‘ 
— bhedaub their forehead with sendoor, 


besmear their bodies with oil, bind their bair in the. 


newest fashion, and are dressed in their best attire,——the 
_sindoor and mustard oil, which are deemed luxuries 
among the poor, being supplied to them by their employ- 


ers, Thus equipped, they. sing merrily at the top: of. 
their voice, while their hands are busily engaged in transe’ 
planting. If their employers happen to be a zemindar, - 


“the women are accompanied by a band of musicians who 
play during the operation. After the transplanting 18 
over, they return to the Zemindar's Cutehery, and there 
senarating into different parties of four or five each, dance 


by the beating of tomtoms while their dancing is gener-, 
ally kept in the back-ground by the musicians who jump _ 
and kick the ground to dehght themselves, if not’any. 


body else in the world. | 
The day on which new rice is taken is observed -also 
as a national festivah But as this 1s celebrated likewise 


the name of Harti Gosain. In many — 


and sing in their best style. But their voices are drowned | 


~ 
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Any TW Rice As in Bengal under the title of Nobanno; 
a it needs no detailed description here. 
English Education is almost unknown throughout the | 

Sub-Division. Even the rich people do not 

. consider it necessary to impart it to their 

sons. Persian is studied, asif the people still live under a 

Mabomedan Government. In all the ercat families, the 

children are generally well up in shooting’ and sword 

exercises. Fabulous stories are often heard regarding 
their skill as marksmen. A Zemindar deriving even an 
income of Rs. 1,000 a year would consider jt essential to 
his dignity to keep an elephant, with which he would 
issue out to kill the tigers, leopards, and bears that might 
turn up in his estates. ‘The feed of an elephant of course 
costs little or nothing in a Sub-Diyision. abounding in_ 
jungles, while the expense of purchasing the animal is 
contributed by the tenants who consider themselves in: 
duty bound to starve in order to maintain: their land- 
lord’s extravagance and luxury. 

there are several villages exclusively inhabited by the 

Santals, who generally love to reside 

in isolated places near the hills and far - 
from their Hindu neighbours. - Their customs do not often 
accord with the latter’s religious prejudices. Thus, for 
instance, 2 Santal hardly ever keeps a bullock, prefering 
to cultivate his lands by means of a cow which the Hindu 
regards as the incarnation of one of their favorite - 
goddesses. If you aska Santal why he does not marry, 
he would often stare at you, and probably ask in return 

‘‘why should I marry, when my elder brother has got a’ 
wife.” A guest ina Santal village is entertained at the 
expense of the whole village. 

A. Santalis often credited by his ignorant neighbours 
| with supernatural powers.. Having’ 

Tom oe Secteatrs, once assessed a Santal, who was repu- 

oS ted to be asorcerer, for the Income Tax, 
my Amlahs and chaprasis implored me for the sake of 

my life as well as their own to let him off. When 1 
refused to do so, they, with terror depicted in their 
countenance, assured me he could simply, by touching a 
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palm-tree with his finger, make the fruits fall to the — 
round. | | 
” Tf such belief prevails among respectable people, having 
some sort of education, what may not the ignorant rus- 
ties be led to do by a man pretending to a knowledge of 
the occult sciences. The leaders of the late Santal 
insurrection, it is known, pretended to derive their nils- 
sion from heaven. : 
Once when travelling a road lying over hilis and . 

through jungles infested with wild beasts. my bearers 
informed me, as one of the articles of their faith; that a 
four-footed animal never dare! molest a Santal or even 
‘touch the crop over which he had spread his spell. ‘This 
jmpressiou Was 80 general that Zemindars eenerally in- 
vited the Sautals to their estates whenever they wanted 
to clear or cultivate forests abounding in ferocious ant-. 
“mals, lL wished to put this at once to the test by letting 
one of my Amlabs’ horses loose upon the Santal’s paddy 
fields. My bearers were not, however, prepared for 80 
sudden a trial, and therefore with some hesitation replied 
that the charm was not probably proof against a horse’s 
voracious appetite. 

‘During the Santals’ disputes with their Mahajuns, 

Tarr 1¢x0- the Deputy Magistrate of Banka decided 
RANCE AND SIMYLI- tuany cases in the former's favor. The 
cus. Santals, who were collected in large 
numbers outside, raised on the spot a subscription of two 
pice per head, and then laying down the money before 
him in open court, insisted on his accepting itasa token 
of their regard. | | 

- Such ignorance 1s not, however. confined to the Santals. 

| A late Mavistrate of Bhaugulpore in’ the 
mo may BANTALS, course of bis tour through the. Sub-Di- | 
a vision, was followed by a litigious suitor, 
who, offering him a domestic fowl, asked. him in return 
to order the obstinate Deputy Magistrate: of Banka to | 
decide some pending cases in his favor. 

“In the course of my cold weather tour, a respectable: 

Sor _ and well-informed 4emindar, pointing to 

oRY oF A Her- ¥ , ~ 

MIT. Nevapahar, a hill about two miles from 
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“Bhittia, told me the following story which he impli: 
‘ecitly. .beheved as Gospel. “In one of tlie secret 
caverns of thiat hill, there lives a hermit dr Gosain -who 
keeps himself car efully concealed from human sight. 
-T.do not mean to say that he belongs to the Satya or even 
to the Dwapar Yug, ‘but is assuredly of this Kalli or Iron 
Age. During the hot weather, when every spring in the 
hill j is dried up, he occasionally visits the plains. On one 
of these-occasions, When washing some roots.in the river, 
he was observed by a Brahman, “who mistaking him, from 
his long curled and knotted hair, to be a beast of prey, 
cried loudly for help. Presently the hermit approached, 
and enjoining silence by awave of his hand, gave him 
one of the roots to eat, which tasted exactly like sugar. 
When parting, the (osain commanded him: to keep “the 
fact. of his interview a profound secret, and asked him to. 
visit him again on his way back. - This last the “Brahman: 
forgot to do. On his return home, he was surprised to 
observe that his touch was sufficient to’ cre natients, 
attacked with cholera, which had then broken out in his 
native village. Being unable to resist the importunities 
of his friends, he in an evil hour communicated to them 
the cause of this miracle, whenlo! he was himself seized 
“with cholera and died the next day. 
“The Gosain was also seen by a Santal who went to. 
-eut Bamboo on the hill. Suddenly the former was seen 
to issue out of a cave, and strike a slap on his face, say- 
ing—‘ Sirrah! how dare you cut bamboo in front of 
“my dwelling.” The Santal, on his return home, related 
the circumstance to his friends, but did not survive the 
next day.” 
“ There is,” continued my infor mant, ‘ a mysterious well 
Te on the top of the hill sften visible to thirs- 
wa ty people, but which does not appear to - 
a ‘parties going on purpose to find it out.” 
The legends and baliads current in the Sub-Division - 

_— _ have elsewhere been published.’ As. 
. EGENDS AND 

BALLADS. . they throw much hght on the manners 


18) “Vide Bengal Asiatic Socicty’s Journal, Vol. XL. Part I (1871,) pp. 
138-181. - : | 
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and customs of the Mahomedan period to which they 
relate, two more ballads which are extensively sung 
throughout the Sub- Division, may be noticed here. 

The first ballad which relates to Dayaram, the Robin- 
hood of Hindu song, opens with a des- 
cription of the boat carrying the em- | 
press of Delhi. Dyaram’s spouse Goonjur wants to 
have the diamonds and pearls adorning the person of 
the empress. Dyaram singly attacks the boat, -and 
having put the attendants to the sword, despoils the em- 
press. of all her. jeweilery, but spares her life. On return- 
ing to his native village of Goondee, he presents the 
pearl-necklacéto his wife, the bangles to his mother, 
the comb to his sister, and the coat or Kanchole to: his 
mistress. When the empress at last reaches Delhi, she 
demands vengeance on her despoiler, but none of the i im- 
perial soldiers would undertake the capture of so’ re- 
nounced a brigand, though the emperor offers to reward 
such service with the appointment of Kotwal of Delhi 
and. the bestowal: of Goondee as Jagir. At last Jaffir 
Khan, a native of Muniapore, who is an intimate friend 
of Dyaram, accepts the offer, Having invited Dyaram. 
to his tent, and rendered him insensible with drink; 
Jaffir carries “him mm chains to Delhi. The emperor is 
~ however disposed to set him at liberty in case the jewel- 
lery he has plundered is returned. Dyaram’s mother 
-¢ nsents to the proposal, but he tells the emperor to dis- 
‘trust the dictates of maternal affection, and offers instead 
_to plander the city of Delhi for the emperor's benefit, 
provided he is allowed to return one-fourth of the spoil. 
The incensed. monarch orders his instant execution, but 
the empress interferes. At the instigation of Jaffir, Dyaram 
is however made to fight successively with an elephant 
and a tiger, both of which he kills. Set at liberty, he is 
coming home when Jaffr falls at his feet, and as a 
mark of reconciliation, invites him to a feast. This the 
- generous hearted brizand attends in spite of his mother’s 
warning, and even drinks the contents of the glass, 
Offered by his perfidious friend, against the prohibitioa ‘of 
| ‘Ais mistress, who has accompanied him. When he tries 
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-to shake .off the effects of the poison thus administered - 
‘to him,’Jaffir plunges his poniard into-his, breast. Stop- 
ping the bleeding with one hand, Dyaram wields his- 
sword with the other, among Jaffir’s followers, and deals 
death to 120. When he falls atl«st covered with wounds, 
he commands his mistress to se to his son Ronooa, and 
asks him to avenge his death. Konooa .marche on 
Muniapore, and having put Jatlir and all that bear his. 
name to the sword, conveys his father’s body to an Island 
in the Jumna. There he kindles the funeral pile; his 
- mother throws herself into the fire, and is consumed with 
cher husban‘’s body. 
The other ballad runs as follows :—Two women of ig- 
noble origin, ca:ilmg themselves Heer-. 
nee and Beernee, who’ jomed great 
beauty to uncommon strength of body, travelled far and. 
wide, offering to share their be with him who vanquish- 
ed them in wrestling. The'r sex having precluded them 
from a direct trial of strength with males, they carried a 
powerful buffalo, and required the male champion to 
bore its no:e, and pass a string through the hole. Their 
beauty tempted many wrestlers to attempt the feat, but 
without success, till they came to the house of Posan 
Khalifa, a Hindu, who is the hero of the ballad. 
Posan’s parents would by no means allow hin to accept 
the challence, but on pretence of going to bathe, he came. 
out of the house, threw the buffalo by shrer force on the 
ground, bored its nose with his little finger, which acted: 
as a needle, and passed a thick string through the hole. 
The-beautiful amazons of course paid the penalty of de- 
feat. but were subseauently united to him in holy wed- 
lock, when they destroyed his caste by making him take 
forbidden flesh, which they had secretly mixed with -his 
dishes. . | ; 
The pilgrims to the. great idol at Deoghur generally 
| | pass through this -$ub Division. . From 
‘religious motives the majority prefer 
walking on foot to travelling by the 
Raiway. There are two routes, one by Katoorea and 
Chamian, another v¢é Banka, Jamdale, and Jeyporee. 
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With the Ganges water in earthen pots, carried in | Bam. 
boo baskets ‘thrown in sling® across their shoulder,- the 
pilgrims dance and sing in imitation of the gunja- smok- | 
‘Ing and Dhutura-eating god over whom they are going | 
to‘ pour the holy water, which 1s often brought from great 
distances, sometimes as far even as Hurdwar. 7 
When the pilgrims reach Banka, they are intercepted. 
by tom-tom-beaters in accordance with the good old. 
custom founded on the common saying that the pilgrim’s | 
arrival at Banka is announced to Vaidyanath at Deoghur. 
by, tomtom beaten by Bhairava, his attendant. “The 
pilgrims, often regardless of their age and sex, dance to . 
the sound of tomtoms, and at the end reward the musi- 
eians with trifling rifts, such payments beige considered 
as an essential part of their religious duties. — - 
.-- During’ the principal festivals, and especially at the 
time of the Sivardtra, the concourse of pilgrims is so 
great that it 1s difficuit to walk on the roads “without Ins 
convenience during the day, or to find any accommodation | 


in the Bazaar during the night. People residing near the - 


road-side can har dly sleep ‘at night owing to the lond.. 
singing kept up- by the -pilgrims, partly from religious 
niotives, and partly as a precaution against thieves. ” For. 
the exercise of their lungs, helps to “keep them awake > 
under the trees, where they are obliged to_shift for them- . 
selves for the night in'the absence of accommodation with. - 
in the Bazaars. While actually travelling, they chant- 
various scraps of songs, mostly expressive ‘of the evils ° 
attending a pilgrimage to Deoghur. These songs which 
have long been extant, and relate to the misdoings of the 
people of the Sub-Division along the 
Ste _ pilgrim’s route, are often in pairs, and 
: ‘ sung by opposite parties meeting one— 
another on theroad: A party returning-from Deoghur, 
sing :-—“ Thefts are frequent at Jeypore,—it being well: 
:-known that the Darngah there is himself a thief,’—to. 
which the pilgrims, proceeding to Deoghur, reply: “ We. 
‘Chew the tobacco, and throw the stuff from cour mouth, 
‘then catch hold of the tuft of hair on the Darogah’s head.” 
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One sings :-—“ Do not go to the Pemda’s tank at Deo. | 
hur, for you are sure to lose your Lota, if you do,” toe 
which the reply is, “if Byjnath be propitious, I. will 
- get'two Lotas in place of the one I lose.” Again :—‘at 
Jamdaha, the Bania’s wife (who keeps shop) sits with her 
charms unveiled to the gaze of the importunate pilgrim, 
and as the- pilgrim involuntarily turns his eyes from 
the scale to her beautiful face, the fair one gives him only 
half of what he pays for.” “The pilorims are plundered 
atevery Bazaar by Banias, (tradesmen, proyisioners, &c.), 
the Feringee (English) plunder them at Athéranallé 
(Puri), and the Paudaé (priest) plunders them at Deo- 
ghur.” “The pilgrim who does not sing when travelling 
shall have to suffer bastinado at his wife’s hands.” 

There is a very old and large masonry well.at Tuté 
Pathar, from which the pugrims quench their thirst when 
proceeding from Jamdaha to J eypore. It has been ex- 
_ cavated in the rocky soil, which has given name to the 
place—“ Tuta” meaning “ broken,” and “ Pathar” signi- 

: fying “stone.” It is said that a pilgrim 
ow Wea" “* fell in Dharn4 before Byjnéth at. 
a Deoghur, anc prayed for the oift of a son 
_ Who might inherit his estates in this world, and procure 
him salvation in the next. The idol commanded him to 
sink a well in the jungles extending from Jamdaha to Ka- 
_dhar where the pilgrims could not get a drop of water to’ 
_ drink. He accordingly commenced the well, but though 
he spent nearly the whole of his fortune in this enterprize, 

* he could not reach the level of the water. Dispirited and - 
_ dejected, he returned home and refused any sustenance. . 
On the third day of his fast, an ascetic appeared and told 
him to cheer up, as the well was nearly half'filled with 
water. He returned to Tuta Pathar, and wag surprized. 
to find confirmation of the report. From tha day 
_. the general level of water througheut the tract- bas 
,attained an, elevation equal to the ‘height of the water _ 
in the well. It is unnecessary to say that the 

- ascetic was no other than Byjnath himself in human 
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Now to come to the great idol itself, which is supposed 
| - “to beasoldas. the Raméyan. According 
to the Deoghur Mahatyam, the legend 


VAIDYANATH. ; 


LuGeyDs con- connected with the establishment of the. 


KECTED WITH THE , 
ORIGIN OF THE idol at the place, runs as follows: Ré- 


" SHRINE. vana, the king of Ceylon, having reduced 
the inferior gods to the condition of slaves of his house- 
hold, was anxious to sanctify his capital with the presence 
of Shiva whom he worshipped. So he went up to Mount 
Kailas, and preferred his prayer. Extremely unwilling 
to go, but not knowing how to deny so devoted 
a yotary, Shiva consented to be carried on Ravana’'s 
shoulders, provided he was not put on the ground in the 
course of the journey. Ravana acquiesced, and with Shiva 
on his. shoulder, proceeded at a pace surprizing even for 
“the giants of thatage. The envious gods, with a view to 
-prevent the accomplishment of the project, held a coun- 
cil and sent Varuna, the Hindu Neptune, to fill his blad- 


der with urine. When Ravana arrived about 2 miles. 


north of Deoghur at a place, called Harldéjuri (so called 
‘from a pair of Haritaki trees growing on the spot”) he 
felt a violent desire to vase himself. Vishnu in the 


sHape of a Brahman happening at that moment to appear . 


in view, Ravana transferred his burden to the other's 


shoulder, but unfortunately Ravana’s urina} discharge, in- | 


stead of lasting for a minute or two, as he had led the pre- 
tended Brahman to expect, continued to flow for seven days 
and seven nights. At the end of that period, he strolled to 
the place where the Brahman had left the-god, and asked 
him to mount his shoulder once more. Shiva refused to 
do so. Ravana entreated, fell at his feet, and even wept, 
but all to no purpose. He then tried to take the god 
‘by force, but the had struck roots in the ground, and it 
avas impossible to raise him. Furious. with rage and 
alisappointyient, Ravana struck a tremendous blow 6a 
Shiva’s head, which-caused the Ganges to rush forth from 


the neither world. ..The place where tkis oceurred is called 


aren Harl@ Ga Hindi) is the terminalia chebula, aud jurt means a pais’ * 
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the Shiva Ganga, a tank north of the temple, as the basin 
which received the urine of Ravana, ia called Shiva Sagara, 
being the lake towards the west, whose water is consider- 
ed the purest in Deoghur!! The unequal elevation at the 
top of the stone emblem of Byjndath is still pointedout by © 
the Pandas as the effect of Ravana’s blow on his head. . 

Ravana is said to bave once more returned from Ceylon 
to tuke Shiva, but with no better success. The god 
asked him to bring the water of all the sacred rivers and 
pour the same on him m order to allay the pain, caused 
by the tremendous blow on his head, and by the poison in 
his throat. Before departing on his errand, Ravana em- 
ployed a cowherd named Byju to pour milk and water 
on the god’s head. Having no vessel to-carry milk and 
water in, he used to suck the one from the cow and fetch 
the other in his mouth. The god was so well pleased 
with this worship and devotion that he asked him to name, 
a reward. Byju wished to have his name tonjoined. 
with that of the deity, and accordingly the Shiva at 
Deoghur was thenceforth called Byjnath, or Byjundth 
from “ Byju” (the cowherd) and “Nath” signifying 
“ Jord,”—altogether the “ Lord of Byju.” 

According to another account, Byju, at the end of a 
day's hard work, was about to lift his food to his mouth, 
when happening to recollect that he had not that morn- 
ing made the usual offerings to the god, went,—impure 
as he was with the boiled rice sticking to his hand,— 
with some water in his mouth. This act of devotion 
celighted the god so much that thenceforward he chose” 
to accept worship under his votary’s name. : 

hese legends, it will be observed, differ considerabl 
from the one given by Dr. Hunter in his “Annals of 

Rural Bengal.” (Third Edition, at paves 192-3.) This 
is probably due to the different sources from which the 
_ several accounts arederived. It is worthy of remark that 
the three large stones at the western entrance of the 
Holy City, whick according to Dr. Hunter were wor- 
shipped by the Sanials, are said by the Pandés to have 
'. pee. erected by their ancestors in -connection -with the 
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swinging festival, and are still used for that purpose. 
Similar structures, built by HWindoos for similar purposes, 
may be observed in different parts of the country. | 


RavusBenaRRyY Boss, 


Late Deputy Magistrate of Banka, 


[The fullest and most accurate account of the shrine at Deoghar may 
be found in the 1st Vol of this Magazine in two Articles from the 
pen of a distinguished native author, entitled “A Visit to Baitya- 
nath.” Babu Bose confirms that account and adds some interesting 
particulars such as the notices of the pilgrims.—Eprron. | 
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